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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine,  describe, 

and  analyze  practices  resulting  from  the  1983  RAISE  Bill 

passed  by  the  Florida  Legislature.     The  legislation 

increased  the  requirements  for  high  school  graduation,  * 

expanded  the  school  day,  and  standardized  the  curriculum 

and  the  grading  scale.     The  researcher  used  qualitative 

methods  to  study  the  consequences  of  RAISE  legislation  in 

two  Florida  high  schools.     The  guiding  questions  drawn  from 

the  research  literature  on  educational  change  and 

innovation  implementation  were  as  follows: 

1.  What  impact  has  the  RAISE  Bill  had  on  every-day 
practices  in  two  Florida  high  schools? 

2.  Which  RAISE  Bill  provisions  are  supported  by  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  what  reasons  do  they  give  for 
their  support? 

vi 


3.  Which  RAISE  Bill  provisions  are  opposed  by  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  what  reasons  do  they  give  for 
their  opposition? 

4.  Are  there  tensions  in  Florida  public  high  school 
education  that  make  it  difficult  for  educators  to 
comply  with  the  intent  of  RAISE  legislation?     If  so, 
what  are  they  and  how  have  educators  coped  with  them? 
Curriculum,   instruction,  and  assessment  practices  in 

both  schools  changed  as  a  result  of  the  legislation,  but 
the  changes  were  not  necessarily  those  intended  by  the 
Legislature.     Unintended  practices  included  excessive 
preparation  for  the  Statewide  Student  Assessment  Test, 
introduction  of  new  "watered-down"  academic  courses,  and  a 
dramatic  increase  in  summer  and  night  school.  RAISE- 
related  school-based  practices  were  the  result  of  a  series 
of  tensions  that  complicated  efforts  to  translate  mandated 
policy  into  intended  practices.     These  tensions  were 
related  to  the  top-down  fashion  in  which  the  legislation 
was  imposed  on  educators,  and  to  the  content  of  the 
legislation  itself  which  educators  believed  was 
inappropriate  for  some  students,  especially  those  at-risk 
of  dropping  out  of  high  school. 

This  study  suggests  that  educational  change  is 
unsuccessful  when  policy  makers  are  unaware  of  the  tensions 
inherent  in  public  education  and  that  educators  will  resist 
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implementing  policies  as  intended  if  they  believe  the 
consequences  will  be  harmful  for  them  or  their  students. 
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CHAPTER  1 
BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  STUDY 


In  1983,  the  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education 
called  for  national  education  reform  including  more  time  in 
school,  more  rigorous  academic  standards,  and  increased 
graduation  requirements.     Within  a  year  of  the  publication 
of  A  Nation  at  Risk.   3  5  states  changed  high  school 
graduation  requirements,  eight  approved  lengthening  the 
school  day,  and  21  proposed  revising  textbooks  and 
instructional  materials  (United  States  Department  of 
Education,   1984,  p.   16) .     Ten  states  implemented  new 
statewide  testing  programs  and  12  expanded  existing  minimum 
competency  tests   (Goertz,   1986,  p.  10). 

The  Florida  Legislature  passed  the  Raising  Achievement 
in  Secondary  Education  (RAISE)  Bill  in  1983,  just  months  , 
after  A  Nation  at  Risk  came  off  the  presses.     The  RAISE 
Bill  increased  high  school  graduation  requirements.  In 
order  to  earn  a  diploma,  high  school  students  would  have  to 
earn  a  minimum  1.5  Grade  Point  Average  (GPA)  on  a  4.0 
scale,  pass  the  State  Student  Assessment  Test  (SSAT) 
measuring  basic  skills,  and  earn  24  credits,   including  four 
in  English  and  three  each  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
social  studies.  Most  districts  followed  the  State 
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Legislature's  suggestion  to  expand  the  school  day  to  seven 
periods.     The  state  required  that  high  school  students  be 
enrolled  in  at  least  300  minutes  of  instruction  each  school 
day.     The  Legislature  imposed  a  standardized  grading  system 
and  set  minimum  student  performance  standards  in  all 
required  and  most  elective  courses. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Although  the  seven-period  day,   the  SSAT,   and  the  1.5 
minimum  GPA  for  graduation  have  been  the  topic  of 
considerable  public  debate  since  the  passage  of  the  RAISE 
Bill,   little  research  has  been  done  on  the  impact  this  bill 
has  had  on  practices  in  schools.     School-based  practices 
include  instructional,  curricular,  and  assessment 
practices.     Media  accounts  since  1983  have  recorded 
educators'  concerns  that  new  practices  resulting  from  the 
RAISE  Bill  would  drive  at-risk  students  out  of  school  and 
increase  the  workload  of  teachers.     Educators  pointed  out 
that  the  Legislature  did  not  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
implement  the  reforms,  that  the  bill  was  passed  and 
implemented  without  due  deliberation,  and  that  the 
educational  community  had  not  been  consulted  about  the 
appropriateness  of  the  bill's  provisions. 

Mandating  educational  reform  at  the  state  level  does 
not  guarantee  successful  implementation  at  the  district  or 
school  levels.     Policy  makers  interested  in  educational 
reform  often  attempt  to  make  changes  in  education,  but  fail 
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to  take  into  account  what  Lieberman  (1982)  called  the 
tensions  of  school  improvement.     These  tensions  are  created 
by  such  dilemmas  as  trying  to  teach  large  groups  of 
children  and  still  meet  individual  needs.     The  tensions 
between  bureaucratic  controls  and  the  demands  of 
professional  work  may  be  counterproductive  (Darling- 
Hammond,  1988).     Common  (1983)  maintained  that  policy 
makers  believe  educators  are  agents  and  consumers  of  reform 
and  will  perform  as  expected  in  order  to  maintain  security 
and  earn  the  rewards  of  the  organization.     However,  there 
are  numerous  tensions  in  public  education  that  may  inhibit 
the  implementation  of  new  practices  at  the  school  level 
(Boston  Women's  Teachers  Group,  1983).     Even  when  teachers 
want  to  comply  with  mandated  change,  they  may  confront 
conditions  that  make  compliance  difficult  (Weinshank, 
Trumbull,  &  Daly,   1983).     Policy  makers  may  not  realize 
that  even  under  the  best  circumstances,  changes  in 
instructional  and  management  practices  may  cause  confusion, 
self-doubt,  new  work  procedures,  and  shifts  in 
organizational  roles   (Huberman  &  Miles,   1984,  p.  72). 

Little  is  known  about  what  happens  once  legislated 
reform  is  implemented  at  the  school  level.     It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  see  if  some  of  the  RAISE  reforms  have  been 
implemented.     For  example,  provisions  such  as  the  grading 
system  and  seven  period  day  are  evident  from  report  cards 
and  class  schedules;  however,  how  RAISE  affects  other 


school-based  practices  is  less  clear.     A  micro-level  study 
of  RAISE  as  its  provisions  were  implemented  in  Florida 
schools  is  needed  to  discover,  describe,  and  explain  its 
consequences  in  terms  of  the  tensions  of  school 
improvement.     Such  a  study  is  especially  important  because 
research  has  shown  that  educational  innovations  may  not  be 
implemented  the  way  policy  makers  expected  (Herman  & 
McLaughlin,  1976;  Waugh  &  Punch,  1987) .     Both  the  way 
innovations  are  planned  and  implemented,  and  the  content  of 
the  innovations  themselves,  influence  resultant  school- 
based  practices.     Berman  and  McLaughlin  (1976)  suggested 
that  if  educators  are  not  involved  in  decision-making  about 
the  implementation  of  an  innovation,  the  success  of  the 
innovation  is  significantly  reduced  (p.  359) . 

Wise  (1979)  concluded  from  his  research  that  state- 
level  reform  efforts  seldom  improve  student  achievement, 
but  almost  invariably  increase  school  system  bureaucracy. 
Educators  who  reject  the  practices  imposed  in  bureaucratic 
schools  cause  those  educational  policies  to  fail  (p.  xiv) . 
Wayson,  Mitchell,  Pinnel,  and  Landis  (1988)  claimed  that 
the  top-down  approach  of  legislatively  mandated  change 
creates  resistance  among  teachers  (p.   15) . 

Teachers •  motives  and  attitudes  are  important  factors 
determining  their  adoption  of  new  practices  (Huberman  & 
Crandall,   1982,  p.   34).     In  fact,  teachers  are  seldom 
receptive  to  changes  that  conflict  with  their  basic 


attitudes  toward  education  (Waugh  &  Punch,   1987,  p.  244)  . 
If  they  perceive  innovations  to  be  inappropriate,  teachers 
are  unlikely  to  use  them  with  commitment  and  may  even  alter 
them  (Hall  &  Hord,  1987,  p.  345).     Teachers  who  believe  a 
reform  is  unnecessary  or  detrimental  to  their  own  or  their 
students'  well-being  often  "veto"  it  at  the  classroom  level 
(Common,   1983,   p.  205). 

The  purpose  of  this  qualitative  investigation  is  to 
determine,  describe,  and  analyze  practices  resulting  from 
RAISE  legislation  in  two  Florida  high  schools.     What  has 
happened  in  these  schools  in  response  to  RAISE  will  be 
discussed  in  relation  to  relevant  research  on  innovations 
and  the  tensions  of  school  improvement.     Two  schools  were 
selected  to  help  determine  how  implementation  processes  are 
affected  by  school-climate  variables.     The  following 
guiding  questions  were  drawn  from  the  educational  reform 
and  innovation  literature.  ,  , 

1.  What  impact  has  the  RAISE  Bill  had  on  every-day 
practices  in  two  Florida  high  schools? 

2.  Which  RAISE  Bill  provisions  are  supported  by  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  what  reasons  do  they  give  for 
their  support? 

3.  Which  RAISE  Bill  provisions  are  opposed  by  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  what  reasons  do  they  give  for 
their  opposition? 
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4.      Are  there  tensions  in  Florida  public  high  school 
education  that  make  it  difficult  for  educators  to 
comply  with  the  intent  of  RAISE  legislation?     If  so, 
what  are  they  and  how  have  educators  coped  with  them? 

Significance  of  the  Study 
The  RAISE  Bill  was  intended  to  improve  the  achievement 
of  Florida's  high  school  students  by  increasing  graduation 
requirements  and  changing  related  school  practices. 
However,   little  is  known  about  what  school-level  changes 
actually  occurred  following  RAISE.     Research  is  needed  to 
establish  what  impact  RAISE  has  had  on  school-based 
practices.     Documenting  practices  through  studies  that 
focus  on  school-based  personnel  charged  with  implementing 
reforms  can  generate  relevant  information  useful  to 
researchers,  practitioners,  and  policy  makers  alike. 

Although  evaluations  of  reform  efforts  in  Florida  and 
other  states  have  been  done,  most  are  survey  studies 
augmented  by  school-site  observations  and  interviews.  Such 
evaluations  are  valuable,  but  they  do  not  provide  the 
detail  and  depth  provided  by  case  study  methods. 

Definition  of  Terms 
In  order  to  clarify  concepts  and  terminology  used  in 
this  study,  the  following  definitions  are  provided. 

A  certificate  of  completion  is  awarded  to  students  who 
have  completed  the  minimum  of  24  required  credits,  but  have 
not  passed  the  State  Student  Assessment  Test  II   (SSAT  II) 


or  earned  a  grade  point  average  (GPA)   of  at  least  1.5  on  a 
4.0  scale  (Florida  School  Laws.   1987,  p.   137).  A 
certificate  of  completion  is  not  a  standard  diploma.  Some 
students  and  teachers  use  the  term  "certificate  of 
attendance"  instead  of  certificate  of  completion. 

Concern  is  defined  as  an  aroused  state  of  personal 
feelings  and  thoughts  in  response  to  a  particular  issue  or 
task.     Close  personal  involvement  heightens  concern  which 
is  reflected  in  greatly  increased  mental  activity,  thought, 
worry,  analysis,  and  anticipation  (Hall  &  Hord,   1987,  p. 
59)  . 

Credit  is  defined  as  follows:       Florida  students  earn 
one  credit  for  a  minimum  of  150  hours  of  bona  fide 
instruction  in  a  designated  course  of  study.  Beginning 
with  the  class  of  1987,  students  must  have  earned  a  minimum 
of  24  credits  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma.  Students 
attend  school  for  3  6  weeks  a  year  which  make  up  two 
semesters  and  earn  a  half  credit  per  semester  for  each 
course  passed  (Florida  School  Laws.   1987,  p.  137). 

Grade  point  average  (GPA)  for  one  semester  is 
calculated  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  quality  points 
earned  (four  for  each  A,  three  for  each  B,  two  for  each  C, 
one  for  each  D,  and  zero  for  each  F)   by  two  and  then  by  the 
number  of  attempted  credits.     Students  taking  seven  courses 
are  attempting  3.5  credits  per  semester.     A  student  with 
two  As,  two  Bs,  two  Cs,  and  an  F  would  have  a  semester  GPA 


s 

of  2.57,  which  is  a  high  C  average  (18  quality  points  /  2  / 
3.5  =  2.57).     Beginning  with  the  class  of  1989,  students 
must  have  a  cumulative  1.5  minimum  GPA  in  their  courses  to 
earn  a  standard  diploma.     Districts  may  adopt  policies  such 
as  summer  school  attendance,  help  sessions,  and  forgiveness 
rules  in  order  to  help  students  attain  the  1.5  (Florida 
School  Laws.   1987,   p.  136). 

High  school  grading  system  is  as  follows:  Beginning 
in  the  1987-88  school  year,  the  grading  system  and 
interpretation  of  letter  grades  was  A  is  94  to  100%,  B  is 
85  to  93%,   C  is  75  to  84%,   D  is  65  to  74%,   and  F  is  64%  and 
less,  and  is  defined  as  failure  (Florida  School  Laws.  1987, 
p.  137 .  '  ■"      '   .  „  •  , 

Implementation  is  the  actual  use  of  an  innovation  or 
what  an  innovation  consists  of  in  practice  (Fullan  & 
Pomfret,   1977,   p.   336).  '  -  • 

Innovation  is  a  plan  with  a  statement  of  goals  and 
means  designed  to  change  standard  behavior,  practices,  or 
procedures  (Berman  &  McLaughlin,   1976,  p.  364). 

Minimum  student  performance  standards,  required  by  law 
since  July  of  1985,  are  a  broad  set  of  educational  skills 
and  competencies  in  selected  curriculum  areas,  developed  by 
the  Florida  Department  of  Education,   from  which  the 
district  minimum  standards  are  derived  (Florida  School 
Laws.   1987,   p.   135) . 
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Power  is  defined  as  follows:     Person  A  exercises  power 
over  Person  B  when  A  gets  B  to  do  something  B  probably 
would  not  have  done  otherwise  and  when  that  "something"  is 
in  accord  with  a  plan  A  wants  to  put  into  effect.     Person  A 
also  exercises  power  when  A  prevents  B  from  doing  something 
B  wants  to  do,  again  in  accord  with  A's  wishes  (Fraatz, 
1987,  p.   16) . 

School-based  practice,  as  used  in  this  study,  refers 
to  the  intended  and  unintended  consequences  of  RAISE 
legislation  in  schools.     They  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  instructional,  curricular,  and  assessment  practices. 

Standard  diploma  is  a  high  school  diploma  awarded  to 
students  who  have  met  all  high  school  requirements.  These 
include  a  minimum  1.5  GPA,  passing  the  SSAT  II,  and 
successfully  completing  24  credits,  including  four  English 
credits  and  three  each  of  mathematics,  science,  and  social 
studies   (Florida  School  Laws^   1987,  pp.  135-137). 

State  Student  Assessment  Test  Part  I   (SSAT  I)   is  a 
test  of  basic  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics 
which  is  taken  in  grades  3,  5,  8,  and  10.     Results  indicate 
specific  skills  that  students  lack  and  for  which  they 
require  remediation. 

State  Student  Assessment  Test  Part  II   (SSAT  II) ,  a 
requirement  for  graduation  since  1983,   is  a  test  of  the 
application  of  the  skills  tested  in  the  SSAT  I  and  consists 
of  two  parts — communications  and  mathematics.     It  is  taken 
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for  the  first  time  in  March  of  the  tenth  grade,  and 
students  who  fail  may  retake  it  each  Fall  and  Spring  until 
they  pass.     If  they  do  not  pass  before  finishing  their  high 
school  course  work,  they  receive  a  certificate  of 
completion  instead  of  a  standard  diploma. 

Scope  of  the  Study     ;    ' "  - 
This  gualitative  research  project  consisted  of  two 
case  studies  detailing  the  consequences  of  specific  RAISE 
provisions  in  two  schools.     Schools  were  selected  to 
represent  different  geographic  regions,  socioeconomic 
strata,  and  ethnic  populations.     The  reforms  studied  deal 
primarily  with  high  school  graduation  requirements.  RAISE 
requires  a  minimum  of  24  credits  for  graduation,  including 
four  credits  of  English,  and  three  credits  each  of 
mathematics,  social  studies,  and  science;  a  1.5  minimum 
grade  point  average  (GPA) ;  and  a  passing  grade  on  the  SSAT. 
The  study  also  included  an  examination  of  the  standardized 
grading  system,  minimum  performance  standards,  and  the 
seven-period  day.       >  *    .         I  ' '.^k 

I  spent  four  or  five  days  a  week  for  three  months  at 
each  school  collecting  documents,  interviewing  students  and 
educators,  and  doing  observations.     The  first  school,  which 
I  will  call  Southern  High,  was  studied  from  the  beginning 
of  September  until  the  end  of  November  of  1989.  Southern 
High  is  an  inner-city  school  in  a  low  socioeconomic  .  . 
neighborhood  in  a  South  Florida  city  known  for  its  extremes 
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of  wealth  and  poverty.     Of  the  school's  1,200  students,  70% 
were  Black  or  Hispanic.     As  a  result  of  Southern  High 
teacher  recommendations,  I  also  spent  parts  of  three  days 
at  an  adult  education  center  where  some  Southern  High 
students  attended  night  school. 

The  second  school,  which  I  will  call  Northern  High, 
was  studied  from  the  beginning  of  March  until  the  end  of 
May  of  1990.     Northern  High  is  located  in  an  upper  middle- 
class  suburban  community  in  North  Florida.     Over  90%  of  its 
2,000  students  enrolled  were  White. 

The  combined  data  from  the  two  sites  consisted  of  242 
semi-structured  interviews  lasting  an  average  of  50  minutes 
each,  165  observations  of  classes  and  other  school 
activities,  and  almost  3,000  pages  of  district  and  school- 
level  documents.     One  hundred  thirty  interviews  were  with 
teachers,  59  with  students,  22  with  school  and  district- 
level  administrators,  15  with  guidance  personnel,  and  16 
with  community  members  and  others  involved  in  education. 
During  interviews  and  observations,  data  were  typed 
directly  into  a  portable  computer.     Analysis  of  these  data 
was  done  using  ethnographic  methods  through  a  system  of 
domain,  taxonomy,  and  theme  analysis  (Spradley,   1980)  with 
the  aid  of  "Ethnograph, "  a  qualitative  data  analysis 
software  program. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  school  personnel  and  students 
felt  comfortable  expressing  their  views,  all  participants 
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were  guaranteed  confidentiality.     The  names  of  the  schools 
have  been  changed  and  locations  not  identified. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  describe  the 
consequences  of  specific  RAISE  Bill  provisions  as  they  were 
implemented  in  two  Florida  schools.     The  schools  selected 
do  not  represent  all  Florida  schools.     Differences  and 
similarities  in  findings  between  the  two  schools  may  or  may 
not  be  representative  of  trends  in  other  schools. 

Overview  of  Chapters 

In  Chapter  2 ,   I  describe  the  national  education  reform 
movement  that  began  with  the  publication  of  A  Nation  at 
Risk.     I  also  describe  Florida's  efforts  to  reform  ; 
secondary  education  and  provide  an  overview  of  theories 
relating  to  educational  change,   implementation  of  ^ 
innovations  in  schools,  and  teachers'  power  over 
determining  school-based  practices.     In  Chapter  3,1 
explain  the  qualitative  research  methodology  used.  The 
findings  of  the  study  are  presented  in  Chapters  4,  5,  and 
6.     In  the  final  chapter,  I  discuss  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  this  study  and  implications  for  educational  reform. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE  . 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  review  of  the  literature  is  to 
provide  a  context  for  describing  and  explaining  the 
consequences  of  RAISE  Bill  provisions  as  implemented  in  two 
Florida  schools.     In  order  to  do  this,   I  briefly  review  the 
history  of  the  national  reform  movement  set  into  motion  by 
the  publication  of  A  Nation  at  Risk  in  1983.     I  describe  the 
debate  surrounding  the  1983  passage  of  the  RAISE  Bill,  and 
the  implementation  of  its  provisions  in  several  school 
districts.     Assuming  that  RAISE  implementation  stimulated 
changes  in  school-based  practices,   I  also  review  theories 
relating  to  educational  change  in  order  to  argue  that 
teachers  have  powerful  motives  for  resisting  some  kinds  of 
education  reform.     I  survey  research  on  innovation 
implementation  in  order  to  provide  a  context  for 
understanding  how  the  content  of  the  legislation,  and  the 
way  it  was  implemented,  may  have  influenced  educators  to 
support,  accommodate,  or  resist  it.     This  is  followed  by 
literature  exploring  tensions  and  contradictions  inherent  in 
current  U.S.  secondary  education  that  make  it  difficult  for 
educators  to  comply  with  mandated  changes  even  when  they 


support  those  changes.     Researchers  have  shown  that  teachers 
have  the  power  to  resist  or  alter  reforms  they  oppose  or 
find  contradictory.     Therefore,  the  final  section  is  a 
discussion  of  the  power  teachers  have  over  school-based 
practices. 

National  Educational  Reform  in  the  1980s 
As  the  result  of  civil  rights  litigation,  the  majority 
of  federal  and  state  educational  legislation  of  the  1960s 
and  1970s  mandated  equality  in  the  provision  of  educational 
services;  however,  as  the  1970s  ended,  concern  shifted  from 
educational  equity  to  accountability  because  of  a  new  focus 
on  the  economy.     According  to  Sinclair  and  Ghory  (1987) ,  the 
failure  of  children  to  succeed  in  school  was  not  formerly  a 
pressing  social  issue  because  children  who  did  poorly  in 
school  would  eventually  find  unskilled  jobs  and  be  able  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families.     As  late  as  1900,  38% 
of  the  U.S.   labor  force  was  employed  in  agriculture  and  23% 
in  nonfarm  unskilled  work.     Much  has  changed  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.     At  present,  less  than  10%  of  the  population 
finds  work  as  unskilled  labor  (p.  ix) .  Employment 
opportunities  shifted  from  agriculture  to  heavy  industry  and 
now  to  service  and  information  industries.     As  Ahmann  (1983) 
has  pointed  out. 

We  are  experiencing  a  "megashift"  from  an 
industrial-based  society  to  an  information-based 
one,   in  which  there  is  a  declining  emphasis  on  the 
manufacture  of  goods  and  a  concurrent  emergence  of 
an  economy  based  on  the  gathering,  organizing,  and 
selling  of  information,    (p.  41) 
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Ahmann  is  convinced  that  high  school  graduates  are  ill 
prepared  to  enter  today's  high-skill  information-based  job 
market.     Achievement  tests  show  that  students  have  not 
"mastered  a  wide  variety  of  higher-order  skills,  such  as 
the  ability  to  apply  facts  and  principles  in  new  situations 
or  analyze  a  complex  situation  and  draw  conclusions  about 
it"   (p.   30).     In  High  School.  Boyer  (1983)  made  the  same 
point.     He  suggested  that  our  unstable  and  volatile  world 
requires  students  to  "see  beyond  themselves  and  better 
understand  the  interdependent  nature  of  our  world"   (p.  4) . 
He  proposed  that  the  United  States'  position  in  the 
international  economic  system  is  weaker  and  its  population 
less  prepared  to  compete  with  other  nations  than  prior  to 
the  1970s.     Boyer  linked  the  push  for  excellence  in 
education  to  economic  recovery  and  jobs.     "We're  being  told 
that  better  schools  will  move  the  nation  forward  in  the 
high-tech  race.     And,  echoing  the  post-Sputnik  era,  we're 
being  told  that  tougher  math-science  standards  are  required 
to  keep  the  nation  strong"   (p.  5) . 

In  the  early  1980s,  Florida  Legislators  believed  that 
improving  the  educational  system  would  attract  high-tech 
industries  and  promote  economic  development  (Patrick,  1983, 
p.  5D) .     At  the  same  time,   state  governments  became  heavily 
involved  in  educational  reform  emphasizing  educational 
standards  and  accountability.     Legislators  called  for 
minimum  competency  testing  for  high  school  graduation.  v 


They  passed  accountability  laws  mandating  scientific 
management  systems  and  establishing  minimum  student 
performance  standards  (Fuhrman,  1989,  p.  62). 
National  and  State  Commission  Reports 

A  rash  of  national  and  state  commissions  reporting  on 
the  status  of  United  States  education  led  to  a  dramatic 
increase  in  state  mandated  educational  reform  initiatives 
in  the  1980s.     Although  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education's  A  Nation  at  Risk  (1983)  was  just 
one  of  hundreds  of  these  reports  calling  for  educational 
reform,  it  was  the  first  to  generate  widespread  discussion 
among  state  legislators.     Its  authors  called  for  increased 
high  school  graduation  requirements,  rigorous  and 
measurable  standards,  higher  expectations  for  academic 
performance,  a  longer  school  day  or  school  year,  improved 
teacher  preparation,  the  prof essionalization  of  teaching, 
and  state  leadership  in  implementing  these  reforms  (pp.  24- 
32) .     The  national  commission  claimed  dramatically  that  the 
nation  had  "been  committing  an  act  of  unthinking, 
unilateral  educational  disarmament"   (p.  5)  against 
international  competitors.     The  commission  got  results.  In 
1984,  the  United  States  Department  of  Education  reported 
that  "education  has  vaulted  to  the  forefront  of  the 
national  agenda"   (p.   12)   and  that  275  state-level  education 
task  forces  had  been  created  (p.   15) .     Forty-eight  states 
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were  considering  new  high  school  graduation  requirements, 
and  35  had  approved  them. 

In  July  of  1983,  the  Governor  of  Florida  signed  the 
RAISE  Bill  and  the  Reform  Act,  an  educational  reform 
package  that  strengthened  mathematics  and  science  programs, 
increased  high  school  graduation  requirements,  required 
student  performance  standards,  and  increased  instructional 
time.     By  1984-85,  4  0  other  states  had  increased  high 
school  graduation  requirements  (Goertz,   1986).  Three- 
quarters  of  these  states  required  between  18  and  22  total 
credits  for  graduation.     Of  these,  at  least  12  had  to  be  in 
core  academic  subjects.     Most  states  required  a  minimum  of 
four  years  of  English,  two  or  three  years  of  social 
studies,  two  years  each  of  mathematics  and  science,  and  one 
or  two  years  of  health  and  physical  education.     Half  the 
states  also  required  one  year  of  another  subject,  usually 
in  the  fine  or  practical  arts.     The  RAISE  Bill  established 
a  graduation  requirement  of  24  credits,  the  most  stringent 
in  the  nation.     Only  Florida,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Vermont  required  three  credits  each  of  mathematics  and 
science. 

Green  (1987)  provided  a  synopsis  of  "second  wave" 
reform  reports  written  after  the  "first  wave"  reports  of  ' 
the  early  1980s.     She  maintained  that  a  second  round  of 
reforms  must  "continue  to  prepare  students  better  for  a 
changing  society  and  address  omissions  in  initial  efforts" 


(p.  5) .     The  second  wave  reports  mentioned  the  need  to 
professionalize  teaching  and  to  improve  the  working 
conditions  of  teachers  and  students.     The  authors  of  these 
reports  promoted  local  reform  by  states,  districts,  and 
schools.     Finally,  second  wave  reports  focused  on  the  needs 
of  minority  students  because  their  already  high  dropout 
rates  were  likely  to  increase  if  standards  were  raised  and 
no  effort  made  to  help  students  meet  those  standards. 

In  an  analysis  of  18  commission  reports,  Webb  and 
Sherman  (1989)  proposed  that  commissions  are  not  all  alike. 
They  labeled  the  commission  reports  "political  documents" 
of  four  types,  whose  authors  speak  "from  particular  points 
of  view  and  with  the  interests  of  specific  constituencies 
in  mind"  (1989,  p.  559).     Some  reports,  such  as  A  Nation  at 
Risk,  emphasized  economic  and  technical  excellence. 
Others,  such  as  Adler's  The  Paidea  Proposal    (1982),  focused 
on  academic  excellence.     The  last  two  types  of  commission 
reports  are  exemplified  by  Boyer's  High  School  (1983)  that 
envisioned  institutional  excellence,  and  the  National 
Coalition  of  Advocates  for  Students'  Barriers  to  Excellence 
(1985)  that  emphasized  excellence  and  equity  (Webb  & 
Sherman,   1989,  p.  564).     Regardless  of  type,  all  the 
commission  reports  documented  a  decline  in  the  quality  of 
education  and  were  designed  to  sound  an  alarm. 

Wimpleberg  and  Ginsberg  (1989)  viewed  the  reports  from 
another  perspective.     They  reminded  readers  that 
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commissions  have  been  claiming  the  failure  of  U.S. 
education  for  90  years.     During  this  time,  the  reports  have 
abounded  in  generalities  and  lacked  suggestions  on  how  to 
implement  recommendations.     Commission  reports  receive 
considerable  attention,  but  generally  have  minimal  lasting 
impact  (p.  14).     The  authors  suggested  that  commission 
reports  on  education  conceptualize  change  in  which 
recommendations  "trickle  down"  from  the  national  level  and 
through  state  and  local  levels  before  arriving  at  the 

school.     When  recommendations  eventually  are  implemented  at 

/  -• 

the  bottom,  practice  may  only  remotely  resemble  what  was 
originally  professed  at  the  top  (p.  13). 

Two  major  criticisms  of  most  commission  reports  are 
that  they  ignored  the  input  of  teachers  (Wayson,  Mitchell, 
Pinnell,   &  Landis,  1988)  and  did  not  consider  the  needs  of 
at-risk  youth     (Bastian,  Fruchter,  Gittel,  Greer,  & 
Haskins,   1986;  Lauderdale,   1987;  MDC,   1985,   1988;  Reeves, 
1988).     Wayson  et  al.    (1988)  observed  that  reform  movement 
policy  makers  followed  a  "top-down,  quick-fix  strategy"  (p. 
12)  and  ignored  research  findings  that  reform  efforts  are 
most  successful  when  they  enlist  local  teachers  and 
principals.     Top-down,  hierarchical  reform  is  characterized 
by  a  straight-line  delegation  of  authority  with  students 
and  teachers  at  the  bottom  and  the  state  legislature  "which 
is  presumed  to  have  gained  its  authority  from  divine 
sources"   (p.   12)  at  the  top.     Wayson  et  al.  (1988) 


theorized  that  layers  of  decision-makers  are  involved  in 
the  daily  enterprise  of  schooling  and  that  they  respond  to 
both  outside  pressures  and  pressures  from  each  other.  The 
most  important  decision-makers  in  the  hierarchy  are 
individual  teachers  because  they  hold  virtual  veto  power 
over  reforms  initiated  at  other  levels.     Those  writing 
reform  reports  ignored  the  craft  knowledge  of  teachers  and 
did  not  attend  to  their  concerns.     Instead,  most  reports 
traced  a  decline  in  educational  standards  back  to  the 
inadequacies  of  teachers.  *- 

Although  for  90  years  commissions  have  been  making 
recommendations  for  improving  education,  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  was  the  first  to 
generate  widespread  discussion  of  education  reform  among 
state  legislators.     These  discussions  led  to  changes  in 
state  high  school  graduation  requirements  and  - 
accountability  laws.     A  major  criticism  of  reports  during 
the  1980s  was  that  they  ignored  at-risk  students  and 
teachers  in  formulating  education  reform  and 
implementation.     Ignoring  these  populations  may  have 
contributed  to  unintended  consequences  once  recommendations 
"trickled  down"  to  the  school  level.     Such  consequences  are 
discussed  in  the  next  section. 
Consequences  of  Educational  Reform 

Lauderdale  (1987)  proposed  that  the  recommendations  of 
A  Nation  at  Risk^  notably  that  course  requirements. 
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standards,  expectations,  and  time  in  school  be  increased, 

apply  best  to  the  top  tier  of  society,  "to  those  students 

who  have  a  natural  inclination  for  learning  and  a  thirst 

for  knowledge"   (p.  32),  but  leave  behind  students  unable  to 

cope  even  with  pre-reform  standards.     Bastian,  Fruchter, 

Gittel,  Freer,  and  Haskins  (1986)   agreed,  maintaining  that 

there  are  new  standards  for  achievement,  but  not 
new  resources  or  strategies  to  ensure  that  all 
children  will  have  the  appropriate  means  to  meet 
these  standards.   ...   In  practice,  the  mainstream 
of  the  excellence  movement  ignores  or  dismisses 
the  qualitative  issues  of  equity,   school  culture, 
and  the  relationships  of  schools  to  communities, 
(p.  5)      .         '  ,  . 

Bastian  et  al.   (1986)  suggested  that  policy-makers  believe 

they  offer  equal  opportunity  simply  by  offering  all 

children  the  same  uniform  structures.     Yet,  the  fallacy 

involved  in  this  belief  is  that 

in  America,  children  of  different  social  classes 
and  races  are  rarely  provided  with  the  same 
quality  of  schools,  the  same  levels  of 
expenditures  per  pupil,  the  same  level  of 
expectations  for  achievement.     [Policy  makers]  :  ' 

disregard  the  fact  that  children  enter  the  schools 
with  very  unequal  societal  conditions  influencing 
their  performance.     (p.  28) 

Other  researchers  related  dropout  rate  increases 
during  the  1980s  to  increased  graduation  requirements  that 
followed  the  publication  of  A  Nation  at  Risk.     At  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
several  researchers  contended  that  minimum  competency 
testing  appeared  to  increase  the  dropout  rate  (Maugh,  1987, 
p.  IIA) .     Dr.  Jose  A.  Cardenas,  executive  director  of  the 


Intercultural  Development  Research  Association,  said  that 
educational  reforms  had  increased  the  dropout  rate  in  Texas 
public  schools  by  about  10%  a  year  (White,  1987).  McDill, 
Natriello,  and  Pallas  (1985)  theorized  that  raising 
standards  could  have  both  positive  and  negative 
consequences  for  potential  dropouts.     Raising  standards 
could,  by  encouraging  greater  student  effort  and  time  on 
schoolwork,  lead  to  higher  achievement.     On  the  other  hand, 
they  could  encourage  students  to  drop  out  by  increasing 
academic  stratification  in  schools  and  causing  more 
failure.  ,  .,     ,         ,  , 

An  evaluation  of  educational  reform  in  California 
found  that  special-needs  students,  such  as  Limited  English 
Proficient  (LEP)  and  the  at-risk,  were  not  overlooked  in 
legislated  reform  efforts  there  (Odden  &  Marsh,  1987). 
Schools  and  districts  increased  both  the  degree  of  services 
and  types  of  approaches  used  to  provide  them. 

Wayson  et  al.    (1988)   surveyed  public  schools  already 
known  for  excellence  in  order  to  find  out  if  any  of  the 
recommendations  of  A  Nation  at  Risk  had  influenced  changes 
in  those  schools.     They  found  that  some  changes,  such  as 
increased  mathematics  and  science  courses,  increased 
homework  and  required  standardized  tests  at  transition 
points,  were  commonly  implemented  after  May  of  1983  when  A 
Nation  at  Risk  was  published.     Other  innovations,  such  as 
computer  literacy  courses,  monitoring  student  progress 
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schoolwide,  and  establishing  school-business  partnerships, 
had  been  implemented  before  1983.     Rejected  by  most  schools 
were  recommendations  to  lengthen  the  school  day,  eliminate 
tracking,  pay  higher  salaries  to  science  and  mathematics 
teachers,  require  minimum  competency  for  a  diploma,  and 
eliminate  non-academic  courses. 

Educators  were  also  asked  to  list  positive  and 
negative  effects  of  the  reform  movement  on  their  schools. 
About  one-third  said  they  saw  no  positive  effects  (Wayson 
et  al.,  1988,  p.  134).     The  other  two-thirds  mentioned  a 
new  focus  on  student  achievement,  basic  skills, 
instruction,  and  curriculum.     There  was  more  awareness  of 
curriculum  objectives  and  how  to  attain  them.  Students 
paid  more  attention  to  grades  and  test  scores  as  a  measure 
of  academic  success  and  learned  more  factual  material. 
"The  movement  has  generated  pride,   increased  commitment, 
and  bolstered  morale  for  both  staff  and  students  .   .   .  and 
allowed  good  schools,  good  teachers,  and  good  students  to 
receive  recognition"  (Wayson  et  al.,  p.  137).     New  sources 
of  funding  had  been  made  available  and  teachers'  salaries 
increased. 

The  negative  effects  of  the  reform  movement  were 
varied.     Respondents  in  the  Wayson  study  wrote  that  the 
attention  given  to  standardized  testing  imposed  excessive 
pressure  on  students  and  staff  to  improve  scores.  The 
movement  contributed  to  unproductive  anxieties  among  staff 


and  frustration  and  failure  among  students.     Much  of  the 
frustration  was  manifested  by  students  taking  five  years  to 
graduate  instead  of  four  and  a  higher  dropout  rate. 
Instruction  and  curriculum  were  less  flexible,  and 
measurable  outcomes  more  prevalent  at  the  expense  of 
affective  and  creative  dimensions.     Paperwork  increased. 
Educators  believe  "the  states'  new  assertion  of  authority 
over  local  districts  violates  traditional  practice  and 
often  leads  to  nonproductive  policy,   lackluster  compliance, 
and  covert  resistance"   (Wayson  et  al.,  1988,  p.  140). 

In  a  1987  Carnegie  Foundation  study  (1988)  evaluating 
the  impact  of  the  educational  reform  movement,  over  13,500 
teachers  told  how  they  felt  about  reform  in  their  states. 
When  asked  to  give  a  grade  to  the  reform  movement,  nearly 
70%  of  teachers  said  the  national  push  for  reform  deserved 
a  C  or  less.     One  teacher  in  five  gave  the  movement  a  D  or 
an  F  (p.  1) .     Although  the  majority  of  respondents  said 
there  had  been  improvement  in  clarifying  school  goals, 
raising  expectations  for  students,  tailoring  instruction  to 
student  needs  and  increasing  student  achievement  in 
mathematics,  reading,  and  writing,  they  believed  that 
paperwork  and  political  interference  in  education  had  also 
increased.     The  most  disturbing  finding  of  the  survey  was 
that  half  the  teachers  believed  morale  within  the 
profession  had  substantially  declined  since  1983.  The 
Carnegie  Foundation  attributed  low  morale  to  the  fact  that 
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teachers  were  blamed  for  the  poor  quality  of  U.S.  education 
when  the  excellence  movement  began. 

The  reform  movement  has  been  driven  largely  by 
legislative  and  administrative  intervention.  The 
push  has  been  concerned  more  with  regulation  than 
renewal.   .   .   .  Thus,  many  teachers  have  remained 
dispirited,  confronted  with  working  conditions 
that  have  left  them  more  responsible,  but  less 
empowered,    (p.  80) 

Of  the  Florida  teachers  surveyed,  20%  believed  morale  had 
improved,   31%  said  it  had  not  changed,  and  49%  said  morale 
was  worse.  /  /  .,  > 

In  a  more  recent  Carnegie  Foundation  report,  only  18% 
of  teachers  surveyed  gave  the  reform  movement  a  grade  of  A 
or  B  compared  to  31%  in  the  1987  survey  (Bradley,  1990); 
28%  said  it  had  earned  a  D  or  an  F.     Ernest  Boyer, 
president  of  the  foundation,  suggested  that  one  of  the 
reasons  could  be  that  "teachers  have  been  bypassed  in  the 
process"  (p.  9).   '     *  -uv 

In  a  study  of  the  implementation  and  effects  of  high 
school  graduation  requirements,  Clune,  White,  and  Patterson 
(1989)   interviewed  more  than  700  state,   local,  and  school 
educators  in  six  states,   including  Florida.     The  most 
common  changes  in  graduation  requirements  were  additions  of 
mathematics  and  science.     Courses  added  were  predominantly 
at  the  introductory  level.     They  included  General  Math, 
Consumer  Math,  and  Introduction  to  Biology.     m  some  cases, 
schools  did  not  add  new  courses  but  made  changes  within 
existing  courses  such  as  dividing  science  into  biological 


and  physical  sciences.     In  other  cases,  old  courses  were 
given  new  names  to  meet  the  new  requirements.  "Evidently, 
the  reforms  amounted  to  a  national  experiment  in  offering 
lower-level  academic  courses  to  middle-  and  low-achieving 
students  who  previously  took  something  else"   (p.  15)  . 
Course  offerings  were  reduced  in  physical  education, 
performing  arts,  home  economics,  business,  and  psychology. 
Schools  in  states  with  high  school  exit  examinations 
offered  instructional  time  to  help  students  pass  the  test, 
and  even  created  credit  earning  remedial  courses. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  advantage  of  the  reform 
movement  was  that  academically  inclined  students  were 
better  prepared  for  college.     Disadvantages  mentioned  were 
an  increased  dropout  rate,  problems  for  lower  achieving 
students,  and  reduced  vocational  offerings. 

Implementation  involved  few  serious  problems  and  costs 
(Clune  et  al.,  1989).     The  most  common  problem  was  a  short 
phase-in  period,  as  many  requirements  had  to  be  implemented 
in  the  Fall  just  after  Spring  legislative  sessions.  The 
researchers  found  that  most  respondents  were  uncertain  if 
reforms  had  met  policy  makers'  goals  because  the  goals  were 
unclear.     The  authors  proposed  that  a  serious  error  in 
designing  reform  was  requiring  too  many  credits  for 
graduation.     They  maintained  that  a  demanding  curriculum 
could  be  accommodated  in  17  credits  if  13  were  earned  in 
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core  courses  such  as  mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
and  English. 

Although  Clune  et  al.    (1989)   found  that  many  new 
courses  were  "watered  down"  or  "introductory"  in  nature, 
Odden  and  Marsh  (1987)   found  that  in  California  new 
academic  courses  represented  substantive  academic  rigor  and 
not  relabeled  or  watered-down  versions  of  old  courses. 

The  major  consequences  of  state  educational  reform 
have  been  in  curriculum.     States  have  increased  mathematics 
and  science  requirements  for  high  school  graduation; 
however,  studies  document  that  the  majority  of  new  ' 
mathematics  and  science  courses  are  of  low  academic 
quality.     Carnegie  Foundation  studies  indicated  that 
teachers  feel  disempowered  by  the  reform  movement.  Studies 
of  the  impact  of  educational  reform  indicated  that 
educators  believe  reform  has  helped  increase  achievement 
among  college-bound  students,  but  placed  excessive  pressure 
on  the  at-risk.     Few  provisions  have  been  made  to  help  at- 
risk  students  reach  increased  graduation  requirements.  As 
a  result,  higher  dropout  rates  since  1983  have  been  blamed 
on  educational  reform. 
Student  Achievement 

In  1984,  U.S.  Education  Secretary  Terrel  Bell  released 
the  first  annual  state-by-state  education  performance 
chart.     He  observed  that  Florida  schools  had  performed 
below  the  national  average  since  1982,  but  that  the 
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statistics  did  not  reflect  progress  achieved  by  the  massive 
educational  reforms  passed  in  1983.     The  1983  figures 
showed  the  average  state  SAT  score  was  890  and  that  65.5% 
of  students  received  a  diploma  in  four  years,  a  graduation 
rate  that  put  Florida  behind  46  other  states  (McQueen, 
1984,  p.   lA) .     In  1990,  after  releasing  the  newest  edition 
of  the  annual  chart,  the  new  Education  Secretary,  Lauro 
Cavazos,  commented,   "Although  we  have  had  some  laudable 
reform  efforts  during  the  past  15  years,  it  is  clear  that 
as  a  nation  we  are  still  not  seriously  committed  to  working 
for  positive  change  in  our  education  system"  (Students 
Learning,   1990,  p.   3).     He  observed  that  national 
graduations  rates  had  fallen  from  71.7%  in  1987  to  71.1%  in 
1988  and  that  average  SAT  scores  had  dropped  by  a  point  to 
903.     Florida  had  an  SAT  average  of  887.     Its  58% 
graduation  rate  was  the  worst  in  the  nation.  ' 

Results  of  the  1988  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  tests  of  reading  and  writing  provided  evidence 
that  students  had  a  better  command  of  factual  information 
and  simple  academic  tasks,  but  did  not  demonstrate  advances 
in  thinking  critically  or  communicating  ideas  (Rothman, 
1990) .     Test  results  showed  that  minorities  have  made  gains 
in  basic  skills,  probably  because  of  remedial  programs 
first  established  during  the  back-to-basics  movement  of  the 
1970s.     However,  little  evidence  is  available  to  show 


school  improvement  efforts  since  1983  have  had  any 
measurable  impact  on  student  performance. 
Summary 

After  the  publication  of  A  Nation  at  Risk,  hundreds  of 
national  and  state  commissions  called  for  educational 
reform.     State  Legislatures  mandated  a  longer  school  day, 
raised  academic  standards,  and  increased  graduation 
requirements.     A  major  criticism  of  these  reports  was  that 
they  ignored  teacher  participation  in  formulating  reform 
initiatives.     A  second  wave  of  reports  stressed  the  need  to 
professionalize  teaching  and  to  consider  the  needs  of  at- 
risk  youth.  f  - 

Critics  contended  that  two  consequences  of  reform  were 
increased  attention  to  measurable  student  outcomes  at  the 
expense  of  affective  and  creative  dimensions,  and  the 
introduction  of  low-level  courses  to  aid  students  meet  new 
science  and  mathematics  requirements.     Student  achievement 
has  not  improved  as  a  consequence  of  state  mandated 
reforms,  and  teachers  feel  increasingly  disempowered.  ' 
Teachers  believe  that  the  more  rigorous  graduation 
requirements  have  benefitted  high  achieving  students,  but 
that  other  students  are  frustrated  and  have  dropped  out  of 
school  to  avoid  further  failure. 

Florida  Secondary  Education  Reform 
The  excellence  movement  began  in  Florida  with  the 
establishment  of  Robert  Graham's  Governor's  Commission  on 


Secondary  Schools  in  1982.     Its  charge  was  to  critically 
examine  secondary  education  in  Florida.     The  twelve  member 
commission  was  made  up  of  five  legislators,  one  district 
superintendent,  two  university  professors,  one  private  • 
school  director,  one  former  state  board  of  education 
member,  and  an  educator  from  the  Kettering  Foundation. 
Nine  meetings  were  held  at  which  national  and  state  leaders 
gave  presentations  (Berger,  1987)  .     Notably,  no  teachers 
were  appointed  to  the  commission. 
Debate  Over  the  RAISE  Bill 

Newspaper  coverage  immediately  before,  during,  and 
after  the  1983  legislative  session  described  the  day-to-day 
progress  of  the  bill  through  the  Florida  Senate  and  House. 
Reporters  documented  the  reasons  that  legislators  and 
Governor  Graham  gave  for  supporting  the  bill. 
Counterpoised  in  many  of  the  same  articles  were  guotes  by 
state  and  local  education  officials  expressing  less  support 
and  sometimes  active  opposition.     Differing  views  were 
apparent  as  early  as  December,  1982  when  the  Governor's 
Commission  released  its  report  (Pendleton,  1982) .  The 
commission  called  for  more  strict  academic  requirements  in 
high  schools  in  order  to  meet  the  threat  of  foreign 
economic  competition.     It  blamed  the  education  system  for 
the  United  State's  weakened  position  in  the  world  economy. 
"To  put  the  matter  simply,  the  state's  county  school 
boards,  which  have  responsibility  for  setting  graduation 


requirements,  have  not  kept  the  school  system  abreast  of 

the  needs  of  the  state,  the  nation  or  the  students" 

(Pendleton,   1982,  p.  IB). 

The  Superintendent  of  schools  in  Duval  County 

expressed  puzzlement  at  the  commission's  criticism. 

I  don't  know  about  the  rest  of  the  state,  but  I 
know  what  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  over 
here  in  the  last  five  or  six  years.   .   .   .  They 
(commission  members)  have  not  talked  to  me  one  bit 
about  our  school  system,  so  I  wonder  where  their 
documentation  is?     (p.  IB) 

Senator  Jack  Gordon  agreed  with  the  commission,  adding,  "A 
standard  education  for  everybody  is  the  best  education" 
(1982,  p.  IB).     The  RAISE  Bill  passed  in  the  Florida  Senate 
after  a  1983  legislative  session  in  which  education  reform 
was  the  top  priority.  . 

After  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  before  it  went 
to  the  House,  The  Miami  Herald  criticized  the  Senate  for 
legislating  reform  without  providing  funds  to  support  it. 
"Sure,  the  state  Senate  talked  a  good  game.   .   .   .  When  the 
time  came  to  cough  up  the  money  for  education,  however, 
senators  choked  on  their  exaggerated  fears  of  a  tax- 
increase  backlash"  ("Check  and  Raise,"  1983,  p.  26A) . 
Senate  President  Curtis  Peterson,  the  architect  of  the 
RAISE  Bill,  tried  to  justify  not  raising  taxes  to  pay  for 
the  reform. 

I  just  can't  always  believe  that  money  solves  all 
your  problems.     I  believe  in  targeting  problems 
and  solving  them  one  at  a  time.     We  still  have 
severe  economic  problems  in  Florida,  and  I  don't 
believe  the  timing  is  right  for  a  heavy  infusion 
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of  dollars  that  are  generated  at  the  expense  of 
the  economically  depressed  citizens  of  Florida. 
(Patrick,  1983,  p.  5B) 

The  Miami  Herald  polled  Floridians  and  found  that  two 
out  of  three  were  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  improve 
the  state's  public  schools.     However,  they  wanted  the  , 
Legislature  to  study  the  education  system  another  year 
before  raising  taxes  (Chethik,   1983,  p.   lA) .     In  pressuring 
the  Legislature  to  increase  taxes.  Governor  Graham  stated, 
"I  believe  the  mood  of  the  Legislature  reflects  the  mood  of 
the  people — which  is  a  strong  commitment  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  school  system,  with  a  recognition  that 
additional  resources  are  necessary  to  fulfill  that 
commitment"   (Patrick,   1984,  p.  8D) .     Later  that  summer,  the 
Legislature  enacted  a  $233  million  tax  increase  to  support 
education  reform.  I 

The  same  Miami  Herald  poll  also  found  88%  of  those 
polled  favored  more  emphasis  on  mathematics  and  science  and 
77%  wanted  stricter  high  school  graduation  requirements; 
however,  62%  disagreed  with  the  idea  of  a  longer  school 
day.     Senator  Peterson  defended  the  seven-period  day  by 
stating  that  more  school  time  was  necessary  because 
students  have  more  to  learn  than  ever  before.     "This  is  a 
case  where  I  have  to  disagree  with  the  people  and  do  what's 
best"   (Chethik,   1983,  p.   lA) . 

As  soon  as  the  RAISE  Bill  passed,  teachers' 
organizations  objected  to  a  longer  school  day  and  more  . 


stringent  course  requirements.     Senator  Jack  Gordon  lashed 
back  by  accusing  educators  of  standing  in  the  way  of  reform 
(Skene,  1983).     He  claimed  that  "This  bill  will  put  Florida 
in  the  forefront  of  educational  reform  in  America"  (Fisher, 
1983,  p.   lOA) .     A  state  task  force  composed  of  teachers, 
principals,  curriculum  heads,  and  education  professors 
released  a  report  in  June  of  1983  that  stated  that  "more 
harm  than  good  will  come  from  forcing  high  school  students 
to  pass  three  years  each  of  math  and  science  in  order  to 
graduate"  (Klein,  1983c,  p.  IB) .     Specifically,  the  task 
force  expressed  concerns  that  the  increased  requirements 
would  cost  more  money  than  legislators  had  been  willing  to 
appropriate,  would  have  little  effect  on  college-bound 
students  while  increasing  the  dropout  rate  among  others, 
would  exacerbate  the  shortage  of  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  and  hence  reduce  their  caliber,  and  would  leave 
students  unable  to  take  courses  in  other  subjects  that  are 
also  important  (Klein,  1983c) .     The  task  force  estimated 
Florida  would  need  1,510  new  mathematics  and  science 
teachers.     The  cost  of  new  science  laboratories  was 

^ 

calculated  at  $27  million. 

Other  concerns  about  RAISE  were  expressed  by  state 
officials.     Attorney  General  Jim  Smith  and  Treasurer  Bill 
Gunter  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Governor's  Cabinet  that 
the  new  high  school  requirements  were  fine  for  Florida's 
brightest  students,  but  not  those  who  do  not  learn  as 


quickly.     They  predicted  the  new  standards  would  increase 

Florida's  dropout  rate  (Bruns,   1983,  p.  4D) .     At  a 

conference  sponsored  by  the  House  Education  K-12  Committee, 

a  panel  of  educators  voiced  similar  concerns.  Nassau 

County  Superintendent  Craig  Marsh  said  that  some  students 

were  already  having  difficulty  graduating  and  that  the 

problems  faced  by  these  students  would  not  be  resolved  by 

raising  requirements.     He  predicted  a  higher  dropout  rate 

during  the  next  two  or  three  years  and  cautioned  that  the 

bill  should  be  implemented  with  flexibility.     "We  need  to 

make  sure  that  children  can  pursue  a  vocational  track  and 

still  meet  the  bill's  requirements"  (Strickland,  1983,  p. 

IB) .     School  administrators  at  the  conference  complained 

that  many  provisions  of  the  bill  needed  clarification.  A 

Duval  Teachers  United  official  mentioned  that,  "When  you 

call  Tallahassee,  no  one  seems  to  have  the  right  answers 

since  the  bill  was  implemented  so  late  in  the  year" 

(Strickland,  1983,  p.  2B) .      ■    i   •  » 

In  Dade  County,  a  high  school  assistant  principal 

stated,  "The  RAISE  Bill  is  contributing  to  our  dropout 

rate"  (Costantinou,  1984,  p.  IB).     According  to  some 

educators,  one  reason  for  elevated  dropout  rates  is  that 

vocational  courses  are  less  available  to  students,  removing 

one  incentive  for  at-risk  students  to  remain  in  school.  A 

Broward  County  high  school  principal  explained. 

We're  going  through  with  this  excellence-in- 
education  program  and  raising  standards,  but  you 
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have  to  take  a  look  at  what  it's  doing  to  the  kids 
who  just  can't  hack  it.   .    .    .  We've  all  expressed 
concern,  but  we  haven't  done  any  studies  yet. 
(Keyser,   1985,   p.  14BR) 

Principals  and  guidance  counselors  blamed  the  increased 

number  of  credits,  a  more  strict  attendance  policy,  a 

minimum  grade  point  average  of  1.5  for  graduation,  and  the 

seventh  period  for  potentially  raising  the  dropout  rate 

among  marginal  students. 

Although  in  existence  well  before  the  passage  of  the 

RAISE  Bill,  the  state  functional  literacy  test,  or 

Statewide  Student  Assessment  Test  (SSAT) ,  was  not  made  a 

graduation  requirement  until  1983.     The  SSAT  measures 

students'  abilities  to  apply  24  mathematics  and 

communications  skills.     There  were  early  concerns  that  a 

disproportionate  number  of  Black  students  failed  the  test. 

Eleven  Black  students  challenged  its  constitutionality,  but 

in  1983  a  federal  court  judge  ruled  that  the  SSAT  was  not 

racially  or  culturally  biased.     A  student's  attorney  argued 

that  the  fact  that  Black  students  were  seven  times  more 

likely  to  fail  the  test  than  were  White  students  showed 

that  Florida's  "long  history  of  segregated  schools  has  left 

'vestiges'  that  make  it  harder  for  Black  students  to  pass 

the  exam"   (Klein,   1983a,  p.   lA) .     In  October  of  1982,  10.2% 

of  the  state's  Black  students,  and  1.4%  of  the  state's 

White  students,  failed  the  test.     To  support  his  ruling 

that  there  was  no  bias,  Judge  George  Carr  wrote  that  all 

skills  on  the  test  are  included  in  the  secondary  curriculum 
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and  that  students  are  permitted  to  take  the  test  up  to  five 
times.     Students  who  fail  are  offered  remedial  help. 

The  RAISE  Bill  was  passed  during  public  debate  in 
which  educators  expressed  concern  about  the  new  laws,  and 
Senators  opposed  raising  taxes  to  support  its 
implementation.     Throughout  the  debate,  it  was  obvious  that 
educators  had  not  helped  formulate  the  RAISE  Bill  and  that 
their  concerns  were  ignored  by  legislators.     In  fact, 
legislators  accused  teachers  of  standing  in  the  way  of 
reform.     Examples  of  consequences  of  the  RAISE  Bill  in 
several  school  districts  are  described  in  the  next  section. 
Consequences  of  the  RAISE  Bill 

New  high  school  requirements  affected  school  districts 
within  weeks  of  the  passage  of  the  RAISE  Bill.     The  law 
allowed  districts  to  delay  the  implementation  of  certain 
provisions  such  as  the  seven-period  day,  until  1987; 
however,  school  districts  were  offered  financial  incentives 
for  early  implementation.     In  Broward  County,  school 
officials  "bemoaned  Legislative  myopia,"  and  School  Board 
Chairperson  Marie  Harrington  commented,   "I  think  we  have  to 
educate  the  legislators  on  how  what  they  do  up  there 
affects  us"   (Shaw,   1983b,  p.   IBR) .     Curriculum  director 
Virgil  Morgan  urged  sophomores  to  enroll  in  summer  school 
immediately  in  order  to  earn  their  third  science  credit 
(Shaw,  1983b).     When  school  started  in  the  Fall,  250  extra 
teachers  reported  to  Broward  County's  22  high  schools  to 
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teach  the  new  seventh  period  (Willson,   1983)  .     With  seven 

periods,  teachers  would  have  no  time  for  planning  or  - 

meeting  with  students  after  school  without  volunteering  to 

work  longer;  their  contracts  restricted  them  to  7.5  hours 

on  campus.     According  to  Tony  Gentile,  president  of  the 

Broward  Teachers  Union, 

We're  finding  a  myriad  of  Mickey  Mouse  schemes  in 
some  of  these  high  schools.     Basically,  what 
they're  doing  is  asking  teachers  to  put  in  more 
time  and  that  was  not  the  intent  of  the  RAISE 
requirement  for  a  longer  day.    (Willson,  1983,  p. 
IBR)  ^  . 

In  Pinellas  County,  school  officials  stated  that  they 

would  have  to  draw  up  new  course  schedules  for  students  who 

were  told  when  they  entered  high  school  that  they  only  had 

to  pass  two  years  each  of  mathematics  and  science.  In 

August,  school  guidance  counselors  contacted  almost  5,000 

Pinellas  County  sophomores  and  juniors  to  explain  the  new 

graduation  requirements  and  present  options  for  making  up 

the  mathematics  and  science  credits.     Options  included 

opening  adult  education  programs  to  students,  scheduling 

students  for  mathematics  or  science  instead  of  electives, 

adding  an  optional  seventh  hour  to  the  school  day,  and 

allowing  students  to  earn  extra  credits  in  summer  school 

(Klein,  I983e,  lOB) .     The  bill  would  force  them  to  find  an 

estimated  $600,000  to  hire  28  new  mathematics  and  science 

teachers  (Klein,  1983d,  p.  12B) .     The  state  was  expected  to 

provide  the  county  with  $1.7  million  to  offset  the  costs  of 

putting  the  options  into  place  (Klein,  1983e,  lOB) . 
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Once  the  1983-84  school  year  began,   it  became  apparent 
that  Pinellas  County  students  were  taking  more  mathematics 
and  science  as  required.     However,  a  survey  of  county  high 
schools  showed  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  77  new 
mathematics  and  science  classes  were  designed  for  students 
in  low  academic  tracks.     Michael  O'Farrell,  staff  director 
of  the  state  Senate  Education  Committee,  observed  that  the 
course  selections  in  Pinellas  County  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  because  the 
legislators  believe  that  students  needed  a  stronger 
foundation  in  the  hard  sciences  (Klein,   1983f ,   IB) . 
Consumer  Math,  Business  Math,  and  General  Math  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  new  mathematics  courses.     Physical  Science, 
designed  for  below-average  students,  was  added  to  the 
science  curriculum.     If  the  purpose  of  the  new  graduation 
requirements  was  to  insure  that  all  students  took  three 
years  of  high  school  level  mathematics  and  sciences,  it 
would  appear  that  this  goal  was  not  being  met.  However, 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  was  not  clear.     When  asked 
about  the  watered-down  courses.  Senator  Curtis  Peterson 
stated  that  he  was  not  surprised  and  that  Florida  "doesn't 
have  enough  qualified  teachers  to  teach  those  tougher 
courses  anyway"   (Klein,   1983f,  p.   12B)  . 

In  Dade  County,  school  officials  took  out 
advertisements  in  local  newspapers  warning  students  that 
they  might  have  to  attend  summer  school  in  order  to  fit  in 
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mathematics  and  science  courses.     Officials  also  mentioned 
they  might  have  to  dismiss  art  and  music  teachers  in  order 
to  have  money  to  hire  the  new  mathematics  and  science 
teachers  (Klein,  1983b) . 

Teachers  were  told  in  1985  that  they  would  have  to 
demonstrate  to  the  state  Department  of  Education  that  they 
were  using  statewide  uniform  course  objectives  called 
minimum  student  performance  standards.     Initially,  the 
purpose  of  the  standards  was  a  source  of  confusion  for 
teachers  and  district  administrators,  who  criticized  the 
extra  paperwork  and  wondered  if  the  standards  were  designed 
to  evaluate  students  or  teachers.     In  Leon  County,  teachers 
expressed  concern  that,  at  best  the  standards  would  serve 
as  helpful  guides  for  new  teachers  and,  at  worst,  would 
initiate  "a  drive  to  standardize  every  classroom  in  a  way 
that  will  stifle  creativity  and  produce  students  who  have 
learned  how  to  take  multiple-choice  tests,  but  not  how  to 
think"   (Chang,  1985,  p.  IC) .     Some  school  officials  pointed 
out  the  benefits  of  standardization  so  that  students  in  all 
districts,  regardless  of  size  or  location,  would  obtain  the 
same  education. 

In  1987,  a  statewide  grading  system,  another  RAISE 
Bill  component,  was  implemented.     Previously,  Florida 
counties  had  determined  their  own  grading  scales.  Broward 
County  had  a  10-point  scale  in  which  grades  below  60%  were 
failing.     St.  Lucie  County's  scale  was  more  stringent  with 
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an  A  grade  based  on  93-100%  and  anything  less  than  70% 
receiving  an  F.     The  new  scale  was  94-100%  is  A,  85-93%  is 
B,  75-84%  is  C,  65-74%  is  D,  and  0-64%  is  failure.  School 
officials  in  counties  with  higher  scales  did  not  complain 
about  the  new  scale.     However,  Broward  County  School  Board 
Vice  Chairman  Lori  Parrish  commented,   "What  we're  doing  is 
making  the  fence  so  high,    [students]  can't  jump  over  it" 
(Van  Meter,  1987,  p.  9A) .     A  Palm  Beach  County  official 
observed  that  the  grading  scale  might  not  matter,  because 
teachers  have  different  ways  of  assigning  number  grades 
(Van  Meter,  1987,  p.  9A) .  ^  ^ 

The  requirement  of  a  minimum  1.5  CPA  on  a  4.0  scale  to 
graduate  was  also  applied  statewide  for  the  first  time  in 
1987.     Although  a  grade  of  D,  equivalent  to  one  grade 
point,  is  enough  to  pass  a  class,  students  had  to  obtain  a 
minimum  average  of  1.5  to  graduate.     The  imposition  of  this 
requirement  got  mixed  reviews.     Administrators  tended  to 
question  a  system  in  which  "it's  possible  to  pass  all  your 
classes  and  not  graduate  from  high  school"   (Peterson,  1987, 
p.  IB) .     Some  teachers  said  that  not  all  students  were 
capable  of  obtaining  1.5.     Students  interviewed  by  one 
reporter  said  that,  without  the  requirement,   some  students 
would  do  nothing  in  school.     One  educator  argued  that 
students  must  be  aware  "you  just  can't  survive  anymore 
being  lazy"   (Peterson,   1987,  p.  9B) .     By  February  of  1987, 
the  first  year  the  1.5  CPA  was  required  for  graduation,  128 


Hillsborough  County  students  quit  school  because  they  did 
not  believe  they  could  meet  the  requirement  (Peterson, 
1987). 

Each  district  had  its  own  interpretation  of  how  to 
calculate  the  1.5  GPA.     Some  districts,  such  as  Dade  and 
Sarasota,  did  not  count  Fs  in  elective  courses.  Others, 
had  "forgiveness  rules"  in  which  Fs  were  eliminated  if  the 
course  was  retaken  and  passed. 

The  Statewide  Student  Assessment  Test  (SSAT)  became  a 
graduation  requirement  in  1983.     That  year,  1,3  00  Florida 
seniors  were  denied  diplomas  because  they  failed  the  test. 
Instead,  they  were  issued  certificates  of  completion. 
Although  Blacks  made  up  only  22%  of  the  state  high  school 
population,  they  constituted  62%  of  those  not  receiving 
diplomas  (Klein,  1983b,  IB) .     Education  Commissioner  Ralph 
Turlington  was  encouraged  by  state  scores,  noting  that  98% 
of  Florida  seniors  passed  the  test. 

In  Dade  County,  380  (3%)  of  seniors  were  denied  ^ 
diplomas.     School  officials  offered  them  certificates  of 
completion.     if  the  students  wanted,  however,  they  could 
attempt  to  pass  the  test  again  after  enrolling  in  summer 
school,  a  special  thirteenth  year  program,  or  an  adult 
education  program.     They  could  also  try  to  obtain  a  General 
Education  Development  (GED)  diploma  (Silva,  1983). 
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Research  on  the  RAISE  Bin 

There  have  been  two  major  studies  of  the  RAISE  Bill 
commissioned  by  the  Legislature.     Marketing  Consulting 
Agency  Incorporated  (MGT)    (1987),  a  consulting  firm  that 
specializes  in  research  on  government  programs,  was  hired 
by  the  Legislature  to  do  an  extensive  evaluation  of  RAISE. 
.  The  study  included  interviews  with  key  state- level 
officials;  on-site  interviews  with  students,  administrators 
and  teachers;  and  statewide  mail  surveys  seeking  opinions 
of  teachers,  administrators,  and  college  officials.  MGT 
sought  to  determine  the  impact  of  reform  measures  on 
students  and  their  degree  of  implementation  and 
effectiveness  in  reaching  intended  goals.     It  was  also 
interested  in  identifying  unintended  consequences  of 
implementing  the  legislation.     The  increased  high  school 
graduation  requirements  were  found  to  be  of  most  concern  to 
teachers.     MGT  recommended  that  a  college  preparatory 
diploma  be  created  that  would  maintain  the  24  credit 
graduation  requirement,  but  that  the  standard  diploma 
require  only  22  credits,   including  two  credits  each  of 
mathematics  and  science.     MGT  also  recommended  that  the 
State  Board  of  Education  continue  to  encourage  vocational 
program  substitution  whereby  some  English,  mathematics,  and 
science  credits  may  be  fulfilled  by  coursework  in  the 
vocational  areas.     it  was  suggested  that  the  1.5  GPA 
requirement  for  graduation  be  suspended  until  it  could  be 


ensured  that  all  students  were  aware  of  it  since  the  ninth 
grade.     Provisions  should  be  made  to  assist  at-risk 
students  attain  at  least  1.5.GPA.     MGT  also  recommended 
that  all  districts  use  standard  procedures  to  determine 
CPA's. 

MGT's  last  recommendation  was  that  local  school 
districts  develop  and  implement  a  system  to  identify  and 
assist  at-risk  students  unlikely  to  meet  the  requirements. 
It  found  no  broad  discontent  with  the  uniform  student 
performance  standards,  although  some  concern  was  expressed 
about  the  amount  of  paperwork.     School  districts  had 
trouble  implementing  the  seven-period  day.     Limited  time 
and  changing  interpretations  of  the  law  caused  the 
expenditure  of  excessive  time  and  funds.     No  strong 
evidence  was  presented  against  the  seven-period  day, 
although  MGT  recommended  full  funding  be  provided  by  the  ■ 
Legislature  and  that  study  halls  be  provided  for  students 
not  needing  a  full  course  load.     MGT  was  commissioned  in  , 
1990  to  do  a  second  study  of  RAISE,  but  the  report  on  that 
research  is  not  yet  available. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Needs  Assessment 
and  Planning,  at  The  Florida  State  University,  consisted  of 
a  survey  mailed  to  each  Florida  school  district  to 
investigate  the  interpretation  and  implementation  of 
reforms  (Crise  &  Stakenas,   1989).     The  survey  was  followed 
by  interviews  with  school  personnel  at  12  schools.  The 


authors  found  that  most  districts  use  more  than  one  grading 
scale  and  that  teachers  award  grades  based  upon  self- 
defined  standards,  so  that  regardless  of  numerical  scale 
shifts,  students  receive  the  same  letter  grade  they  might 
have  received  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  new  scale 
(Grise  &  Stakenas,  1989).     Most  districts  use  a  seven- 
period,   50-minute  class  schedule  enabling  students  to  take 
28  credits.     Ironically,  the  50-minute  period  reduced  the 
actual  instructional  time  within  each  course.     Teachers  had 
not  adjusted  course  syllabi  to  cope  with  the  30  day 
decrease  in  instructional  time.     Some  teachers  and  students 
expressed  concern  that  a  seventh  class  was  too  taxing  and 
added  more  homework.     The  expanded  core  course  requirements 
encouraged  departments  to  provide  a  broader  array  of  course 
offerings.     Graduation  rates  remained  constant  from  1981  to 
1988,  although  dropout  rates  for  ninth  and  twelfth  grade 
students  increased. 
Summary  -  .  * 

Researchers  have  found  that  educator  participation  is 
crucial  for  the  successful  planning  and  implementation  of 
educational  change  (Herman  &  McLaughlin,  1976;  Waugh  & 
Punch,   1987).     Studies  also  have  shown  that  educators' 
concerns  about  the  impact  of  innovations  on  themselves  and 
their  students  may  result  in  resistance  to  those 
innovations  (Common,   1983;  Hall  &  Hord,   1987;  Huberman  & 
Crandell,   1982).     Despite  such  research,  media  accounts 
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documented  lack  of  teacher  participation  in  the  formulation 
of  the  RAISE  Bill  (Klein,  1983c;  Klein,  1983d;  Pendleton, 
1982).     The  Florida  Legislature  passed  the  RAISE  Bill 
despite  opposition  from  the  education  community.  Teacher 
groups  complained  that  the  legislature  did  not  adequately 
fund  the  reforms  they  mandated  and  warned  of  the  effect  the 
increased  graduation  requirements  might  have  on  at-risk 
students.     Legislators  ignored  their  complaints  and  accused 
teachers  of  hindering  reform. 

Within  weeks  of  the  bill's  passage,  officials  in  many 
school  districts  extended  the  school  day  to  seven  periods 
and  implemented  new  graduation  requirements.  Students 
suddenly  had  to  rework  schedules  to  pick  up  additional  Fall 
courses,  and  some  had  to  enroll  in  summer  school  in  order 
to  meet  new  mathematics  and  science  requirements.  There 
was  evidence  that  low-level  mathematics  and  science  courses 
were  introduced  to  help  students  meet  the  new  requirements. 

Research  on  the  impact  of  the  RAISE  Bill  showed 
acceptance  of  the  minimum  student  performance  standards  and 
seven-period  day;  however,  educators  expressed  concern 
about  the  impact  that  increased  graduation  requirements 
would  have  on  students,  especially  those  already  at-risk  of 
dropping  out. 

Educational  Change  and  Implementation 
Educational  researchers  recognize  that  the  planning 
and  adoption  of  an  innovation  do  not  guarantee  its 


implementation  (Berman  &  McLaughlin,   1976,   1978;  Corbett, 
Dawson,   &  Firestone,   1984;  Fullan  &  Pomfret,   1977;  Hall  & 
Herd,  1987;  Huberman  &  Crandall,  1982;  Huberman  &  Miles, 
1984;  McLaughlin,  1977;  Waugh  &  Punch,  1987).     Berman  and 
McLaughlin  (1976)  defined  an  innovation  as  a  "plan  with  a 
statement  of  goals  and  means  designed  to  change  standard 
behavior,  practices,  or  procedures"   (p.  364) .     Fullan  and 
Pomfret  (1977)  defined  implementation  as  "the  actual  use  of 
an  innovation  or  what  an  innovation  consists  of  in 
practice"   (p.  336) .     Numerous  factors  may  change  the 
content  of  an  innovation  so  that  after  implementation  it  is 
substantially  different  from  what  policy  makers  anticipated 
when  the  reform  was  planned.      ./  / 
Educational  Change  ' 

Hersey  and  Blanchard  (1982)   identified  four  levels  of 
change  in  people—knowledge,  attitudinal,  behavioral,  and 
group  or  organizational  (p.  2).     They  maintained  that  group 
or  organizational  changes  are  the  most  difficult.  Any 
change  effort  must  begin  with  the  identification  of  a 
problem  or  problems.     A  problem  exists  when  there  is  a 
discrepancy  between  what  is  actually  happening  (the  real) 
and  what  someone  would  like  to  see  happening  (the  ideal) . 
Problem  identification  flows  almost  immediately  into 
analysis  about  why  the  problem  exists  and  which  variables 
may  be  altered  by  an  organization  and  its  management  (p. 
267) .     Implementation  consists  of  identifying  alternative 
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solutions  and  appropriate  implementation  strategies, 

anticipating  the  probable  consequences  of  each  strategy, 

choosing  a  specific  strategy,  and  implementing  it. 

In  a  review  of  the  literature  on  organizational  change 

in  schools,  Giacquinta  (1973)  pointed  out  that  there  was  a 

quantity  of  literature,  but  that  it  contributed  little  to 

systematic  understanding  of  organizational  change  in 

schools.     Giacquinta  concluded  that  the  literature  was 

basically  atheoretical ;  however,  he  made  two  tentative 

propositions.  - 

The  extent  of  change  upon  any  school's 
organization  and  the  speed  with  which  it  occurs 
depend  upon  multiple  factors:  the  nature  of  the 
innovation  introduced,  the  tactics  used  to 
introduce  it,  the  characteristics  of  the 
individual  school  members  who  must  carry  it  out, 
and  the  properties  of  the  school  structure  in 
which  it  is  introduced.   ...  An  attempt  to  change 
a  school  organizationally,  when  successful, 
proceeds  in  three  basic  stages:  initiation  of  the 
innovation,  implementation,  and  incorporation  as  a 
stable  part  of  the  organizational  structure,  (d. 
179) 

Giacquinta  suggested  that  a  particular  organizational 
change  does  not  exist  until  the  behavior  of  members  changes 
in  conformity  with  the  new  expectations. 

Pincus  (1974)  proposed  that  the  market  structure  of 
the  public  school  industry  protects  schools  from  having  to 
adopt  innovations  because  they  have  a  near  monopoly  over 
schooling  services.     He  referred  to  public  schools  as 
"self-perpetuating  bureaucracies"  that  are  protected  by  the 
public  because  they  are  considered  to  be  socially  necessary 
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(p.  115) .     However,  three  factors  that  favor  innovation  in 
schools  are  bureaucratic  safety,  response  to  external 
pressure,  and  approval  of  peer  elites  (p.  120) .  Pincus 
pointed  out  that  the  research  and  development  community 
frequently  complains  that  innovations  are  not  actually 
implemented  in  schools  as  prescribed.     He  laid  the  blame  on 
researchers  who  do  not  provide  sufficient  implementation 
guidance,  on  educators  and  students  who  do  not  want  to 
change  their  behavior  patterns,  on  schools  who  simply  do 
not  know  how  to  implement  the  innovation,  and  on  educators 
who  verbally  adopt  innovations  without  actual 
implementation.       "  - 

Coombs  (1977)  observed  about  change  during  the  1970s 
that  "as  economic  systems  became  more  specialized  and 
technological,  as  social  values  became  more  egalitarian, 
and  as  political  systems  became  more  open  and 
participatory,  educational  systems  were  bound  to  change" 
(p.  72) .     He  pointed  out  that  change  occurs  when  there  is 
an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  an  existing  policy  or 
absence  of  policy,  followed  by  a  proposal  and  subsequent 
amendments  leading  to  the  mobilization  of  support  for  the 
change.     Politicians  are  one  type  of  individual  who  may  be 
involved  in  educational  change;  their  primary  consideration 
is  to  reap  political  profit  in  terms  of  constituent 
support.     This  is  done  by  convincing  constituents  that  they 
are  represented  with  each  vote  cast  or  policy  pronouncement 
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made  (p.  80) .     Teachers  are  intimately  involved  in 
educational  change  because  they  spend  their  lives  within 
the  school  scene  and  derive  their  income  from  education. 
Coombs  maintained  that  teachers  retain  the  ultimate  power 
to  ensure  or  defeat  the  successful  implementation  of  a 
change  by  complying  or  not  with  the  behavioral 
prescription.     "Policies  may  come  and  go,  but  no  one  else 
knows  what  happens  once  the  teacher  closes  the  classroom 
door"   (p.  83) . 

Waugh  and  Punch  (1987)  provided  a  review  of  literature 
about  teacher  receptivity  to  educational  change  and 
concluded  that  teachers  are  most  receptive  to  changes  that 
are  not  in  direct  conflict  with  the  traditional  values  of  a 
school  or  school  system.     Resistance  to  change  is  increased 
by  lack  of  information  about  the  purpose  and  content  of  the 
change.     This  resistance  can  be  alleviated  when  teachers 
participate  in  day-to-day  decisions  about  change 
implementation.     The  authors  found  that  teachers  appraise 
the  personal  cost  of  the  change  in  terms  of  promotions, 
student  response,  personal  satisfaction,  and  the  effect  on 
homelife. 

Hall  and  Hord  (1987)   summarized  the  findings  of 
fourteen  years  of  research  and  observation  relating  to  the 
tools,  techniques,  and  approaches  that  individuals  use  to 
be  effective  change  facilitators.     Although  they  emphasized 
the  role  of  the  principal  as  the  primary  change  facilitator 
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within  the  individual  school,  they  also  paid  attention  to 

teacher  attitudes  and  the  skills  necessary  for  change  to 

take  place.     The  authors  developed  the  Concerns-Based 

Adoption  Model  (CBAM)   for  studying  innovations  when  they 

realized  in  the  1970s  that  innovations  were  not  being  fully 

implemented  in  schools  and  therefore,  could  not  be 

evaluated  properly.     They  hypothesized  that  there  "was  a 

set  of  developmental  stages  and  levels  teachers  and  others 

moved  through  as  they  became  increasingly  sophisticated  and 

skilled  in  using  new  programs  and  procedures"   (p.  7) . 

The  CBAM  uses  three  types  of  diagnostic  data  to 

analyze  and  determine  the  most  effective  change  process — 

Stages  of  Concern,  Levels  of  Use,  and  Innovation 

Configurations.     The  authors  defined  "concern." 

The  composite  representation  of  the  feelings, 
preoccupation,  thought,  and  consideration  given  to 
a  particular  issue  or  task  is  called  concern. 
.    .    .  To  be  concerned  means  to  be  in  a  mentally 
aroused  state  about  something.   .   .   .  Close 
personal  involvement  is  likely  to  mean  more 
intense  concern  which  will  be  reflected  in  greatly 
increased  mental  activity,  thought,  worry, 
analysis,  and  anticipation.     Through  all  of  this, 
it  is  the  person's  perceptions  that  stimulate 
concerns,  not  necessarily  the  reality  of  the 
situation.    (Hall  &  Hord,   1987,  p.  59) 

The  Stages  of  Concern  dimension  addresses  how  teachers 
or  others  perceive  and  feel  about  an  innovation.  Seven 
different  Stages  of  Concern  have  been  identified.  These 
range  from  early  "self"  type  concerns,  that  are  teacher 
focused,  to  "task"  concerns,  that  address  the  logistics  and 
scheduling  arrangements  the  innovation  requires,  and 


ultimately  to  "impact"  kinds  of  concerns,  that  deal  with 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  innovation  (p.  13) . 

Levels  of  Use  address  what  a  teacher  is  or  is  not 
doing  in  relation  to  the  innovation.     It  used  to  be  assumed 
that  a  teacher  was  either  using  or  not  using  an  innovation. 
With  the  Levels  of  Use  dimension,  the  question  is  not  one 
of  use  or  nonuse,  but  the  level  of  use. 

Innovation  Configurations  address  the  innovation 
itself  and  its  various  operational  forms.     "Teachers  may 
adapt,  or  in  some  cases,  mutate  the  innovation  as  they 
become  involved  in  its  use"   (p.   14) .     The  Innovation 
Configurations  permit  one  to  identify  and  describe  the 
adaptations  in  use.  ,  ', 

A  major  premise  of  Hall  and  Hord  (1987)  was  that 
principals  and  other  facilitators  are  more  effective,  and 
change  more  successful,  when  the  concerns  of  teachers  are 
considered.     "Policy  makers,  administrators,  and  others 
will  have  points  of  view  that  must  be  considered;  but  in 
the  end,  how  teachers  feel  about  and  perceive  change  will 
in  large  part  determine  whether  or  not  change  actually 
occurs  in  classrooms"  (p.  53). 
Implementation  of  Innovations  in  Schools 

In  a  major  study  of  educational  change,  Huberman  and 
Miles  (1984)   investigated  12  schools  in  an  attempt  to  show 
what  happened  in  the  course  of  school  improvement  efforts, 
to  explain  why  it  happened,  and  to  suggest  implications  for 
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other  changes  (p.  vi) .     They  found  that  the  motives  of 
users  and  administrators  for  adopting  the  new  practices 
were  often  related  to  career  plans,  the  importance  of  the 
innovation,  and  to  initial  attitudes  toward  it.     In  most 
cases,  the  decision  to  adopt  was  made  solely  by  a  central 
office  administrator.     School  administrators  and  teachers 
felt  pressured  to  implement  the  innovation.     The  results 
were  most  positive  in  the  cases  in  which  teachers  or 
department  chairs  were  active  in  the  decision  to  adopt. 
Participation  served  to  heighten  their  initial  commitment 
(p.  55) .  ■  -  . 

Variables  facilitating  adoption  included 
administrative  pressure,  the  need  to  solve  a  local  problem, 
the  project's  relative  advantage,  and  the  latitude  given 
users  to  make  changes  during  execution  (p.  71) .  Initial 
attitudes  were  also  a  function  of  "personal  fit"  or  how  the 
innovation  "felt  at  first  blush,  how  it  interacted  with 
congenial  ways  of  working  with  pupils,  how  familiar  it  was 
.   .   .  and  how  well  it  corresponded  to  personal  norms  and 
values"  (p.  72) .     Huberman  and  Miles  proposed  that 
innovations  are  often  painful  because  changes  involve 
confusion,   self-doubt,  temporary  setbacks,  new  work 
procedures,  shifts  in  institutional  influence,  and  other 
events.     These  painful  events  lead  to  teacher  concerns. 
"We  found  that  successful  implementation  usually  entailed 


anticipating  these  events  and  taking  measures  to  reduce 
their  intensity  or  duration"  (p.  72). 

Huberman  and  Miles  (1984)  concluded  that  volunteer ism 
is  more  conducive  than  pressure,  that  latitude  for  making 
changes  is  important,  and  that  the  provision  of  resources, 
materials,  and  assistance  contributes  to  successful 
implementation.     They  elaborated  on  the  importance  of 
administrative  latitude,  stressing  that  too  much  latitude 
results  in  "blunting"  the  innovation  and  minimizing  impact 
(p.  228)  ;  however,  permitting  little  or  no  latitude  may 
result  in  teachers  making  changes  surreptitiously  (p.  142) 
Some  latitude  is  permissible  as  it  helps  the  innovation 
better  fit  the  local  context  and  increases  support. 

In  a  study  of  innovations  sponsored  by  Research  for 
Better  Schools,  Corbett  et  al.    (1984)   focused  on  projects 
initiated  in  14  schools  and  noticed  that  change  agents 
using  the  same  techniques  were  having  different  effects 
from  school  to  school.     They  concluded  that  local 
conditions  influenced  how  innovations  were  implemented. 
These  conditions  were  resources,  especially  local  staff 
time;  incentives  and  disincentives  for  innovational 
behavior;  organizational  linkages;  school  priorities; 
faculty  factions;  turnover  in  administrative  and  teacher 
positions;  current  decision-making,   instructional,  and 
administrative  practices;  and  prior  projects. 
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As  part  of  the  Rand  Change-Agent  Study  in  the  early 
1970s,  293  federally  funded  projects  were  surveyed  (Herman 
&  McLaughlin,  1976,  1978;  McLaughlin,   1976).     The  study 
focused  on  the  process  of  implementing  federally  funded 
innovations  and  the  factors  affecting  implementation  at  the 
local  level.     Herman  and  McLaughlin  (1976)  maintained  that 
accurately  evaluating  student  outcomes  of  innovations  was 
not  possible  because  innovations  are  seldom  implemented  as 
planned.     They  concluded  that  implementation  involves 
complex  organizational  processes  often  resulting  in  the 
mutation  of  projects  during  implementation  (p.  349)  .  The 
innovation  process  consists  of  initiation  in  which  local 
school  officials  make  the  decision  to  select  and  support  a 
project;  implementation  in  which  the  project  plans  are 
translated  into  practice;  and  incorporation,  when  the 
project  becomes  part  of  the  routinized  behavior  of  the 
local  education  agency  even  after  federal  funding  ends  (p. 
354)  .  '  '  •  '■ 

In  determining  the  success  of  implementation,  Herman 
and  McLaughlin  (1976)  found  that  neither  the  type  of 
educational  treatment  or  technology  nor  the  level  of 
funding  was  as  significant  as  the  scope  of  change  proposed. 
"Projects  requiring  teacher  change  and  extra  effort  were 
difficult  to  implement  and  generally  did  not  adhere  to  the 
initial  project  design"  (p.  358) .     Staff  training,  frequent 
and  regular  meetings,  and  local  materials  development 
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promoted  teacher  change.     "The  lack  of  teacher 
participation  in  day-to-day  implementation  decisions  also 
reduced  perceived  success"   (p.  359) . 

McLaughlin  (1976)  theorized  that  successful 
implementation  of  innovations  is  characterized  by  a  process 
of  "mutual  adaptation."  In  mutual  adaptation,  a  • 
successfully  implemented  project  involves  modifications  of 
both  the  project  design  and  changes  in  the  institutional 
setting  and  participants.     This  is  contrasted  with 
"cooptation"  in  which  the  project  is  adapted,  but  no  change 
takes  place  in  the  participants  or  setting,  and 
"nonimplementation"  in  which  the  project  either  breaks  down 
or  is  ignored  by  participants.     McLaughlin  maintained  that 
support  by  local  teachers  and  administrators  is  very 
important  because  of  the  "complex,  unspecified,  and 
inherently  difficult  nature  of  these  projects"  (p.  342). 
The  author  concluded  that  local  variability  is  inevitable 
and  that  mutual  adaptation  must  occur  if  a  project  is  to  be 
successfully  implemented.       ■       :  ;  — ^ 

Fullan  and  Pomfret  (1977)  reviewed  the  literature  on 
curriculum  and  instruction  implementation,  maintaining  that 
implementation  is  not  simply  an  extension  of  planning  and 
adoption,  but  a  phenomenon  in  its  own  right. 
Implementation  has  at  least  five  dimensions  in  practice: 
changes  in  materials,  structure,  role/behavior,  knowledge 
and  understanding,  and  value  internalization.     The  authors 
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proposed  that  the  failure  of  educational  change  does  not 
reside  in  the  actual  development  and  production  of 
curriculum  materials  as  much  as  in  the  organizational 
changes,  particularly  in  the  roles  and  relationships  of 
those  members  involved  in  putting  the  innovation  into 
practice.     Fullan  and  Pomfret  found  that  teachers  were 
often  unable  to  identify  the  major  features  of  an 
innovation  they  were  using  because  of  a  lack  of  goal 
clarity.     They  also  found  that  the  more  complex  or 
difficult  the  change,  the  more  likely  the  degree  of 
implementation  would  vary  across  groups  of  users. 
Successful  implementation  involves  in-service  training, 
resource  support,  feedback  mechanisms  that  stimulate 
interaction  and  problem  identification,  and  participation 
in  decision-making.     Resource  support  in  the  form  of  time, 
facilities  and  materials  is  also  needed.  .  ; 

In  an  analysis  of  California's  comprehensive  education 
reform.  Senate  Bill  813,  Odden  and  Marsh  (1989)  proposed  a 
new  conceptual  framework  for  implementation  research.  They 
suggested  that  research  on  government  program  , 
implementation  has  evolved  through  three  stages  in  the  past 
20  years.     In  stage  one,  research  focused  on  how  locally 
implemented  federal  programs  created  conflict.     Stage  two 
research  found  that  programs  were  ultimately  implemented 
through  a  mutual  adaptation  process.     In  stage  three,  that 
has  just  begun,  program  quality  issues  are  emphasized  and 
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planners  assume  that  implementation  does  not  guarantee  that 
programs  work.     Programs  must  also  obtain  desirable 
results. 

Stage  three  implementation  research  is  done  both  on  a 
macro-level  focusing  on  policy  instruments  such  as  mandates 
and  incentives,  and  on  a  micro-level  dealing  with  local 
programs  and  actors.     Odden  and  Marsh  (1989)  pointed  out 
that  implementation  research  in  stages  one  and  two  deals 
specifically  with  programs  for  given  populations.  Stage 
three  deals  with  current  state  reforms  created  to  change 
the  overall  local  education  system.     A  guiding  principle  of 
their  conceptual  framework  is  that  "education  reform 
implementation  research  should  identify  several  types  of 
outcomes,   including  impacts  on  the  individuals  within  local 
educational  systems  and  impacts  on  the  systems  themselves" 
(p.  45).     The  authors  found  educational  reform  in 
California  to  have  been  successful  because  state  mandates 
were  "integrated  into  a  cohesive  and  comprehensive 
curriculum  and  instruction  vision  that  fit  the  local 
context"  and  that  schools  added  "cultural  and  climate 
components  to  this  reform  agenda"   (p.   56) .     The  study 
showed  that  top-down  initiation  was  balanced  by  bottom-up 
involvement  of  teachers  through  cross-role  teams  active  in 
the  implementation  process,  suggesting  that  both  system 
leadership  and  teacher  involvement  were  crucial. 
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Although  the  literature  on  educational  change  was 
limited  in  quantity  and  quality  until  the  late  1970s, 
recent  research  has  contributed  new  data  with  implications 
for  educational  reform.     Researchers  now  recognize  that 
organizational  change  is  more  difficult  than  individual 
change.     Educators  are  most  receptive  to  changes  that  are 
not  in  direct  conflict  with  the  traditional  values  of 
schools. 

Teachers  have  many  concerns  during  the  change  process. 
They  are  concerned  about  lack  of  information  during  the 
early  stage  of  change.     Once  the  need  for  information  is 
satisfied,   information  concerns  evolve  into  concerns  about 
the  impact  of  the  changes  on  themselves  and  their  students. 
Participation  in  decision-making  about  change  reduces 
concerns,  enhances  the  appropriateness  of  change,  and 
increases  teacher  support. 
Resistance  to  Educational  Change 

Researchers  have  found  that  teachers  confront 
contradictions  inherent  in  public  education  that  may 
inhibit  their  abilities  or  desires  to  comply  with  specific 
policies  (Boston  Women's  Teachers'  Group,  1983).  Others 
have  come  to  similar  conclusions,  although  they  do  not 
refer  to  contradictions  but  to  tensions  (Lieberman,   1982),  ' 
incompatibilities  (Elmore,  1983),  conflicts  (Green,  1983), 
and  obstacles  (Weinshank,  Trumbull,   &  Daly,  1983). 


Lieberman  (1982)  explored  tensions  inherent  in 
education  that  inhibit  the  easy  implementation  of  policy  at 
the  school  level.     She  maintained  that  much  policy  is  based 
on  the  myth  that  "paper  statements,  broad  goals,  and  money 
can  radically  alter  the  way  schools  work,"  (p.  249)  and  . 
that  unrealistic  mandates  have  left  schools  frustrated  by 
demands  that  do  not  provide  the  necessary  conditions  to 
make  them  work.     Teachers  are  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 
having  to  deal  with  a  group  of  students,  yet  having  to  meet 
each  child's  individual  needs.     Teachers  also  work  in 
isolation  inside  their  classrooms,  where  they  are  in 
control;  however,  most  school  improvement  is  aimed  at  the 
total  school,  where  teachers  have  little  control.  Teachers 
focus  on  the  practical,  what  will  work  in  the  classroom. 
Their  greatest  work-related  satisfaction  is  the  feeling  of 
being  rewarded  by  students.     Teachers  find  much  of  what 
they  learn  from  college  courses  to  be  irrelevant  to  actual 
classroom  practice.     "These  paradoxes  are  part  of  what 
makes  teachers  wary  of  new  schemes  and  vulnerable  to  being 
attacked  as  conservative  and  controlling"   (p.  225) . 
Lieberman  concluded  that  many  ideas  look  magnificent  on  the 
drawing  board,  but  are  not  possible  to  implement  in  the 
classroom.     Knowing  this  has  kept  teachers  from  accepting 
new  innovations. 

In  a  study  of  why  so  many  teachers  change  during  their 
careers  from  dynamic  teachers  into  conservative  pedagogues. 
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Boston  Women's  Teachers'  Group  (1983)  found  that  schools 
"create  contradictory  feelings  and  demand  contradictory 
actions  from  teachers.     The  rhetoric  surrounding  the 
institution  of  public  education  often  proves  to  be  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  function  a  teacher  finds  herself 
required  to  perform"   (p.  263).     Examples  of  such  conflicts 
are  that  "teachers  work  in  an  institution  that  supposedly 
prepares  its  clients  for  adulthood,  but  that  views  those  . 
entrusted  with  this  task,  the  teachers  themselves,  as 
incapable  of  mature  judgement"   (p.   263),  and  "the  schools 
have  the  responsibility  of  developing  the  whole  child.  But 
the  structure  of  the  institution  constricts  the  types  of 
behavior  acceptable  in  teachers  and  students"  (p.  263). 

Obstacles  to  enhancing  the  teacher's  role  in  school 
change  include  limited  opportunity  for  rewards  in  terms  of 
money,  prestige,  and  power  (Weinshank,  Trumbull,   &  Daly, 
1983).     Another  obstacle  is  the  need  to  establish  an 
instructional  routine  and  to  train  students  to  follow  rules 
and  procedures  for  activities  in  order  to  make  classroom 
management  feasible.     Unless  innovations  fit  into 
established  routines,  they  may  be  rejected. 

Green  (1983)  found  that  conflicts  of  ideals  inhibit 
attempts  to  secure  equity,  excellence,  and  equality  through 
public  policy.     For  example, 

We  probably  cannot  get  an  education  that  (1)  is 
uniquely  suited  and  best  for  each  individual  and 
that  the  same  time  (2)  give  to  each  an  education 
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that  is  as  good  as  that  provided  for  everyone 
else.    (p.  319) 

He  also  found  a  conflict  in  trying  to  apply  the  same 

policies  to  all  people.     "Isn't  it  clear  that  what  is  good 

among  persons  in  general  is  sometimes  not  very  good  in 

specific  cases?"   (p.  319) . 

A  third  conflict  involves  implementation  because 
implementation  of  public  policy  requires  public  accounting 
that  contributes  to  the  isolation  of  those  students  who  are 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  policy.     "We  must  identify 
those  authorized  to  receive  such  assistance  and  either 
withdraw  them  from  the  normal  classroom  or  segregate  them 
within  the  classroom.     Otherwise,  the  accounting  track  is 
blemished"  (p.  321).     '  '  -• 

Elmore  (1983)   found  that  implementors  of  policies  may 
agree  with  the  intent  of  the  policy,  but  have  other 
responsibilities  that  conflict  with  or  divert  attention 
from  it.     In  addition,  implementors  may  have  legitimate 
professional  differences  on  the  most  effective  way  to 
address  a  problem,  or  not  have  the  resources  available  to 
implement  a  federal  or  state  mandate.     In  these  cases, 
changes  may  not  be  implemented  despite  local  administrators 
having  no  desire  to  undermine  the  intent  of  the 
legislation.     On  the  other  hand,   local  administrators  may 
use  the  implementation  process  as  a  way  to  demonstrate 
opposition  to  a  policy.     "By  exploiting  ambiguities  in 
legislative  intent,  by  pointing  to  particularly  glaring 


practical  problems  in  adjusting  to  a  new  policy,  and  by 
skillfully  exercising  delegated  control,  actors  who 
disagree  with  the  intent  of  a  policy  can  blunt  its  impact" 
(Elmore,  1983,  p.  351).     Disagreement  with  policies  may  be 
demonstrated  by  diversion  of  resources  to  new  or  existing 
activities  unrelated  to  the  purpose  of  the  policy; 
deflection  of  intended  goals  to  remotely  related  new  ones; 
and  outright  resistance  by  refusing  to  implement  certain 
policies,  or  passive  resistance  by  superficially 
implementing  the  policy  in  a  manner  that  will  not  fulfill 
its  intent. 

In  his  own  discussion  of  resistance  to  change, 
Blumberg  (1980)  took  the  position  that  schools  are 
organizations  that,  by  virtue  of  their  sense  of  being, 
value  system,  structure,  and  technology.     Frequent  public 
attacks  on  the  nation's  education  system  have  resulted  in  a 
"sort  of  siege  mentality  in  the  schools"  and  a  sense  of 
organizational  insecurity  over  what  schools  are  all  about 
(p.  17) .     Individual  members  of  schools  may  desire  change, 
but  they  are  constrained  by  school  organization  that  values 
loyalty  and  keeping  peace.     The  organization  accepts  "first 
order"  changes  that  simply  add  on  or  remove  some  part  of 
the  system,  over  "second  order"  changes  that  involve 
reconceptualizing  and  restructuring  some  part  of  the 
organization  itself.     Because  teachers  and  principals 
perceive  the  school  simply  as  a  place  in  which  they  work. 
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devoting  energy  to  improving  its  organization  seems 
irrelevant  (p.  23).     In  addition,  teachers  create  unique 
behavioral  repertoires  to  cope  with  the  activity  and 
management  of  teaching.     Once  they  develop  a  strong  ego- 
stake  in  the  teaching  experience,  changing  what  occurs  in 
the  classroom  may  lead  to  conflict. 

When  administrators  and  teachers  are  confronted  with 
policies  that  they  support,  but  are  difficult  to  implement 
because  of  tensions  or  contradictions  in  education,  they 
may  modify  practices  in  order  to  comply  to  the  extent 
possible.     If,  however,  administrators  and  teachers  are 
expected  to  implement  polices  that  they  oppose  because  they 
believe  the  policies  are  unrealistic  or  harmful,  they  have 
the  power  to  ignore  those  policies  or  to  resist  them. 
Power  in  the  Classroom  '  ^         -  - 

Nyberg  (1981a)  contemplated  the  conspicuous  absence  of 
power  talk  in  education,  commenting  that  "there  is  no 
theory  of  power  that  contributes  much  at  all  to 
understanding  education  and  its  importance  in  American 
society"  (p.  535) .     Nyberg  summarized  the  essential 
attributes  of  power  as  being  social,  psychological,  and 
instrumental.     The  social  aspect  assumes  that  "every  human 
being  stands  in  relation  to  some  others.   .    .    .  Where  there 
is  organization,  there  is  power  also"   (p.  539) .  The 
psychological  aspect  of  power  involves  two  elements- 
intention  and  consent.     Power  requires  a  plan  and  that  plan 
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indicates  an  intention  and  idea  of  how  to  realize  it. 
Power  is  grounded  in  consent  of  the  governed.     "In  this  way 
one  can  argue  that  the  withdrawal  of  consent  is  a  form  of 
control  over  power.     It  is  the  power  over  power"  (p.  541) . 
Consent  comes  in  five  forms:     acquiescence  under  threat  of 
sanction,  compliance  based  on  partial  or  biased 
information,  indifference  because  of  habit  or  apathy, 
conformity  because  of  custom,  and  commitment  through 
informed  judgement  (Nyberg,   1981b) .     The  instrumental 
aspect  of  power  is  the  means  to  fulfilling  a  plan. 
However,  a  plan  that  produces  unintended  outcomes  or  no 
change  indicates  a  lack  of  power  (Nyberg,  1981a,  p.  543) . 

Burbules  (1986)  criticized  Nyberg 's  theory  of  power, 
because  of  Nyberg 's  view  that  power  is  only  aimed  at 
attaining  particular  intended  results.     In  contrast, 
Burbules  maintained  that  power  is  inherent  in  the  framework 
of  a  status  quo,  "in  the  exercise  of  presumed  privilege,  in 
habit  and  apathy,  and  in  unquestioning  authority  and 
organization  roles"   (p.  104) .     Instead  of  conceptualizing 
the  power  relationship  as  existing  among  individuals, 
Burbules  proposed  that  power  is  a  web  of  discursive, 
practical,  material,   intellectual,  and  psychological 
relations  in  which  interests  conflict  even  though 
individuals  may  not  perceive  the  conflict.     Schools,  being 
bureaucracies,  require  teachers  to  place  high  value  on 
control  and  efficiency  in  the  name  of  accountability.  This 
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leads  to  teachers  wielding  power  over  students  and 
administrators  wielding  power  over  teachers. 

Common  (1983)  agreed  that  power  is  a  missing  concept 
in  education.     She  proposed  that  school  change  is  based  on 
a  dominant  model  in  which  policy  makers  believe  that 
schooling  can  be  planned  and  engineered  in  a  top-down 
fashion.     Common's  thesis  was  that  this  model  is  based  on 
the  very  different  image  that  policy  makers  have  of 
teachers  compared  to  that  that  teachers  have  of  themselves. 
Policy  makers  perceive  teachers  to  be  powerless,  passive, 
uniform,  and  changeable  agents  and  consumers  of  reform 
ideas  and  products.     However,  the  image  teachers  have  of 
themselves  is  of  actors  and  defenders  who  have  qualities  or 
characteristics  of  power,  action,  autonomy,  and  stability. 
"In  their  classrooms,  teachers  are  the  producers  of 
knowledge  for  their  students,  the  creators  of  norms,  and 
the  arbitrators  of  justice.   .    .    .  Their  most  obvious 
concern  is  the  effect  of  their  actions  on  their  students" 
(Common,  1983,  p.  205).     Top-down  school  reform  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  this  self-image.     Teachers  who  refuse  to 
implement  reforms  render  professional  reformers  powerless. 
"Teachers  react  to  the  changes  which  imply  that  the  status 
quo  is  not  quite  good  enough,  while  the  reformers  value  the 
innovation  because  it  is  their  task  to  recognize  existing 
problems  and  remove  them  through  improved  curricula" 
(Common,  1983,  p.  207).     Common  concluded  that  both 


teachers  and  professional  reformers  must  be  involved  in 
educational  reform,  otherwise  teachers  will  fight  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  and  reformers  will  continue  to  plan 
inappropriate  reforms. 

The  idea  that  teachers  hold  considerable  power  in  the 
classroom  was  also  mentioned  by  Fraatz  (1987) .     In  a  1982 
study  of  the  relationship  between  politics  and  educational 
practices,  Fraatz  stressed  the  concept  of  power  in 
determining  how  those  educational  practices  are  actually 
formulated  and  implemented.     She  acknowledged  that  teachers 
are  believed  to  be  the  least  powerful  members  of  the  school 
hierarchy.     Marburger  (1985,  p.  12)  portrayed  a  hierarchy 
of  power  that  listed  superintendents  at  the  top,  followed 
by  teacher  organizations,  school  boards,  principals, 
teachers,  and  parents/citizens.     Students  were  at  the 
bottom.     Despite  this  commonly  believed  hierarchy,  Fraatz 
(1987)  proposed  that  the  classroom  teacher  exercises 
enormous  discretion  in  using  the  resources  allocated  by 
other  decision-makers.     Teachers  assess  students' 
educational  needs,  provide  tangible  resources,  and  make 
important  decisions  about  the  kinds  of  educational 
interactions  children  will  encounter  inside  the  classroom 
(p.  22) .     She  found  that  teachers  are  currently  the 
preeminent  wielders  of  power  in  public  schools,  that  this 
power  is  exercised  primarily  through  bargaining  and 


persuasion,  and  that,  despite  their  actual  power,  teachers 
feel  surprisingly  powerless. 

An  illustration  of  the  feeling  of  power  inside  the 
classroom,  compared  to  power lessness  outside,  was  found  by 
Eisenhart,  Cuthbert,  Shrum,  and  Harding  (1988) .  They 
examined  teacher  beliefs  about  their  work  activities  and  f 
proposed  that  teachers  are  most  likely  to  implement 
innovations  that  are  compatible  with  those  beliefs.     The  ' 
authors  found  that  activities  involving  direct 
instructional  contact  with  students  in  the  classroom  were 
seen  positively,  while  those  that  required  teachers  to 
focus  their  efforts  outside  the  classroom  were  viewed  as 
mixed  or  negative.     The  authors  considered  that  this  has 
implications  for  the  involvement  of  teachers  in  educational 
reform  and  wondered  how  past  policies  may  have  influenced 
teachers'  beliefs  about  the  various  activities  of  teaching. 
"That  teachers  feel  less  at  ease  in  the  arenas  surrounding 
their  classrooms  is  not  surprising  in  light  of  how  little 
their  input  is  sought  in  decisions  made  about  the  use  of 
those  arenas"  (Eisenhart  et  al.,  1988,  p.  141). 

Fraatz  (1987)  borrowed  her  concept  of  power  from 
Lipsky  (1980)  who  did  a  study  of  the  collective  behavior  of 
public  service  organizations.     He  labeled  "street-level 
bureaucrats"  those  public  service  workers  who  interact 
directly  with  citizens  in  the  course  of  their  jobs  and  have 
substantial  discretion  in  the  execution  of  their  work. 


Lipsky  argued  that  "the  decisions  of  street-level 
bureaucrats,  the  routines  they  establish,  and  the  devices 
they  invent  to  cope  with  uncertainties  and  work  pressures, 
effectively  become  the  public  policies  they  carry  out"  (p. 
xi) .     Lipsky  suggested  that  uncertainties  arise  from  the 
fact  that  street- level  bureaucrats  are  expected  to  respond 
to  the  individual  needs  of  the  people  they  serve  when,  in 
actual  practice,  they  must  deal  with  clients  on  a  mass 
basis  (p.  xii) .     He  assumed  that  workers  generally  accept 
the  legitimacy  of  formal  structures  of  authority,  but  when 
they  do  not,  they  may  not  comply.     Cooperation  may  be 
withheld  through  such  strategies  as  not  working,  aggression 
toward  the  organization,  and  negative  attitudes  (p.   17) . 

Teachers  increasingly  express  their  feelings  of 
powerlessness  in  education.     They  desire  to  build  a 
professional  culture  in  schools  and  to  have  more  control 
over  policies  affecting  schools  (Darling-Hammond,  1985; 
Gutman,   1989;  Lieberman,   1988;  Marburger,  1985). 
Educational  researchers  have  expressed  concern  that 
teachers  are  being  "deprof essionalized"  and  that  teachers' 
sense  of  efficacy  is  closely  related  to  student 
achievement.     Ashton  and  Webb  (1986)  stated  that  "unless 
something  is  done  to  overcome  the  demoralization  of 
teachers,   it  is  unlikely  that  any  reforms  will  improve 
significantly  the  guality  of  education  in  the  United 
States"   (p.  2). 
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Summary 

Changes  that  require  modifications  in  group  or 
organizational  structures  are  the  most  difficult  to 
implement.     Educational  innovations  are  not  always 
implemented  as  planned  by  policy  makers,  but  may  be 
modified  to  fit  particular  educational  needs  and  school 
contexts . 

Lack  of  information  about  the  form  and  goals  of 
innovations  and  concerns  about  the  impact  on  teachers  and 
students  are  two  factors  influencing  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  educational  innovations.     Researchers  have 
found  that  reform  initiatives  mandated  by  federal  and  state 

governments  may  not  be  applicable  in  the  classroom. 

*■ 

Investigators  have  also  found  that  participation  in  change, 
especially  in  the  decision  to  adopt  a  reform  or  innovation, 
increases  success  because  participants  are  committed  to  its 
implementation.     Although  some  researchers  suggest  that 
educators  and  educational  institutions  are  deliberately 
resistant  to  change,  others  propose  that  tensions  or 
contradictions  inherent  in  United  States  public  education, 
as  currently  conceived,  inhibit  change  even  when  educators 
favor  it. 

Despite  the  common  assumption  among  teachers  that  they 
have  little  power  in  schools,  research  has  shown  that  they 
are  actually  quite  powerful.     Educators  may  ignore  mandates 
to  implement  specific  changes.     If  forced  to  implement 
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reforms  or  innovations  that  they  oppose  or  consider 
contradictory,  teachers  may  undermine  their  intent. 
Ultimately,  teachers  are  the  individuals  who  determine 
classroom  practices,  and,  therefore,  they  have  the  power  to 
determine  whether  changes  are  actually  implemented. 

Chapter  Summary 
Despite  initial  enthusiasm  greeting  the  publication  of 
A  Nation  at  Risk,  the  impact  of  the  reform  movement  has 
been  mixed.     Within  one  year,   35  states  had  increased  high 
school  graduation  requirements.     Many  had  introduced 
competency  testing  and  statewide  standards  as  well.  The 
reform  movement  has  been  characterized  by  top-down 
legislation  originating  at  the  state  level;  teacher  input 
is  noticeably  absent.     This  neglect  of  teacher  - 
participation  has  come  under  criticism,  as  have  omissions  . 
of  at-risk  students  and  their  needs.     Studies  show  that 
teacher  morale  has  decreased,  and  there  is  speculation  that 
the  dropout  rate  has  increased.     Studies  also  show  that 
some  innovations  have  not  been  implemented  as  expected. 
For  example,  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  high-level 
academic  courses  in  mathematics  and  science,  schools  in 
Florida  have  increased  the  number  of  introductory  courses 
in  those  subjects.     Despite  a  general  sense  that  college- 
bound  students  and  other  high  achievers  have  benefitted 
from  increased  academic  requirements,  overall  achievement 
levels  of  U.S.  students  have  not  increased.     In  fact,  new 
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commissions  continue  to  be  created  in  order  to  investigate 
the  lack  of  skills  among  young  people  currently  entering 
the  work  force. 

A  review  of  newspaper  articles  during  and  since  the 
passage  of  the  RAISE  Bill  documents  the  determination  of 
the  Florida  Legislature  and  former  Governor  Graham  to 
promote  excellence  in  secondary  education.     At  the  same 
time,  local  school  officials  and  educators  expressed 
concerns  about  the  implementation  and  anticipated  impact  of 
the  reforms.     Despite  concerns  about  lack  of  funding, 
shortages  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers,  the 
expansion  of  basic  or  introductory  courses,  possible 
cultural  bias  in  the  state  literacy  examination,  and  an 
increased  dropout  rate,  state  lawmakers  seemed  determined 
not  to  back  down  on  their  commitment  to  educational  reform. 
It  also  appeared  that  lawmakers  did  not  desire  the  input  of 
the  education  community  in  formulating  the  reform  laws. . 

Successful  change  proceeds  in  three  stages: 
initiation,  implementation,  and  incorporation.  Evaluations 
of  innovations  have  found  that  implementation  seldom  occurs 
as  planners  expected.     Educational  change  does  not  come 
quickly  or  easily.     Many  innovations  promote  changes  in 
work  habits  and  organizational  roles.     A  review  of  the 
literature  on  educational  change  documents  the  difficulties 
of  implementing  innovations  without  the  participation  of 
those  expected  to  change.     Participation  appears  to 


increase  the  appropriateness  of  the  innovation  in  the  local 
setting  and  to  enhance  commitment  among  users.  Successful 
innovations  share  other  characteristics:  the  presence  of 
strong  school  support;  sufficient  information  regarding  the 
goals,  practices,  and  implementation  of  the  innovation; 
limited  personal  costs  for  teachers;  no  major  conflicts 
with  local  educational  attitudes  and  beliefs;  and 
practicality  of  the  innovation  in  the  classroom. 
Implementation  must  consider  the  characteristics  of  the 
local  school  structure,  setting,  and  school  members  who 
must  carry  it  out.     Strategies  for  successful 
implementation  are  sufficient  resources  including  time, 
local  materials  development,  staff  training,  and  frequent 
adaptive  planning  and  staff  meetings. 

When  educators  do  not  implement  policies  as  intended, 
it  may  be  that  there  are  tensions  or  contradictions 
inherent  in  public  education  that  inhibit  the  translation 
of  policy  into  practice.     In  some  cases,  educators  may 
support  policies  but  be  unable  to  implement  them  as 
intended.     In  other  cases,  educators  may  anticipate 
negative  consequences  of  the  polices  and  deliberately 
undermine  their  intent. 

Although  teachers  commonly  are  believed  to  be  the 
least  powerful  members  of  the  school  hierarchy,  evidence 
points  out  that  they  have  power  within  the  classroom  where 
reforms  are  carried  out  or  cast  aside.  Teachers 
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essentially  become  policy  making  street-level  bureaucrats. 
Any  attempt  to  understand  how  educational  change  takes 
place  and  to  increase  the  success  of  innovations  must 
consider  the  roles  of  teachers  as  the  primary  power  holders 
within  the  classroom.  > 


CHAPTER  3 
RESEARCH  DESIGN 


Research  Perspective 
In  order  to  fully  understand  the  impact  of  RAISE 
legislation,  research  is  needed  that  examines  how  the 
legislation  has  changed  day-to-day  practices  in  schools. 
Surveys  and  brief  on-site  visits  have  already  resulted  in 
some  valuable  information  about  the  impact  of  reform  (Grise 
&  Stakenas,   1989;  MGT,   1987);  however,  no  one  has  yet 
investigated  the  school-level  consequences  of  this 
legislation  or  described  exactly  how  and  why  changes  have 
taken  place.     In  addition,  teachers'  perspectives  on  the 
legislation  have  not  been  investigated,  and  the  influence 
that  their  attitudes  have  on  classroom  practices  has  not 
been  explored.     Research  has  not  yet  been  done  that 
explains  teachers'  opinions  of  the  legislation  or  of  how  it 
was  planned  and  implemented.  ^ 

Surveys  are  excellent  tools  for  discovering  "how  many" 
and  "what,"  but  not  for  exploring  "how"  and  "why." 
Evaluations  of  education  reform  usually  take  the  form  of 
brief  on-site  visits  and  paper-and-pencil  questionnaires 
employing  multiple  choice  items,  Likert  scales,  and, 
perhaps,  a  few  open-ended  questions.     There  is  nothing 
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inherently  wrong  with  such  research.     However,  in  many 
cases,  questionnaire  items  reflect  the  intent  of  the 
original  reform  and  the  questions  in  the  minds  of  the 
policy  makers.     They  seldom  reflect  the  perspectives  of 
those  who  are  charged  with  day-to-day  implementation  of  the 
reform.     Teachers'  and  administrators'  perspectives  must  be 
considered  carefully  if  we  expect  to  understand  the  varying 
degrees  of  success  or  failure  that  have  resulted  from  this 
reform  and  if  we  hope  to  design  future  reforms  that  will 
affect  the  process  of  education  in  a  positive  and 
constructive  way.  '  ' 

To  be  revealing  and  useful  to  both  policy  makers  and 
practitioners,  assessment  efforts  also  should  examine  the 
social  context  in  which  schools  are  located.  Obviously 
there  are  major  differences  between  large  schools  in 
affluent  communities  and  small  inner-city  schools  in  poor 
neighborhoods.     These  differences  are  so  profound  that 
implementation  of  a  reform  may  be  very  different  in  the  two 
contexts.     Yet  when  we  conduct  evaluations,  the  temptation 
is  to  treat  reforms  as  if  they  exist  in  a  vacuum.  Without 
considering  environment,  we  risk  losing  a  rich  source  of 
data  that  would  help  us  understand  why  programs  work  in 
some  school  systems,  but  fail  in  others. 

This  research  project  goes  beyond  the  typical  program 
evaluation  measures.     Most  evaluations  examine  the  outcomes 
that  were  intended  by  the  original  legislation.     If  these 
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outcomes  have  been  achieved,  the  reform  is  deemed  a 
success.     Although  sounding  clearcut  and  fairly  easy  to 
carry  out,  such  evaluations  may  do  a  disservice  to 
practitioners.     Certainly  a  program's  intended  outcomes 
must  be  assessed,  but  every  reform  produces  unintended 
outcomes  that  may  be  positive  or  negative.     These  must  also 
be  measured  and  the  reasons  for  these  unintended  outcomes 
must  be  analyzed. 

Case  Study  Research 
Merriam  (1988)  describes  qualitative  case  study 
research  as  an  "intensive,  holistic  description  and 
analysis  of  a  single  instance,  phenomenon,  or  social  unit" 
(p.  21) .     She  goes  on  to  state  that  case  study  researchers 
seek  "to  understand  specific  issues  and  problems  of 
practice"  (p.  21)  and  draw  theory,  data  collection  methods, 
and  analysis  from  the  social  sciences.    •  -  1 

Case  studies  are  always  descriptive  and  most  are 
explanatory.     As  Yin  (1989,  p.  31)  has  pointed  out,  the 
unit  of  analysis  in  a  case  study  may  be  almost  anything: 
an  individual,  a  decision,  a  program,  or  even  an 
organization.     For  example,  if  the  unit  of  analysis  is  a 
decision,  the  researcher  tries  to  illuminate  why  the 
decision  was  made,  how  it  was  implemented,  and  what  its 
results  were.     Case  study  methodology  is  particularly 
relevant  to  the  present  study  because  the  cases  describe 
how  legislated  mandates  appear  when  implemented  in 
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particular  schools.     Detailed  descriptions  of  reform- 
related  practices  are  given. 

Qualitative  Research 
Case  study  is  a  qualitative  research  methodology,  but 
it  may  include  quantitative  data.     Although  there  are 
several  different  qualitative  methodologies,  they  share  a 
few  common  characteristics  (Sherman  &  Webb,   1988).  All 
qualitative  research  is  concerned  with  context;  it  is 
carried  out  in  a  natural  setting  so  that  the  context  is 
understood.     Subjects'  words  are  part  of  the  study  and  are 
given  importance  in  the  final  report.     All  qualitative 
research  is  holistic.     The  researcher  tries  to  understand 
the  experiences  of  those  in  the  study,  without  taking  those 
experiences  out  of  context.     In  other  words,  qualitative 
research  "has  the  aim  of  understanding  experience  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  its  participants  feel  it  or  live  it" 
(Sherman  &  Webb,   1988,  p.  7).     Finally,  qualitative 
research  involves  judging  or  appraising  the  behavior 
studied,  not  in  an  approving  or  disapproving  fashion,  but 
in  order  to  understand  it  better.     Judging  is  a  way  to 
address  various  problems  and  solutions  and  to  continue 
discussion  even  after  the  research  is  finished. 
Qualitative  research  does  not  seek  to  test  hypotheses,  but 
to  discover  themes  not  normally  uncovered  during  other 
kinds  of  research.     It  may  permit  the  generation  of  new 
theories  or  confirm  existing  ones. 
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Site  Selection 
In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  reform  has  had 
similar  consequences  in  different  schools,  and  whether  or 
not  teachers  have  similar  concerns  about  those 
consequences,  two  schools  were  selected  to  participate  in 
the  study.     School  districts  were  selected  after 
controlling  for  certain  demographic  and  geographic 
variables,  after  which  the  superintendents'  offices  were 
contacted  for  permission  to  do  the  case  studies.  District- 
level  administrators  selected  the  particular  schools  based 
on  my  request  to  study  an  inner-city  school  with  a  large 
minority  population  in  one  district,  and  a  suburban, 
predominantly  White  school  in  the  other.  Administrators 
selected  schools  meeting  these  specifications  and  asked  the 
principals  if  they  would  agree  to  participate  in  the  study. 
Southern  High  '  -  '  ■  -'^    ^    '        — ^ 

The  first  school,  that  I  call  Southern  High,  is  a 
relatively  small  inner-city  high  school.     It  is  situated  in 
a  South  Florida  city  known  for  its  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty.     Because  of  demographic  change  and  a  large 
population  of  retirees  from  northern  states,  the  county's 
death  rate  is  greater  than  its  birth  rate,  and  school 
enrollment  began  to  decline  in  the  late  1970s.     After  years 
of  sending  their  young  people  to  distant  schools  in  White 
neighborhoods.  Black  residents  fought  to  have  a  new  high 
school  located  in  their  neighborhood,  thus  overpowering 
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protests  from  the  wealthier  White  residents  across  town. 
The  new  school  was  constructed  in  the  inid-1970s,  but  White 
parents  refused  to  send  their  children  to  Southern  High. 
During  its  early  history,  the  school  had  the  same  drug, 
gang,  and  violence  problems  as  many  other  inner-city 
schools,  but  these  problems  were  virtually  eliminated  in 
the  1980s  by  a  tough  school  administration  dedicated  to 
cleaning  up  the  school.     A  new  administration  recently  has 
brought  down  the  school's  high  teacher  turnover  rate.  The 
school  is  now  clean,  modern,  and  disciplined.     White  flight 
has  stopped.     The  school  is  the  site  of  bilingual,  magnet, 
and  special  education  programs  that  bring  in  hundreds  of 
students  from  other  parts  of  the  county. 

The  principal  loses  no  opportunity  to  stress  to 
students  that  the  school's  philosophy  is  "attitude  and 
ownership."  He  tells  students  they  own  the  school  and  . 
should  take  care  of  it;  their  attitudes  will  determine  what 
they  are  in  life.     The  slogan  is  painted  on  walls,  along  - 
with  a  mural  portraying  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  and  President  Abraham  Lincoln.     The  campus  is  closed 
and  fenced,  a  strategy  designed  to  increase  security  and  to 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  students  leaving  campus. 

The  community  is  proud  of  its  high  school,  and 
businesses  are  involved  in  school  activities.     The  Southern 
High  chorus  performs  at  community  events  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  functions.     For  three  years,  the  local  community 
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college  has  funded  a  dropout  prevention  program  designed  to 
motivate  students  to  maintain  a  C  or  higher  average. 
Students  with  good  grades  are  rewarded  with  rallies,  tee- 
shirts,  and  parties  funded  by  local  businesses.     When  the 
program  began  in  1987,  42%  of  the  freshman  class  qualified 
for  such  rewards.     In  1988,  47%  of  freshmen  maintained  a  C 
average  or  better. 

The  student  population  of  1,200  is  45%  Black,  29% 
White,  25%  Hispanic,  and  1%  Asian.     One  goal  of  the  school 
is  to  develop  in  students  an  awareness  of  the  personal, 
academic,  and  social  needs  of  the  school's  ethnically, 
culturally,  and  racially  diverse  population.     The  racial 
harmony  of  the  school  is  evident  from  numerous  interracial 
friendships  and  the  participation  of  the  student  body  in 
such  activities  as  an  international  fair  held  each  Spring. 

Most  students  at  Southern  High  do  not  do  well  on 
standardized  tests.     The  average  SAT  score  in  1989  was  771, 
compared  to  the  Florida  average  of  887  and  the  national 
average  of  903.     Of  students  taking  the  SSAT  II,  85%  passed 
the  communications  portion  and  70%  passed  mathematics, 
compared  to  the  state  scores  of  85%  in  communications  and 
76%  in  mathematics. 

It  is  difficult  to  accurately  calculate  the  dropout 
rate  at  Southern  High  because  so  many  students  transfer  to 
adult  education  centers  or  leave  the  country.     There  has 
been  no  follow-up  study  to  see  how  many  eventually  earn  a 


GED  or  diploma.     However,  even  without  knowing  how  many 
later  drop  out  of  adult  education.  Southern  High  has  the 
second  highest  dropout  rate  in  the  county,  12%  per  year. 
It  has  the  lowest  promotion  rate,  80%. 

Unlike  more  affluent  schools  in  the  county  where  many 
students  hold  part-time  jobs  in  order  to  purchase  clothing 
and  pay  for  cars  and  car  insurance.  Southern  High  students 
are  more  likely  to  work  in  order  to  pay  for  school  related 
expenses  and  help  support  their  families.     Most  students 
who  are  not  in  the  magnet  program  are  from  single  parent 
homes  and  have  many  responsibilities  that  interfere  with 
their  schooling.     To  the  disappointment  of  the  faculty  and 
administration,  there  is  little  parental  participation  in 
school  activities.     After  an  open  house,  a  vocational 
teacher  complained  that  he  teaches  12  0  students,  but  the 
parents  of  only  three  students  came  to  see  him.  However, 
teachers  of  honor  students  may  see  a  dozen  parents. 
Information  mentioned  in  a  Southern  High  self-study  report 
in  1988  reveals  that  the  parents  of  magnet  students  are 
generally  professionals,  and  one  or  both  parents  has 
college  degrees.     Only  3%  of  the  rest  of  the  student 
population  have  parents  with  college  degrees.     Of  non- 
magnet  parents,   2  6%  of  their  formal  educations  ended  with 
elementary  school  and  only  55%  completed  high  school.  The 
county  population  is  transient,  as  is  reflected  in  constant 
enrollment  and  withdrawal  of  students  from  school.  A 


guidance  counselor  believes  the  main  reasons  for  this  - 
transience  is  that  students  move  between  divorced  parents. 
Among  foreign  students,  their  families  enter  and  leave  the 
country  frequently. 

Teachers  and  administrators  like  their  school.  The 
majority  have  10  or  more  years  of  teaching  experience, 
although  few  have  worked  in  this  school  more  than  three  or 
four  years.     Many  teachers  have  master's  degrees.  Several 
teachers  also  work  at  night  in  adult  education  centers. 
Few  are  native  Floridians;  many  are  from  New  York  or  other 
northern  states.     Teachers  find  their  major  source  of  job- 
related  frustration  is  trying  to  teach  students  affected  by 
often  serious  social  and  economic  problems  that  affect 
their  abilities  to  benefit  from  traditional  education. 
Working  students  sleep  in  class,  do  not  do  homework,  and 
quickly  get  behind.     Teachers  would  like  to  work  more 
closely  with  students,  but  find  the  constraints  of  a  busy 
work  day  and  no  contact  with  students  outside  the  classroom 
to  be  a  deterrent.     "When  can  we  help  students  if  we  want 
to?    There's  no  time.     They're  in  class  all  day.     We  can't 
help  those  at-risk,"  stated  a  concerned  English  teacher. 
Northern  High 

The  second  school,  from  now  on  called  by  the 
fictitious  name  of  Northern  High,   is  a  large  comprehensive 
upper  middle-class  suburban  school  in  which  90%  of  the 
students  are  White  and  the  remainder  are  Black,  Hispanic, 
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and  Filipino.     The  school  used  to  include  grades  nine 
through  twelve  until  the  ninth  grade  was  moved  to  another 
school  in  order  to  relieve  overcrowding.     Located  in  a 
relatively  small  school  district,  the  North  Florida 
community  is  referred  to  as  the  "bedroom"  of  a  nearby 
metropolis.     The  majority  of  residents  are  professionals 
and  most  commute  to  work  in  the  city.     A  large  number  work 
on  military  bases.     The  affluence  of  the  school  is  obvious 
even  from  the  parking  lot,  where  1,100  of  the  1,300  juniors 
and  seniors  leave  cars  each  day. 

The  school  is  known  for  high  achievement.     In  1989, 
90%  of  students  passed  the  communications  portion  of  the 
SSAT  II  and  83%  passed  the  mathematics  portion.  These 
scores  were  above  the  state  averages  of  85%  and  76% 
respectively.     In  May,   1989,   139  students  scored  three  or 
better  out  of  five  on  Advanced  Placement  (AP)  examinations, 
which  qualified  them  for  college  credit.     Of  the  graduates, 
86%  go  on  to  higher  education,  mostly  at  community  ■ 
colleges.     About  150  students  are  members  of  the  National 
Honor  Society,  requiring  a  3.75  grade  point  average  for 
admittance.     Approximately  190  students,  or  8%  of  the 
student  body,  are  in  the  gifted  program.     In  contrast  to 
Southern  High,  where  only  one  student  qualified  in  1989  for 
the  Florida  Academic  Scholars  Program,  28  students  did  so 
at  Northern  High. 
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Of  1,960  students  enrolled  in  1988-89,  65  (3.3%) 
dropped  out  of  school,  although  nine  of  them  re-entered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1989  school  year.     This  number  does 
not  include  those  transferring  to  adult  education  or  high 
school  completion  at  the  local  community  college.  Ninety- 
six  students  were  enrolled  in  the  dropout  prevention 
program  in  1988-89  and  about  75  in  1989-90.  Students 
qualify  for  the  program  if  they  have  a  1,5  GPA  or  less  and 
are  behind  in  credits.     They  must  not  have  discipline 
problems.     Three  referrals  relating  to  disobedience, 
fighting,  or  disrespect  will  lead  to  a  student's  removal  ' 
from  the  program.  . , 

A  feature  of  Northern  High,  that  differs  considerably 
from  Southern  High,  is  the  existence  of  rigid  student 
cliques  based  on  interests,  race,  academics,  and 
socioeconomic  status.     Many  students  comment  on  the 
difficulties  of  making  friends  among  members  of  cliques 
they  call  "barbie  dolls,   "  "surfers,"  "head-bangers," 
"progressives,"  and  "jocks."      Students  seldom  admit  to 
being  members  of  cliques  but  acknowledge  that  those  who  are 
must  act  and  dress  the  part  or  be  criticized  for  not 
fitting  in.     There  are  racial  and  even  social  class 
tensions  that  occasionally  cause  students  to  fight. 

Although  some  students,  especially  those  active  in 
extracurricular  activities,  like  Northern  High  and  feel 
they  are  obtaining  a  valuable  education,  others  complain 
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that  students  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  school • s 
programs  and  prefer  to  work  instead.     Most  students  have 
part-time  jobs;  their  primary  reason  for  working  is  to  make 
car  payments  and  pay  insurance  premiums.  Teachers 
frequently  mention  the  pressures  students  have  to  own  cars 
and  dress  well.     They  believe  these  pressures  detract  from 
their  abilities  to  dedicate  time  and  energy  to  their 
education.  *     -  . . 

Parents  frequently  contact  the  school  about  their 
children's  education.     Teachers  criticize  the  way  parents 
become  involved  in  the  school.     They  feel  parents  push 
their  children  to  take  academic  courses  in  order  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  state's  best  universities  even  when  the 
students  may  not  want  to  go  to  universities.     Teachers  feel 
there  is  tremendous  pressure  on  students  by  their  parents 
and  peers  to  all  go  to  college.     Teachers  are  also 
concerned  about  parents  who  call  and  ask  them  to  change 
grades  or  allow  make-up  work  for  students. 

Teachers  have  very  high  expectations  of  students, 
although  they  express  disappointment  in  what  they  consider 
to  be  an  increasing  lack  of  motivation  to  excel  among  all 
but  a  small  group  of  very  academic  students.     They  believe 
apathy  has  increased  in  the  past  five  years  and  that  school 
spirit  is  down.     Many  teachers  complain  that  a  lax 
attendance  policy  started  by  the  school's  new  1989-90 
administration  has  encouraged  student  absenteeism  and  that 
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the  closed  campus  policy  has  collapsed  as  students  are 
often  spotted  boldly  crossing  the  road  in  front  of  the 
school  in  order  to  skip  classes  or  have  lunch  at  fast-food 
restaurants . 

Transience  is  a  characteristic  of  Northern  High,  where 
approximately  600  new  students  enroll  each  year  and  the 
same  number  withdraw.     Much  of  this  movement  is  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  local  population,  many  of  whom  are 
military  personnel.  ^         .  \. 

Most  teachers  have  been  working  at  Northern  High  most 
or  all  of  their  careers.     Nearly  all  have  Masters  degrees. 
The  school  has  one  of  the  nation's  fastest  growing  chapters 
of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  a  professional  education  association, 
and  many  active  union  members.     Teachers  are  well  informed 
about  the  status  of  state  legislation  affecting  education 
and  are  very  vocal  about  local  school  board  policies,  many 
of  which  they  may  be  heard  discussing  at  length  in 
teachers'  lounges.         "     '  • 

Entrv  to  the  Sites 
After  the  appropriate  correspondence  was  sent  to  each 
school  and  details  of  the  study  were  approved  by  the 
principals,  I  arranged  to  meet  school-level  administrators. 
During  the  initial  meetings  with  principals,  they  both 
expressed  their  willingness  to  participate  in  the  study  and 
asked  what  specifically  was  required  of  them.     At  Southern 
High,  the  principal  offered  to  spend  the  first  morning  . 
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acquainting  me  with  the  school,  staff,  and  faculty,  but 
made  it  clear  that  this  might  be  the  only  occasion  he  could 
devote  so  much  time  to  the  study.     During  the  morning,  I 
was  introduced  to  several  department  heads  and  teachers,  ^ 
all  of  whom  expressed  interest  in  the  study  and  willingness 
to  have  me  observe  their  classes.     I  was  able  to  arrange  to 
observe  several  classes  for  the  next  day.     At  Northern 
High,  the  principal  introduced  me  to  the  vice-principal  who 
offered  to  arrange  the  first  few  classroom  observations.  I 
was  able  to  meet  several  teachers  the  first  day  in  a 
teachers'   lounge  and  set  up  interviews  almost  immediately. 

Memos  about  the  project  were  sent  to  all  faculty  in 
both  schools  once  I  began  the  case  studies  and  I  was 
introduced  to  the  entire  faculty  at  faculty  meetings  during 
the  second  week  at  each  school.     However,  my  introductions 
were  very  different  and  may  have  affected  the  attitudes  of 
teachers  towards  participation  in  the  study.     At  Southern 
High,  the  principal  introduced  me  as  working  for  the 
Department  of  Education;  he  stated  that  the  Superintendent 
had  requested  the  school  participate  in  the  study  and  that 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  agree.     He  asked  everyone  to 
cooperate.     Although  I  immediately  stood  up  and  corrected 
the  principal's  error  about  working  for  the  Department  of 
Education,  teachers  were  left  with  the  impression  that  I 
was  there  in  some  sort  of  official  capacity  and  possibly  to 
evaluate  them. 
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At  Northern  High,  the  vice-principal  introduced  me  and 
stressed  how  honored  she  was  that  her  school  was  only  one 
of  two  in  the  state  to  be  selected  to  participate  in  this 
important  study  and  that  the  results  would  probably  help 
the  Legislature  improve  school  policies.     Immediately  after 
the  faculty  meeting,  five  teachers  introduced  themselves  to 
me  and  indicated  they  were  anxious  to  be  interviewed.  In 
contrast,  only  one  teacher  approached  me  after  the  Southern 
High  meeting. 

Although  only  one  teacher  in  each  school  refused  to  be 
in  the  study  (giving  lack  of  time  as  the  reason) ,  those  at 
Northern  High  were  much  more  enthusiastic  about  it.  At 
Southern  High,  there  was  some  suspicion  that  I  was  there  to 
evaluate  teachers.     Repeated  denials  of  working  for  the 
Department  of  Education  and  explanations  that  the  study  was 
an  assessment  of  legislation  and  not  an  evaluation  of  the 
school  or  teachers  eliminated  most  concerns.     It  was  only 
after  a  month  of  observations,  interviews,  and  frank 
discussions  of f-the-record  with  teachers  that  I  felt  the  - 
faculty  accepted  my  position  as  a  researcher  examining  the 
consequences  of  reform  legislation.  Once  teachers 
understood  that  I  would  be  in  the  school  for  three  months 
and  intended  to  try  to  understand  the  impact  of  RAISE  on 
them  and  on  students  from  their  points  of  view,  my 
credibility  increased.     As  one  teacher  observed,  most 
education  research  is  done  by  experts  who  spend  a  day  or 
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two  in  a  district  and  leave  thinking  they  know  it  all. 
This  teacher  found  it  refreshing  that  I  would  be  in  her 
school  longer. 

Research  Methods  and  Procedures 
The  fieldwork  at  Southern  High  lasted  from  the 
beginning  of  September  until  the  end  of  November  of  1989. 
I  was  in  the  school  during  normal  operating  hours  from  7:30 
a.m.  until  2:30  p.m.  five  days  a  week  with  a  few 
exceptions,  such  as  when  it  was  necessary  to  interview 
someone  after  school  or  to  interview  someone  off -campus.  I 
spent  parts  of  three  days  at  the  local  adult  education 
center  after  being  challenged  to  do  so  by  two  high  school 
teachers  who  told  me  I  could  get  another  perspective  on  * 
reform  by  discussing  it  with  students  and  teachers  there. 
The  fieldwork  at  Northern  High  lasted  from  the  beginning  of 
March  until  the  end  of  May,   1990.     I  was  at  the  school  four 
days  a  week  from  8:15  a.m.,  the  beginning  of  second  period, 
until  3:00  p.m.  .  .  ■ 

After  entry  into  each  school,  the  first  two  weeks  were 
spent  primarily  getting  familiar  with  the  site  and  the 
people  who  work,  teach,  and  learn  in  it.     I  began  by 
observing  several  classes.     By  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week,   I  was  ready  to  begin  interviews.     Master  schedules  of 
teachers'  classes  helped  me  locate  teachers  during  their 
planning  periods  and  set  up  appointments  for  interviews.  I 
determined  that  it  would  be  most  effective  to  go  department 


by  department.     I  counted  the  number  of  departments  in  each 
school  and,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  department, 
assigned  it  several  days  or  even  a  full  week  when  I  would 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  observing  classes  and 
interviewing  teachers  in  that  department.     Effort  was  made 
to  interview  every  teacher,  administrator,  and  guidance 
counselor  in  the  school;  however,  time  did  not  permit  this. 
Table  3-1  gives  a  breakdown  of  the  sex  and  ethnicity  of  all 
interviewees  at  the  first  case  study  site. 

Table  3-1  .  'M 

Southern  High  Interviewees  bv  Sex  and  Race 


Population 

■  « 

F 

M 

Black 

Hisp. 

White 

Other 

Total 

Teachers*         '   \  ' 

30 

27 

9 

4 

43 

1 

57 

Students                '  ■ 

8 

5 

6 

4 

3 

0 

13 

Adult  ed.  students 

5 

4 

4 

0 

5 

0 

9 

Administrators** 

2 

7 

2 

0 

7 

0 

9 

Guidance  staff*** 

5 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

8 

Others**** 

_1 

_i 

_1 

_2 

_3 

_0 

6 

Total 

53 

A9 

23 

11 

66 

2 

102 

*Includes  6  teachers  from  the  local  adult  education  center. 
**Includes  2  district  and  1  adult  education  administrators. 
***Includes  2  adult  education  counselors. 
****Includes  1  dropout,   1  recent  graduate,   1  business 
representative,  and  3  school  staffers. 


At  Southern  High,  all  eight  administrators,  seven 
counselors,  and  51  of  72  teachers  were  interviewed.  In 
addition,  one  administrator,  two  counselors,  and  six 
teachers  at  the  local  adult  education  center,  where  many 
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high  school  students  are  dual-enrolled,  were  interviewed. 
Thirteen  Southern  High  students  were  interviewed 
individually.     I  selected  students  to  participate  in  the 
study  after  observing  them  in  class.     Effort  was  made  to 
ensure  that  students  represented  various  ethnic  types, 
grade  levels,  academic  programs,  and  ability  groups.  In 
addition,  nine  students  at  the  local  adult  education  center 
were  interviewed  as  a  group  when  it  was  brought  to  my 
attention  that  former  high  school  students  had  transferred 
there.  .  t 

At  Northern  High,  73  of  129  teachers  were  interviewed, 
as  were  all  guidance  personnel,  eight  of  nine 
administrators,  and  46  students.     Table  3-2  shows  a 
breakdown  of  those  interviewed  by  sex  and  race  at  Northern 
High.     Altogether,  242  people  were  interviewed  at  both 
sites.       ,        ■  I  ^        I  _„.■ 

Table  3-2  V'v 


Northern  High  Interviewees  by  Sex  and  Race 


Population 


F 


M 


Black 


Hisp.  White  Other  Total 


Teachers 
Students 


50 
21 

4 
3 
1 
79 


23 
25 

9 
4 
_0 
61 


3 
8 

1 
0 
_0 
12 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


69 
34 
12 
7 
_1 
123 


1 
4 
0 
0 
0 
5 


73 
46 
13 
7 

 1 

140 


Administrators* 
Guidance  staff 


Others** 
Total 


♦Includes  4  district  and  1  adult  education  administrators. 
**One  business  representative. 
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In  order  to  ensure  that  both  case  studies  would  be 
done  in  similar  fashion,  I  designed  a  protocol.  The 
protocol  is  a  written  overview  of  the  project  that  includes 
objectives,  major  issues,  field  procedures,  research 
questions  or  propositions,  and  a  guide  for  the  final 
report.     The  major  proposition  for  the  project  was  that  the 
RAISE  Bill  has  had  consequences  for  practices  in  schools 
and  that  these  practices  may  be  the  results  of 
accommodation  or  resistance  to  the  legislation. 

The  following  questions  served  to  focus  interviews 
with  administrators,  teachers,  and  guidance  counselors. 

1.  Tell  me  a  little  about  your  background.     What  is  your 
title  or  position?    How  many  years  have  you  been  in 
education?    How  many  years  have  you  been  at  this 
school?  «.  .-.^^       .  .^^1,,, 

2.  What  is  your  understanding  of  the  reform  movement  in 
this  state?  Nationwide? 

3.  Have  you  heard  of  the  RAISE  Bill?    What  do  you  know 
about  it?  •-  •    /  - >"  '  ' 

4.  How  have  you  seen  the  impact  of  the  reform  movement  in 
your  school?    What  were  the  first  changes  that 
occurred  in  this  school  as  a  result  of  RAISE 
legislation?     Seven-period  day?    Testing?  Paperwork? 
Graduation  requirements?     New  or  modified  courses? 

5.  What  are  both  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  the 
reform? 
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6.  How  has  RAISE  affected  you? 

7.  How  do  you  feel  about  minimum  competencies  and 
standards?    Curriculum  frameworks?     Do  you  use  minimum 
student  performance  standards? 

8.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  current  graduation 
requirements?     1.5  minimum  GPA?    SSAT  II?    Number  of 
credits?    Kinds  of  required  courses?  Seven-period 
day?    Grading  scale? 

9.  What  is  the  school  atmosphere?    School  climate? 

10.  Are  there  any  particular  groups  of  students  that  are 
being  impacted  differently?     If  so,  which  ones  and 
how?  it    r-'-'  '  ' 

11.  Is  the  reform  legislation  affecting  achievement?  If 
so,  how  have  you  determined  this?    What  is  the  effect? 

12.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  relationship  between  RAISE 
and  the  dropout  rate?  Why  or  why  not?  If  so,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  relationship? 

Depending  on  the  perspective  and  experience  of  the 
person  being  interviewed,  some  questions  were  eliminated  or 
additional  ones  were  asked.     Some  teachers,   for  example, 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  SSAT,  so  it  would  have 
been  a  waste  of  time  to  have  asked  them  more  than  a  general 
question  or  two  about  it.     However,   English  and  mathematics 
teachers  at  Southern  High  and  competency  education  teachers 
at  Northern  High  had  a  great  deal  of  information  about  it 
and  how  students  prepare  for  it.     Extra  time  might  be 


devoted  to  a  topic  that  a  respondent  knew  a  lot  or  felt 
strongly  about,  but  other  subjects  might  not  even  be 
addressed.     Always  conscious  that  high  school  personnel 
have  limited  time  to  devote  to  research  projects,  when  a 
choice  had  to  be  made  to  cover  a  lot  of  material  with 
someone  in  a  superficial  manner  or  to  probe  more  deeply 
into  something  the  respondent  knew  a  lot  or  felt  strongly 
about,  I  choose  to  limit  the  material  covered  and  go  for 
depth.     As  a  result,  not  everyone  was  asked  the  same 
questions.  '  .'-'.^ 

Interviews  with  students  involved  some  of  the  same 
questions  as  with  educators,  but  answers  were  elicited  from 
the  perspective  of  those  who  have  felt  the  direct  impact  of 
graduation  requirements.     Students  also  were  asked  about 
their  grades,  courses,  backgrounds,  and  other  things  such 
as  what  they  did  with  their  time  away  from  school.  This 
was  done  in  an  effort  to  gauge  whether  or  not  they  had 
other  responsibilities  or  interests  detracting  from  school. 
A  few  students  were  asked  some  questions  that  no  one  else 
was  asked.     For  example,  a  freshman  magnet  student  was 
asked  her  opinion  of  the  magnet  program,  and  a  student 
government  officer  who  happened  to  be  a  senior  was  asked 
about  the  school-related  financial  obligations  seniors 
have.     A  couple  of  football  players  were  asked  about  their 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities.     These  types 
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of  questions  dealt  not  with  actual  reform,  but  with  school 
climate  and  context.  „: 

As  the  study  progressed,  various  themes  began  to 
emerge  from  my  data  analysis.     In  order  to  gain  detail  on 
these  themes,  I  further  focused  questions.     For  example, 
there  were  repeated  mentions  of  "making  up  credits."  The 
importance  of  making  up  credits  was  evident  by  the  fact 
that  summer  school  and  night  school  exist  for  that  purpose. 
As  a  result  of  discussions  about  credits,   I  focused  more 
closely  toward  the  end  of  the  study  on  factors  that  result 
in  a  person  having  to  make  up  credits  such  as  coming  from 
another  state  where  fewer  credits  are  required  and  failing 
courses  the  freshman  year.  V 

Interviews  ranged  from  twenty  minutes  to  over  two 
hours,  with  most  lasting  one  class  period,  approximately  50 
minutes.     Some  interviews  required  two  or  even  three 
sessions. 

At  Southern  High,  it  was  easy  to  make  appointments  to 
meet  teachers  during  their  planning  periods  or  after 
school,  but  because  students  there  have  seven  class  periods 
and  no  study  halls,  several  teachers  expressed  their 
willingness  for  me  to  take  particular  students  to  the  media 
center  to  interview  during  class  time.     This  was  done  with 
most  students,  except  for  three  who  met  me  after  school  and 
two  who  I  interviewed  during  class  in  a  quiet  corner  while 
other  students  worked  on  various  projects  in  other  parts  of 
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the  room.     Because  of  my  own  reluctance  to  remove  students 
from  class,  I  only  interviewed  13  students  at  Southern 
High. 

The  difficulty  of  interviewing  students  brings  up  a 
methodological  issue.     Case  study  research  requires 
flexibility.     A  case  study  researcher  must  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  unexpected  opportunities  and  be  willing  to 
collect  data  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.     As  a  result, 
I  was  eager  to  listen  to  people  who  wanted  to  direct  me  to 
other  sources  of  data.     In  the  first  case  study,  knowing 
that  I  was  concerned  about  taking  students  out  of  class  to 
interview  them,  one  English  teacher  offered  to  have  her 
students  write  compositions  about  the  RAISE  Bill.  I 
decided  to  ask  the  English  department  head  if  she  would 
mind  if  I  asked  other  teachers  to  do  the  same.     She  agreed 
to  permit  the  request  and  ultimately  six  English  teachers 
had  several  of  their  classes  do  the  assignment.  Only 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  participated.  Some 
teachers  instructed  students  to  give  their  opinions  of 
educational  reform  in  general.     Others  were  instructed  to 
write  on  the  Bill's  impact  on  them.     Some  were  given  the 
freedom  to  write  anything  they  wanted,  even  a  whole 
composition  on  one  specific  graduation  requirement. 
Students  wrote  a  total  of  207  compositions.     Of  those,  48% 
mentioned  the  grading  scale,   39%  the  minimum  GPA,  37% 
credits  and/or  courses,  and  19%  the  SSAT  II.     Only  7%  wrote 


about  the  seven-period  day.     Some  subjects  may  have  taken 
up  the  whole  paper;  others  were  just  a  line. 

Compositions  were  not  used  at  Northern  High.  Many 
students  there  had  study  hall  and  were  interviewed  there. 
Students  without  study  halls  were  asked  to  determine  a 
class  period  they  could  miss  once  for  an  interview.  After 
I  confirmed  with  their  teachers  that  they  could  afford  to 
be  out  of  that  class,  I  took  the  students  individually  to 
the  media  center  for  interviews.     A  total  of  46  students 
were  interviewed  at  Northern  High. 

In  addition  to  observations,  interviews,  and 
compositions,  research  also  involved  collecting  documents 
that  promised  to  shed  light  on  the  implementation  of  reform 
and  its  impact  on  instruction  and  curriculum  and  on  the 
day-to-day  life  of  the  school.     Documents  included  district 
curriculum  guides,  instructional  materials,  school  course 
catalogs,  staff  and  faculty  handbooks,  copies  of  school 
board  policies,  SSAT  preparation  materials,  high  school 
progress  reports,  and  newspaper  clippings. 

Data  Analysis 

All  fieldnotes  from  interviews  and  observations  were 
typed  on  a  portable  computer.     Qualitative  research 
produces  copious  text,  and  a  battery  operated  microcomputer 
taken  into  the  field  permitted  the  direct  entry  of  field 
data  (Pfaf fenberger,   1988,  p.  21).     No  one  objected  to  the 
computer  or  seemed  to  be  uncomfortable  while  I  questioned 
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them  and  typed  their  responses.     In  classes,  the  portable 
computer  was  a  novelty  and  somewhat  distracting  for  some 
students  until  they  got  used  to  it. 

Qualitative  data  analysis  "involves  working  with  data, 
organizing  it,  breaking  it  into  manageable  units, 
synthesizing  it,  searching  for  patterns,  discovering  what 
is  important  and  what  is  to  be  learned,  and  deciding  what 
you  will  tell  others"   (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982,  p.  145). 
Even  a  relatively  brief  qualitative  study  may  result  in 
hundreds  of  pages  of  fieldnotes  that  must  then  be 
painstakingly  searched  for  patterns  and  condensed  into  a 
meaningful  final  report.     Even  when  one  is  in  the  field 
conducting  the  research,  decisions  must  be  made  on  how  to 
narrow  the  study  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982,  p.  146),  and  the 
narrowing  process  involves  preliminary  analysis  and 
informed  speculation.     Speculation  is  a  way  of  generating 
ideas  that  must  then  be  tested  against  the  data  (Bogdan  & 
Biklen,   1982,   p.    154).  " 

As  researchers  do  fieldwork,  they  become  aware  of 
certain  categories  or  patterns  in  the  data.     For  example, 
in  this  study,  it  was  obvious  early  that  teachers  have 
different  expectations  about  the  kinds  of  work  students 
from  different  backgrounds  are  able  to  do.     All  statements 
relating  to  expectations  were  coded  in  the  fieldnotes  under 
the  heading  of  "expectations."  Coding  categories  is  a 
"means  of  sorting  the  descriptive  data  you  have  collected 
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...  SO  that  the  material  bearing  on  a  given  topic  can  be 
physically  separated  from  other  data"   (Bogdan  &  Biklen, 
1982,  p.  156).     While  coding  the  data  from  Southern  High, 
80  codes  were  used,  but  while  doing  analysis,   it  became 
evident  that  some  codes  were  superfluous.     In  coding  the 
data  from  Northern  High,  those  codes  were  collapsed  into 
only  40  codes. 

Spradley  (1980,  p.   100)  described  "domains"  as  the 
most  important  unit  of  analysis  in  ethnographic  research. 
A  domain  is  a  type  of  symbolic  category.     Domains  all  have 
a  cover  term  that  is  the  name  of  the  category.  Included 
terms  go  together  for  some  reason  and  are  all  considered 
members  of  a  domain.     For  example,   if  the  domain  is 
"expectations,"  a  researcher  may  generate  more  cover  terms 
for  a  domain  by  asking  a  question  such  as  "What  are  all  the 
kinds  of  expectations?"  or  even  create  a  new  domain  by 
asking  such  a  question  as  "What  are  all  the  results  of 
expectations?"  ■  '   '  * 

Once  domaining  is  underway,  taxonomic  analysis  is 
begun.     Taxonomic  analysis  is  a  technique  of  finding 
relationships  among  all  the  cover  terms  in  a  domain  or 
domains  (Spradley,  1980,  p.  137).     After  studying  the 
domains  relating  to  teacher  expectations  about  students, 
for  example,  I  could  see  that  it  was  possible  to  create  a 
taxonomy  of  high  and  low  teacher  expectations.  Some 
teachers  believe  that  all  students  are  capable  of  doing 
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quality  work  and  that  the  higher  the  expectations  are,  the 
higher  the  quality  of  the  students'  work.     Other  teachers 
believe  that  some  students  have  different  ability  levels 
and  backgrounds  that  may  preclude  doing  high  quality  work. 
These  teachers  have  low  expectations  of  certain  kinds  of 
students . 

Finally,  a  taxonomy  or  several  taxonomies  may  be 
linked  together  in  theme  analysis.     Patterns  that  emerge 
from  the  data  may  be  used  to  describe  or  provide  a  context 
for  the  entire  study.     The  taxonomy  of  high  and  low 
expectations  could  be  used  to  develop  the  theme  that 
teacher  expectations  color  their  view  of  the  impact  that 
reform  has  on  students. 

During  fieldwork,  observation  and  interview  data  were 
converted  to  Word  Perfect  for  editing  and  then  to 
Ethnograph,  a  software  package  designed  specifically  to 
lessen  some  of  the  burden  of  qualitative  research.  With 
1,500  pages  of  fieldnotes,  Ethnograph  aided  in  manipulating 
the  data  and  sorting  them  into  domains  determined  by  the 
researcher.     Ethnograph  can  not  aid  in  the  interpretation 
of  fieldnotes,  but  it  does  take  over  some  of  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  the  work.     The  researcher  must  put  all 
fieldnotes  into  a  specific  format  required  by  Ethnograph  (a 
wide  right  margin  and  numbered  lines)  and  then  print  them. 
The  researcher  carefully  reads  the  printed  materials  and 
searches  for  codes  (or  what  Spradley  calls  domains) .  Once 
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the  codes  are  determined,  the  researcher  codes  segments  of 
notes  by  actually  writing  in  the  right  margin  to  indicate 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  segment  and  what  it  should  be 
called.     The  beginning  and  ending  numbers  of  these  segments 
are  then  fed  into  the  computer  along  with  one  or  more  code 
words.     After  all  notes  are  coded,  the  researcher  can 
"search"  for  specific  codes  and  have  the  computer  print 
every  instance  a  code  appears  in  a  specific  file  or  in  many 
files.     "This  is  the  point  where  you  remove  things  that  you 
have  noticed  in  your  data  from  their  original  context,  and 
put  them  into  a  new  context:  the  context  of  all  similar 
things"   (Seidel,  Kjolseth,   &  Seymour,   1988,  p.  9-1) . 
Having  data  grouped  by  topic  simplifies  the  mechanics  of 
grouping  domains  and  creating  taxonomies;  it  does  not,  and 
should  not,  eliminate  any  of  the  creativity  and  thinking 
involved  in  data  analysis.     ]  '    '    "    ^        '  ? 

Although  Ethnograph  was  developed  for  qualitative 
analysis,  once  data  codes  are  sorted  and  printed  it  is 
possible  to  quantify  certain  kinds  of  data.     For  example, 
once  all  the  data  about  minimum  grade  point  averages  was 
sorted,  it  was  easy  to  calculate  how  many  respondents  had  a 
particular  opinion  on  the  minimum  GPA.     All  the  opinions 
could  be  grouped  as  favorable,  unfavorable,  or  mixed.  It 
took  only  a  matter  of  minutes  to  count  up  the  opinions  to 
determine  what  percentage  of  teachers  and  students  favor 
the  1.5  minimum  GPA.     While  these  numbers  would  not  be 
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given  much  credibility  in  a  purely  statistical  study,  they 
are  more  revealing  than  simply  stating  vaguely  that  "most" 
teachers  and  students  favor  the  1.5  minimum  GPA.  Of 
course,  as  in  any  qualitative  study,  the  quality  and 
variety  of  what  is  said  is  more  important  than  the  number 
of  people  who  said  it. 

There  is  controversy  over  the  merits  of  doing  a  review 
of  the  literature  before  a  qualitative  study  as  opposed  to 
waiting  until  the  data  collection  is  completed.  Merriam 
(1988)  proposed  that  "the  question  of  when  to  review  the 
literature  depends  on  whether  the  case  study  is  selected  to 
test  theory  or  to  build  theory"   (p.  66).     It  should  be  done 
before  entering  the  field  in  order  to  find  a  theory  to  test 
if  testing  theory  is  the  purpose. 

t  Bogdan  and  Biklen  (1980,  p.   153)   recommended  reading 
the  substantive  literature  after  being  in  the  field  a 
while,  as  it  enhances  analysis.     They  have  found  it  helpful 
for  "researchers  to  read  qualitative  studies  in  unrelated 
fields,  for  it  makes  one  familiar  with  how  others  have 
worked  with  their  data  and  it  can  provide  models  for  one's 
own  work."    However,  they  also  argued  that  reading 
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literature  while  conducting  research  may  be  dangerous. 
"You  may  read  and  find  concepts,   ideas,  or  models  that  are 
so  compelling  they  blind  you  to  other  ways  of  looking  at 
your  data."    Agar  (1980,  p.  25)  agreed  as  he  recounted 
doing  a  literature  review  before  beginning  a  study  of  heroin 
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addicts  and  finding  so  many  contradictions  between  what  he 
had  read  and  what  he  actually  learned  in  the  field  that  at 
first  he  doubted  his  own  data,  although  he  ultimately 
decided  it  was  more  accurate  than  the  literature. 

In  this  research,  the  purpose  was  to  assess  the  impact 
of  reform  policy  and  implementation  on  teachers  and 
students  and  to  see  how  these  might  have  affected 
educational  practice.     Before  beginning  fieldwork,  I 
familiarized  myself  with  the  substantive  literature  on  the 
excellence  in  education  movement,  but  deliberately  avoided 
related  literature  about  dropouts,  educational  change, 
achievement  and  evaluations  of  reform  except  for  what 
appeared  in  the  popular  press  such  as  newspapers  and 
magazines.     This  was  an  effort  not  to  allow  other  theories 
about  these  issues  to  cloud  my  perceptions  of  them  in  the 
field  or  bias  the  interpretation  of  information,  events  and 
findings,  but  to  come  to  conclusions  that  could  be  later 
compared  to  existing  theories. 

Theory  may  be  generated  from  data  systematically 
obtained  through  social  research  (Glaser  &  Straus,   1967,  p. 
2) .     Grounded  theory  is  generated  from  data  analysis. 
Theory  "emerges  from  the  bottom  up"   (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982, 
p.  29). 

Researcher  Experience  and  Assumptions 
In  qualitative  research,  the  researcher  is  a  data 
collection  tool.     Experience  and  assumptions  or  biases 
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influence  not  only  the  way  the  data  are  collected,  but  how 
they  are  interpreted  and  presented.     It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  know  what  the  investigator's  experience  and 
assumptions  are.     Acknowledging  them  is  also  an  aid  in  the 
struggle  to  collect  data  contradicting  them. 

Not  everyone  is  prepared  to  do  qualitative  research, 
any  more  than  everyone  is  prepared  to  do  quantitative 
research.     Case  study  research  is  difficult.     It  makes 
great  demands  on  a  person's  intellect,  ego,  and  emotions. 
According  to  Yin  (1984) ,   "only  a  more  experienced 
investigator  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  unexpected 
opportunities  rather  than  being  trapped  by  them"   (p.   56) . 
Yin  recommends  that  the  case  study  researcher  should  be 
able  to  ask  good  questions  and  interpret  the  answers,  be  a 
good  listener,  be  adaptive  and  flexible,  have  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  issues  being  studied,  and  be  unbiased  by 
preconceived  notions,  including  those  derived  from  theory. 
I  have  the  following  experience  and  qualifications: 

1.  I  was  an  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  teacher  for  six 
months  and  assisted  University  of  Florida  professors 
teach  two  courses.     I  have  given  at  least  a  dozen 
workshops  to  adults  on  international  and  intercultural 
education  and  have  also  taught  4-H  youth. 

2.  I  have  experienced  United  States  education  by 
attending  primary  and  secondary  schools  here  and 
attending  two  universities. 
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3.  I  have  university  degrees  in  Anthropology  and  Latin 
American  Studies  and  have  completed  coursework  for  a 
Ph.D.  in  instruction  and  curriculum  including  emphases 
on  multicultural  education  and  the  foundations  of 
education. 

4.  I  have  formal  research  training  and  have  done  field 
research  projects  using  qualitative  methods.  These 
include  studies  of  Miskito  Indians,  high  school 
dropouts,  and  participants  of  a  sister  city  program. 

Assumptions  that  may  have  lead  to  biases  at  the  beginning 
of  the  case  study  were  the  following: 

1.  Education  reform  does  not  affect  all  teachers  and 
students  the  same  way,  and  the  effect  may  be  positive, 
negative,  or  neutral. 

2.  A  study  of  reform  must  not  only  take  into 
consideration  what  happens  in  the  classroom,  but  in 
the  wider  social  and  cultural  context  as  well. 

3.  Some  students  are  more  suited  to  traditional  U.S. 
educational  practices  than  are  others. 

4.  Social  and  personal  problems  may  impact  on  a  student's 
achievement  or  failure  in  school  as  much  as  does  the 
curriculum  or  instruction. 

5.  Case  studies  provide  a  depth  and  richness  of  data  not 
obtainable  through  survey  or  other  types  of  research. 
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Reliability  and  Validity 
There  is  concern  among  some  researchers  that 
qualitative  research  is  subjective  and  perhaps  not  as 
reliable  and  valid  as  quantitative  research.     One  must 
remember  that  even  the  selection  of  a  research  methodology, 
whether  it  is  quantitative  or  qualitative,  already  shows 
subjectivity,  and  the  selection  of  a  research  topic  and 
site  show  even  more.     Merriam  (1988)   stated  that  validity 
deals  "with  the  question  of  how  one's  findings  match 
reality"   (p.  166)  and  reliability  refers  to  the  "extent  to 
which  one's  findings  can  be  replicated"  (p.  170). 
Qualitative  researchers  seek  to  "describe  and  explain  the 
world  as  those  in  the  world  interpret  it"   (Merriam,  1988, 
p.  170) ;  and  because  human  beings  are  multidimensional  and 
constantly  changing,  their  reality  changes  as  well.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  exactly  replicate  a  case  study 
because  those  in  the  case  study  would  have  changed  before 
the  replication  took  place.     However,  there  are  ways  to 
increase  reliability  so  that  a  researcher  could  at  least 
attempt  to  repeat  a  case  study  if  desired  or,   in  the  case 
of  multiple  case  studies,  do  each  one  in  a  similar  fashion. 
Reliability  is  increased  through  the  use  of  a  protocol. 
Yin  (1984)  describes  a  protocol  as  more  than  an  instrument; 
it  "contains  the  procedures  and  general  rules  that  should 
be  followed  in  using  the  instrument"   (p.   64) .  Sections 
include  an  overview  of  the  case  study  project,  field 
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procedures,  case  study  questions,  and  a  guide  for  the  final 
report.     By  carefully  dociamenting  how  the  case  study  will 
take  place  and  then  keeping  track  in  the  field  of  how  the 
research  is  conducted,  the  researcher  increases 
reliability. 

There  are  several  ways  to  increase  validity  in  case 
study  research.  Among  them  are  triangulation,  extending 
the  length  of  time  in  the  field,  the  use  of  interviews  that 
do  not  force  respondents  to  narrow  their  answers  the  way 
surveys  do,  and  the  use  of  a  protocol.  In  addition,  the 
research  takes  place  in  a  natural  setting  reflecting  the 
reality  of  the  participants  better  than  would  an 
experimental  setting. 

Triangulation  is  the  use  of  multiple  sources  of  data, 
(i.e.,   interviews,  documents,  and  observations).     In  this 
study,  I  conducted  242  interviews  with  guidance  counselors, 
administrators,  teachers,  and  students.     One  hundred  fifty- 
nine  observations  of  a  variety  of  school  activities, 
especially  classes,  were  conducted.     Documents  ranging  from 
curriculum  frameworks  to  the  students'  code  of  conduct  and 
instructional  materials  were  collected.     In  addition, 
students  wrote  over  two  hundred  student  compositions  on  the 
RAISE  Bill. 

My  presence  at  each  school  four  or  five  days  a  week 
for  three  months  permitted  increased  validity.     "Data  are 
compared  and  contrasted  again  and  again,  thus  providing  a 
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check  on  validity.     Distortions  .    .    .  will  gradually  be 
revealed"  (Hutchinson,  1988,  p.  131).     I  was  able  to  follow 
new  leads  given  by  respondents  by  searching  for  documents 
confirming  them  or  asking  other  respondents  for  additional 
information  confirming  or  denying  the  leads. 

External  validity,  or  whether  or  not  a  "study's 
findings  are  generalizable  beyond  the  immediate"  situation, 
is  not  really  relevant  in  case  study  research"   (Yin,  1984, 
p.  38) .     The  investigator  is  not  striving  to  make  some 
statistical  generalization.     A  case  study  is  not  a  sample 
of  one.     Case  study  research  relies  on  analytical 
generalization  in  that  "the  investigator  is  striving  to 
generalize  a  particular  set  of  results  to  some  broader 
theory"  (Yin,  1984,  p.  39).     The  theory  may  later  be  tested 
through  other  case  studies.     If  it  is  a  genuine  theory,  it 
should  hold  up  in  other  settings.  •  » 

Ethical  Issues 

Ethical  issues  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
design  of  all  research  projects.     In  this  case  study, 
participants  were  assured  of  the  confidentiality  of  their 
responses  and  were  informed  in  advance  that  participation 
in  the  study  was  voluntary.     All  participants  over  the  age 
of  eighteen  were  verbally  informed  of  their  rights  in  terms 
of  participation.     Students  under  the  age  of  eighteen  were 
given  a  consent  form  explaining  the  study.     The  form  had  to 
be  signed  by  the  student  and  a  parent  or  guardian  before 
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the  student  could  be  interviewed.     The  administration  at 
one  school  was  given  the  option  of  having  the  school's  name 
used  in  this  dissertation,  while  ensuring  confidentiality 
of  individual  respondents,  and  decided  against  it; 
therefore,  the  names  of  both  schools  have  been  changed  and 
specific  locations  have  been  left  vague. 


CHAPTER  4 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  RAISE  FOR  SCHOOL-BASED  PRACTICES 


Introduction 

The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  determine,  describe,  and 
explain  the  consequences  of  RAISE  legislation  in  two 
Florida  high  schools.     Drawn  from  the  research  literature 
on  educational  change  and  innovation,  the  guiding  questions 
for  the  study  were: 

1.  What  impact  has  the  RAISE  Bill  had  on  every-day 
practices  in  two  Florida  high  schools? 

2.  Which  RAISE  Bill  provisions  are  supported  by  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  what  reasons  do  they  give  for 
their  support?       i  ,    »        j  .  ■      *  ; 

3.  Which  RAISE  Bill  provisions  are  opposed  by  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  what  reasons  do  they  give  for 

•  ,      •'.     ■■      ; . 

their  opposition? 

4.  Are  there  tensions  in  Florida  public  high  school 
education  that  make  it  difficult  for  educators  to 
comply  with  the  intent  of  RAISE  legislation?     If  so, 
what  are  they  and  how  have  educators  coped  with  them? 
Qualitative  research  consisting  of  semi-structured 

interviews,  observations,  and  document  collection  was 
conducted  in  order  to  describe  the  consequences  of  RAISE 
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legislation  for  the  two  Florida  high  schools.     I  sought  to 
understand  the  impact  of  RAISE  on  school-based  practices 
from  the  perspective  of  the  teachers  and  administrators 
charged  with  implementing  its  provisions.     The  specific 
provisions  studied  were  primarily  graduation  requirements. 
In  order  to  graduate  from  Florida  high  schools,  students 
now  must  obtain  a  cumulative  minimum  GPA  of  1.5,  pass  the 
SSAT,  and  earn  a  minimum  of  24  credits,   including  four  in 
English  and  three  each  in  mathematics,  science,  and  social 
studies.     I  also  investigated  the  related  seven-period  day, 
standardized  grading  scale,  and  minimum  student  performance 
standards. 

Analysis  consisted  of  sorting  data  into  domains  of 
similar  types  and  searching  for  themes  that  would  describe 
and  explain  the  consequences  of  RAISE  for  school-based 
practices.     Particularly  useful  domains  in  this  analysis 
were  instructional  practices;  curriculum  practices; 
opinions  about  RAISE  implementation,  the  1.5  minimum  GPA, 
the  grading  scale,  the  SSAT,  the  number  of  required 
credits,  the  required  courses,  the  seven-period  day,  and 
the  minimum  student  performance  standards;  beliefs  about 
the  impact  of  RAISE  on  teachers  and  students;  beliefs  about 
educational  reform;  and  concerns  about  RAISE 's 
consequences.     I  organized  domains  into  taxonomies 
outlining  RAlSE-related  school-based  policies  and  practices 
and  the  factors  found  to  influence  administrator  and 
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teacher  accommodation  or  resistance  to  RAISE  provisions 
through  such  policies  and  practices. 

Local  policies  and  practices  relating  to  the  number  of 
credits,  periods  per  day,  required  courses,  minimum  student 
performance  standards,  SSAT,  standardized  grading  scale, 
and  minimum  1.5  GPA  were  implemented  in  order  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  RAISE  legislation.     Changes  in  instruction  and 
curriculum  took  place  at  both  Southern  High  and  Northern 
High.     Policy  documents  originating  at  the  state-level 
described  the  new  laws  and  the  deadlines  for 
implementation,  but  did  not  specify  how  to  implement  them. 
Financial  incentives  were  offered  to  those  districts 
implementing  the  seven-period  day  and  increasing 
mathematics  and  science  requirements  immediately.  District 
administrators  were  provided  some  flexibility  in  deciding 
how  and  when  changes  would  take  place,  as  long  as  they  were 
implemented  by  those  deadlines.     The  legislation  permitted 
school  districts  to  design  policies  to  assist  students  meet 
new  high  school  graduation  requirements.     These  policies 
resulted  in  such  practices  as  grade  "forgiveness  rules"  and 
expanded  summer  school  offerings  for  students  needing  to 
make  up  credits.     In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  I 
describe  RAISE-related  practices  implemented  at  Northern 
High  and  Southern  High. 


Minimum  of  24  Credits 
For  the  1984-85  school  year,  Florida  high  school 
graduates  had  to  have  earned  a  minimum  of  22  academic 
credits,  and  for  1986-87,  at  least  24.     These  consisted  of 
four  credits  in  English;  three  credits  each  in  mathematics 
science,  and  social  studies;  a  half  credit  each  in 
practical  arts,  performing  arts,  Life  Management  Skills, 
and  Personal  Fitness;  and  nine  electives  (Florida  School ^ 
Laws.  1987,  p.  135). 

The  number  of  credits  required  at  Southern  High  and 
Northern  High  prior  to  RAISE  influenced  the  amount  of 
change  required  in  order  to  meet  the  new  state  requirement 
In  1980,  Southern  High  students  were  required  to  graduate 
with  at  least  20  credits.     The  school  district  increased 
the  number  to  24  with  the  graduating  class  of  1986,  and  to 
26  for  the  class  of  1988.     The  additional  credits  were  one 
and  one-half  of  electives  and  one-half  of  computer 
education.     Southern  High  students  were  surprised  to  learn 
during  this  study  that  the  state  requires  24  credits  for 
graduation.     They  erroneously  assumed  all  Florida  students 
had  to  earn  26. 

In  1983,  Northern  High  students  had  to  earn  at  least 
21  credits  to  graduate.     They  now  must  earn  at  least  25. 
The  additional  credit  above  the  state  requirement  is  in 
physical  education. 
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Table  4-1  shows  the  numbers  of  credits  required  by  the 
state  and  the  school  districts  in  which  Southern  High  and 
Northern  High  are  located. 


Table  4-1 

Credits  Required  in  1989-90 


Subject 

Requirements 

'  State 

Southern 

Northern 

High 

High 

English           '  ^y' 

4-  i 

4 

4 

Science 

3 

3 

3 

Math 

•3  / 

3 

3 

Social  studies 

3  - 

3 

3 

Personal  Fitness 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Performing  fine  arts 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Life  Management  Skills 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Practical  arts 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Physical  education  ' 

0 

0 

1 

Computer  education 

0 

0 .  5 

0 

Electives          ^   ,  .^. 

9 

10.5 

9 

24 

26       :  '  « 

5                      •    ,  i 

25 

In  the  remainder  of  this  section  on  the  number  of 
required  credits,  I  describe  practices  related  to 
"grandfathering  in,"  promotion,  making  up  credits,  and 
senior  year  scheduling. 
"Grandfathering  Tn" 

During  the  first  year  that  RAISE  was  implemented, 
Northern  High  students  needing  to  make  up  a  credit  in 
English  were  able  to  take  it  during  an  optional  eighth 
period.     A  compensatory  education  teacher  recalled  that 
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there  was  a  bit  of  "grandfathering  in,"  but  the 
students  who  had  waited  until  the  last  month  to 
fulfill  some  of  the  lesser  required  courses,  in 
their  eyes,  like  Life  Management,  suddenly  there 
weren't  enough  periods  in  the  day  to  get  several 
required  courses. 

"Grandfathering  in"  refers  to  assisting  students  to  meet 
RAISE  requirements  during  the  early  implementation  stage  by 
permitting  former  requirements  to  count  for  a  limited  time 
for  students  already  enrolled  in  high  school. 
Grandfathering  in  continues  to  be  used  for  out-of-state 
students  who  move  to  Florida  during  their  high  school 
years.     If  students  come  from  states  where  fewer  credits 
were  required  and  if  it  would  create  a  hardship  for  them  to 
meet  Florida  graduation  requirements,  students  are 
permitted  to  graduate  with  the  number  required  in  the 
former  state.  t 

A  Northern  High  senior  who  began  his  sophomore  year  in 
Illinois  learned  three  weeks  after  school  began  that  his 
family  would  move  to  Florida  later  in  the  year.     When  he 
and  his  parents  checked  graduation  requirements  for 
Florida,  they  realized  he  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
enough  credits  to  graduate  in  four  years  without  . 
immediately  reworking  his  schedule  to  fit  in  World  History. 
He  managed  to  enroll  in  a  World  History  course  before 
leaving  Illinois.     He  explained, 

In  Illinois,  you  only  needed  two  histories,  six 
classes  a  day,   20  credits  to  graduate.  It 
bothered  me  that  someone  can  move  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  from  a  reputable  state  like  Illinois  and 
suddenly  need  more  credits.     It  needs  to  be  a 
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nationwide  system.     Five  credits  is  a  big 
difference. 

A  student  who  moved  from  Alabama  just  in  time  to  begin  his 
senior  year  in  Florida  had  the  same  dilemma,  but 
grandfathering  in  would  permit  him  to  graduate  with  22 
credits  as  Alabama  only  required  22  credits. 
Promotion  Based  on  Credits 

Promotion  policy  at  both  schools  is  based  on  number  of 
credits.     In  order  to  enter  the  tenth  grade,  students  must 
have  earned  at  least  five  credits.     To  become  juniors, 
students  must  have  at  least  11  credits  and  to  become 
seniors  they  must  have  at  least  18  credits.     A  low- 
achieving  Northern  High  sophomore  was  angry  about  the 
promotion  policy,  saying  he  would  be  back  in  a  sophomore 
homeroom  the  following  year.     However,  he  admitted  it  was 
his  own  responsibility.  ;  ,.    ,  ,  , 

I  lazed  around  all  year  and  didn't  take  school 
seriously.     Next  year  is  going  to  be  entirely 
different.     I  feel  bad  about  being  in  a  sophomore 
homeroom.     I  won't  be  with  my  friends.    ...  It 
makes  me  feel  dumb,  but  I'm  not. 

Making  Up  Credits  "  " 

In  order  to  assist  students  obtain  credits  in 

previously  failed  courses,  district-level  administrators  at 

both  sites  made  summer  school  available.     They  also  began 

permitting  students  who  were  at  least  16  years  old  make  up 

needed  credits  at  night  school  at  local  adult  education 

centers.     "Making  up  credits"  was  a  common  topic  of 

conversation  at  both  schools,  but  even  more  so  at  Southern 
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High  because  many  of  its  ninth  graders  fail  courses. 

Northern  High  does  not  have  a  ninth  grade.     The  following 

description  of  practices  relating  to  making  up  credits 

focuses  on  Southern  High. 

Beginning  in  1989,  Southern  High  students  could  make 

up  two  full  credits  in  summer  school.     Two  was  an  increase 

from  one  credit  the  previous  summer.     Students  may  only 

make  up  credits,  not  take  courses  for  original  credit. 

There  are  two  three-week  summer  school  sessions  consisting 

of  four  hours  per  day.     Students  make  up  one  credit  per  60 

hour  session.     Before  1989,  students  had  to  attend  120 

hours  in  order  to  earn  one  credit.     Southern  High  teachers 

consider  summer  school  a  "farce"  that  permits  students  to 

fail  classes  and  then  easily  make  them  up  without  actually 

learning.     Someone  who  taught  summer  school  commented, 

This  summer  you  had  one  teacher  with  4  0  or  50  kids 
in  one  class  and  you'd  be  teaching  first  and 
second  semester  of  General  Math  I  and  II,  Consumer 
Math,  Algebra  I  and  II,  Geometry,  Trig  all  in  the 
same  class.   .   .   .   [Students]  don't  learn  anything. 

In  1989,  a  total  of  249  Southern  High  students  enrolled  in 
summer  school. 

Given  the  choice  between  making  up  credits  in  night 
school  at  the  local  adult  education  center,  or  in  summer 
school.  Southern  High  students  quickly  opt  for  summer 
school  because  they  know  they  can  earn  credits  more  quickly 
and  easily.     The  number  of  students  attending  night  school 
while  going  to  Southern  High  full-time  was  unavailable; 
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however,  teachers  and  administrators  alike  agreed  this  is 

common.     An  English  teacher  who  until  recently  taught  at  an 

adult  center  stated, 

I • ve  seen  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  at  adult  centers  trying  to  make  up 
credits.     Many  students  have  a  dual  enrollment,  go 
to  school  night  and  day.     They're  taking  anywhere 
from  one  to  four  courses  at  night.     They  don't 
have  time  to  do  well  in  day  school. 

Students  needing  to  make  up  credits  fill  out  a  concurrent 

enrollment  admissions  form  that  is  sent  from  the  high 

school  principal  to  the  adult  school  principal.  The 

student  remains  enrolled  full-time  in  high  school  and 

attends  night  school  at  the  adult  center. 

For  personal  reasons  or  because  they  lack  too  many 

credits  to  make  them  up  at  night  within  a  reasonable  time, 

some  students  leave  Southern  High  and  enroll  full-time  at 

the  adult  center.     Adult  education  teachers  consider  those 

attending  at  night  to  be  more  ambitious  and  busy  than  those 

who  attend  during  the  day.     They  are  students  who  still 

hope  to  earn  a  regular  high  school  diploma.     Day  students 

are  more  likely  to  be  seeking  a  GED.     They  are  often  so  far 

behind  that  going  to  night  school  would  not  provide  enough 

time  to  make  up  credits.     A  few  students  leave  high  school 

temporarily  and  attend  the  adult  center  full-time, 

returning  to  the  high  school  when  they  are  caught  up  in 

credits. 

Eight  hundred  high  school  students  attended  the  adult 
education  center  in  1989-90.     Many  of  them  were  earning 
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GEDs  or  making  up  credits  at  night  while  continuing  to 
attend  day  classes  at  their  regular  schools.     There  were 
115  students,  aged  14  to  19,  enrolled  full-time  in  the  high 
school  dropout  prevention  program  at  the  adult  center. 
They  must  fulfill  the  same  requirements  as  other  high 
school  students  in  order  to  receive  a  standard  high  school 
diploma.     According  to  their  teachers,  these  students  chose 
to  attend  the  adult  high  school  because  they  are  alienated 
from  the  traditional  school  system,   frequently  absent, 
overage,  or  behind  in  credits. 

According  to  a  1989  evaluation,  most  students  are  at 
the  adult  education  center  in  order  to  make  up  credits. 
Some  operate  under  the  misconception  that  they  can  quickly 
make  up  credits  and  return  to  their  regular  high  schools; 
however,  many  get  even  farther  behind  at  the  center.  It 
takes  students  an  average  of  10  weeks  to  make  up  one 
credit.     However,  it  is  likely  that  students  at  the  center 
would  not  earn  a  diploma  if  they  remained  at  Southern  High 
because  students  would  have  dropped  out  completely  if  not 
for  the  option  of  enrolling  in  adult  education.     A  guidance 
counselor  considered  the  center  a  "safety  net"  for  students 
who  resist  the  highly  structured  high  school  environment. 

Unlike  Northern  High  where  students  are  only  grades  10 
through  12,  Southern  High  includes  ninth  graders.  Southern 
High  teachers  and  administrators  frequently  volunteered  the 
opinion  that  ninth  grade  should  not  be  part  of  high  school 
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because  they  are  neither  emotionally  nor  academically  ready 
for  high  school.  Many  teachers  believe  that,  despite 
detailed  explanations  from  the  freshman  guidance  counselor, 
many  freshmen  do  not  understand  credits  and  CPA's.  If  they 
have  difficulty  adjusting  to  high  school,  they  may  fail 
courses  and  find  themselves  behind  in  credits  by  the  end  of 
their  first  year. 

Of  the  452  Southern  High  freshmen  enrolled  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  1989-90  school  year,  54  had 
been  enrolled  the  year  before,  but  had  not  obtained  five 
credits,  the  minimum  number  needed  for  students  to  be 
classified  as  sophomores.     Of  these,  49  had  CPA's  of  less 
than  1.5.     In  fact,  four  had  zero  CPA's.     On  their  first 
quarterly  report  cards  of  the  1989-90  year,   the  452 
freshmen  students  earned  594  Fs  (failures)  and  59  Is 
(incompletes) .     According  to  an  assistant  principal, 
students  beginning  high  school  with  Fs  play  "catch-up"  or 
drop  out.     The  student  government  president  knew  this  was 
true  and  warned  freshmen  not  to  get  behind.     "I  tell 
freshmen,    'keep  your  grades  up. '  If  you  can  get  your  CPA  up 
the  freshman  year,   it'll  usually  stay  up.     By  your  junior 
year,   it's  too  late.     That's  the  hardest  year." 

Students  make  Fs  not  only  because  they  do  not  easily 
adjust  to  high  school.     Upper-class  students  also  failed, 
although  at  a  lower  rate.     The  189  seniors  earned  91  Fs  and 
21  Is  that  quarter.     Teachers  and  guidance  counselors  also 
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blamed  a  system  that  administratively  promotes  academically 
unprepared  students  from  middle  school  to  high  school 
because  they  are  overage.     The  guidance  director  believes 
that  3  0  to  40  students  are  administratively  promoted  yearly 
to  Southern  High  from  middle  schools.     This  means  that 
almost  10%  of  the  freshman  class  was  already  failing  in 
middle  school. 

I  obtained  information  on  19  students  administratively 
promoted  in  Fall,   1989  to  Southern  High  from  one  middle 
school.     According  to  forms  approving  their  promotions, 
they  were  overage  and  middle  school  administrators  believed 
they  would  progress  better  in  a  more  mature  high  school 
setting.     Fifteen  students  were  still  enrolled  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter,  but  four  were  "no  shows"  or  had 
already  dropped  out.     Of  the  15,  only  one  had  no  Fs  and  a 
passing  GPA  of  2.85  on  his  quarter  report  card.     The  others 
had  up  to  seven  Fs  each  and  CPA's  ranging  from  zero  to 
1.43.     When  the  freshman  counselor  and  I  reviewed  these 
numbers,  she  was  so  surprised  that  she  began  for  the  first 
time  to  question  the  merits  of  social  promotion.  She 
invited  the  one  successful  student  to  her  office  to 
congratulate  him.     He  told  her  he  had  gotten  a  good  first 
semester  GPA  because  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  work. 
Senior  Year  Scheduling 

Students  at  both  schools  are  scheduled  to  take  certain 
courses  during  certain  years.     Students  take  English  every 


year  and  are  encouraged  to  take  the  required  three  credits 
each  of  mathematics  and  science  during  grades  9,  10,  and 
11,  leaving  the  senior  year  open  for  electives  and 
additional  mathematics  and  science  for  those  planning  to 
attend  college.     Ninth  graders  no  longer  attend  Northern 
High,  but  that  is  the  year  students  are  expected  to  fulfill 
the  extra  credit  of  physical  education  required  by  the 
county.     Most  students  then  schedule  World  History, 
Personal  Fitness,  and  Life  Management  Skills  for  the 
sophomore  year.     Juniors  take  American  History  and  seniors 
take  American  Government,  and  Economics. 

At  Southern  High,  students  are  also  expected  to  take 
their  three  mathematics  and  science  credits  before  the 
senior  year.     Ninth  graders  enroll  in  the  computer 
education  course,  and  tenth  graders  take  Life  Management 
Skills,  Personal  Fitness,  and  World  History.     During  the 
junior  year,  students  take  American  History  and  the 
performing  art  credit.     As  seniors,  they  take  English, 
Economics,  and  American  Government.     All  remaining  courses 
may  be  electives.     The  vocational  credit  may  be  taken  any 
time.     Guidance  counselors  and  school  administrators 
encourage  this  type  of  scheduling  because  they  want  to  make 
sure  students  earn  most  of  their  required  credits  early  in 
case  they  fail  something  and  need  to  make  it  up  the  senior 
year. 
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The  school  district  where  Northern  High  is  located 
passed  a  new  regulation  limiting  students  to  one  credit  of 
physical  education  per  year  beginning  the  1990-91  school 
year.     Some  students  had  been  taking  most  of  their  nine 
electives  in  physical  education.     A  junior  was  annoyed  over 
the  policy. 

That  really  smells,  you  can  only  take  one  PE  a 
year.     My  senior  year,  I  was  going  to  take  my  one 
science.  Chemistry  again,  my  year  of  Government 
and  Economics,  and  study  hall,  English  and  three 
PE's.     Now  I  ended  up  taking  Ecology,  the  biggest 
joke  science  you  can  take,  and  AP  Computer  Science 
and  Driver's  Ed  instead  of  two  of  the  PE's. 

The  same  student  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  like  to 

see  the  number  of  electives  reduced  to  about  five  because 

seniors  must  fill  their  schedules  with  "useless"  courses. 

As  a  result  of  RAISE  legislation,  the  state  withholds 

funding  from  school  districts  that  permit  seniors  to  have 

partial  schedules,  so  these  students  are  not  permitted  to 

leave  school  early  even  if  they  have  fulfilled  their 

required  courses.     Although  seniors  with  specific  interests 

are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  take  elective 

courses  in  those  areas,  others  find  themselves  struggling 

just  to  fill  the  seven  periods.     A  low-achieving  senior 

taking  three  physical  education  courses  remembered  that 

when  she  filled  out  her  schedule  for  the  1989-90  school 

year  "There  were  a  lot  of  things  I  couldn't  take  because  I 

didn't  have  the  requirements  for  them  so  that  left  me  just 

taking  a  lot  of  PE.     I  just  filled  out  my  schedule  just  to 
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fill  out  anything."    A  high-achieving  senior  enrolled  in 

accounting  because  "I  needed  a  period  to  fill  and  I  thought 

it  might  expose  me  to  business  and  it  has  a  little.  When 

you  have  an  empty  schedule  and  all  these  spaces  to  fill, 

you  have  to  put  down  something." 

Other  students  liked  the  new  requirements.     The  editor 

of  the  school  newspaper  was  pleased  that  she  had  the 

opportunity  to  take  so  many  enjoyable  electives.  However, 

she  wondered  if  sheer  number  of  courses  was  as  important  as 

the  quality  of  those  courses. 

I  like  the  seven  periods  because  I  can  get  more 
in,  especially  because  I  have  such  a  wide  range  of 
interests  with  band  and  journalism.    .   .    .  But,  if 
you  take  all  easy  classes  or  if  teachers  aren't 
monitoring  students'   learning,  what  good  is  it  to 
say  you  have  25  classes?  You  could  take  20  classes 
that  are  really  good  and  that  would  be  better  than 
25  classes  that  are  really  lousy. 

Related  to  the  high  number  of  required  credits  is  the 
seven-period  day  implemented  to  provide  students  the 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  third  mathematics  and  science 
credits  required  after  1983.     In  the  following  section,  I 
describe  practices  related  to  the  seven-period  day. 

Seven-Period  Day 

As  soon  as  RAISE  passed,  Southern  High  went  to  an 
optional  seventh  period  that  was  made  permanent  in  1984. 
Students  needing  additional  credits  were  permitted  to 
attend  classes  on  Saturdays.     The  new  schedule  consisted  of 
seven  50-minute  periods  instead  of  the  former  six  55-minute 
periods.     It  created  a  dilemma  for  teachers  whose  union 
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contract  did  not  require  them  to  be  on  campus  more  than 
seven  and  a  half  hours.     They  could  no  longer  do  planning 
or  meet  with  students  before  and  after  school  unless  they 
volunteered  their  time. 

In  1982-83,  Northern  High  students  attended  school  for 
six  50-minute  periods  a  day.     As  soon  as  the  RAISE  Bill  was 
passed,  the  school  superintendent  met  with  school 
administrators.     They  decided  to  wait  until  the  following 
year  to  implement  the  seven-period  day.     However,   in  July, 
the  superintendent  informed  principals  they  would  go  to 
seven  periods  in  1983-84.     Students'  schedules  had  to  be 
reworked  to  include  the  additional  period.     The  majority  of 
students  added  a  mathematics  or  vocational  course.  An 
optional  eighth  period  was  offered  for  one  year  only  to 
students  behind  in  English  credits.      ^  - 

In  the  remainder  of  this  section  on  the  seven-period 
day,  I  will  describe  practices  relating  to  the  number  of 
teacher  course  preparations,  "duty  periods," 
teacher/ student  contact  time,  course  enrollments,  classroom 
interruptions,  study  halls,  and  homework. 
Teacher  Preparations  'J' :- 

By  South  Florida  standards.   Southern  High,  with  1,200 
students,   is  a  small  school.     As  a  result,  teachers  are 
responsible  for  teaching  a  variety  of  courses  and  may  have 
three  or  four  different  courses  to  prepare  for  each  day. 
Mathematics  and  science  teachers  are  pleased  with  the 
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increased  importance  given  their  subject  areas,  although 

they  acknowledged  that  in  small  schools  such  as  their  own, 

providing  a  wider  selection  of  courses  is  problematic.  A 

science  teacher  shared  her  mixed  feelings. 

We  were  glad  to  expand  the  curriculum  from  two 
required  courses  to  three,  but  because  we  are  a 
small  school,   it  increased  the  number  of  teacher 
preparations.     Each  teacher  has  at  least  two, 
three,  even  four  preps.    .    .    .  Often  only  one 
section  of  a  course  is  taught. 

An  administrator  added,   "We're  such  a  small  school  that  we 

try  to  offer  as  few  'singletons'  as  possible."  Singletons 

are  a  single  offering  of  a  course.     They  are  difficult  to 

schedule  and  increase  teacher  preparations.     The  chorus 

teacher  mentioned  that  his  best  students  have  difficulty 

scheduling  around  required  courses  because  only  one  section 

of  each  advanced  chorus  class  is  offered.  - 

"Duty  Period"       ,  .  t       ^  .  f 

Northern  High  teachers  were  demoralized  in  1983  when 

they  suddenly  had  to  begin  teaching  six  periods  a  day 

instead  of  the  former  five.     Each  had  up  to  200  students 

instead  of  the  usual  maximum  of  150  per  day.     Because  the 

teacher  union  contract  did  not  include  teaching  six 

periods,  negotiations  resulted  in  pay  raises,  and  teachers 

went  back  to  teaching  five  periods  the  following  year. 

However,  in  order  to  meet  the  daily  300  minutes  of  teacher 

contact  time  with  students  stipulated  by  the  RAISE  Bill, 

teachers  were  unable  to  have  two  planning  periods. 

Instead,  Northern  High  teachers  were  assigned  a  "duty 
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period"  in  which  they  manage  study  halls  for  Advanced 

Placement  students,  counsel  students,  monitor  halls,  or 

work  in  school  offices.     Before  RAISE  was  implemented, 

students  were  assigned  to  assist  teachers  and  to  do  the 

office  work  that  teachers  now  do.     The  principal  described 

the  situation. 

When  the  curriculum  frameworks  and  course  catalog 
were  published,  schools  had  to  follow  guidelines. 
There  was  no  course  calling  for  office  aides  and 
if  it  is  not  in  the  course  directory,  you  couldn't 
offer  it.     We  wanted  to  use  students  during  study 
hall,  but  we  couldn't.     I  don't  think  the  intent 
was  to  use  teachers  as  runners,  but  since  we 
couldn ' t  use  students  any  more .... 

A  teacher  of  AP  history  classes  criticized  the  way 

teachers  are  forced  to  do  "duty." 

We've  got  one  period  of  planning  and  another  for 
duty.     Seems  to  me  one  of  these  is  wasted;  the 
duty  is  work  beneath  what  you're  supposed  to  be 
doing.     In  my  case,  I  have  a  study  hall,  but 
others  run  around  doing  secretarial  work  or 
stuffing  things  in  boxes  just  to  make  the  seven- 
period  day. 

Southern  High  teachers  used  to  teach  five  periods  and 
had  one  planning  period,  but  with  the  implementation  of 
RAISE,  they  teach  five  periods  and  have  one  planning  and 
one  duty  period.     A  few  teach  a  sixth  period,  but  most  have 
duty  periods  when  they  become  hall  monitors  for  2  0  minutes 
a  day.     Any  student  caught  without  a  hall  pass  is  given  a 
referral  slip.     That  student  has  to  be  in  detention  for  an 
hour  before  or  after  school  within  the  next  two  days.  Four 
referrals  leads  to  a  day  of  in-school  suspension  in  a 
classroom  students  refer  to  as  "Hotel  Misery." 
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After  the  2  0  minutes  of  duty  are  up,  teachers  are  free 
to  return  to  their  planning  areas  or  classrooms.  Although 
some  resent  having  to  be  hall  monitors,  teachers  also 
recognize  that  monitoring  the  halls  has  reduced  the  number 
of  students  skipping  classes.     In  addition,  the  school 
administration  could  require  them  to  spend  the  whole  period 
as  monitors  because  they  still  only  have  270  minutes  of 
contact  time.     Teaching  five  50-minute  classes,  teachers 
actually  instruct  less  now  than  they  did  when  they  taught 
five  55-minute  periods  and  had  one  planning  period. 
Contact  Time  '       ,    •  ,  ; 

Teachers  pointed  out  the  irony  of  giving  students 
more,  and  teachers  less,  time  in  class.     It  ultimately  cuts 
down  on  the  time  teachers  have  for  students.     A  Southern 
High  English  teacher  observed  that  "RAISE  has  taken  away 
contact  time  outside  of  class  between  students  and 
teachers.     You  don't  have  time  to  help  students."  The 
mathematics  department  head  at  Northern  High  said,   "I  liked 
it  when  we  had  six  periods  a  day  and  teachers  had  time 
after  school  to  help  students." 
Course  Enrollments 

As  a  result  of  going  to  the  seven-period  day,  all 
Northern  High  students  had  to  suddenly  enroll  in  an 
additional  class  in  1983-84.     Vocational  teachers  got  much 
of  the  initial  increase.     The  business  department  head 
remembered  getting  an  influx  of  students  into  typing 
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classes.     "We  had  six  typing  teachers  teaching  six  hours  a 

day.     We  would  rotate  the  kids  for  nine  weeks  out  to  the 

computer  lab.     That  was  very  successful."    Normally,  550  to 

600  students  enrolled  in  typing,  but  in  1983-84,  enrollment 

increased  to  700.     The  same  thing  happened  in  home 

economics.     The  home  economics  department  head  remembered, 

"We  had  tremendous  enrollment  that  year,  classes  with  3  5  to 

40  students  which  were  a  hassle  to  teach,  but  we  took  them 

because  we  needed  them." 

Another  home  economics  teacher  was  confident  that 

students  and  teachers  have  adjusted  to  the  new  schedule. 

The  first  year,  I  hated  the  seven  periods.  We 
ended  up  with  people  who  didn't  take  our  classes 
as  electives;  they  took  them  because  they  had  to 
fill  their  schedules.  I  don't  find  it  a  problem 
now.  Students  have  never  known  any  difference 
since  they've  been  here.  It's  never  occurred  to 
them  to  question  it.  v  ; 

Vocational  course  enrollment  has  dropped  steadily 
since  the  first  years  of  RAISE  implementation.     As  a 
result,  even  vocational  teachers  who  believe  that  a  seven- 
period  day  is  too  long  find  themselves  supporting  it.  They 
recognize  that  a  seven-period  day  is  necessary  in  order  to 
fit  in  required  credits  and  provide  a  little  "wiggle  room" 
for  study  hall  or  retaking  failed  courses.     Another  motive 
for  favoring  seven  periods  is  that  vocational  teachers 
believe  their  courses  would  be  the  first  cut  if  the  day  was 
shortened.     According  to  a  vocational  teacher, 

A  lot  of  people  are  not  in  favor  of  the  seven- 
period  day  but  I  am.     It  is  beneficial  to  our 
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program.     It  enables  us  to  be  able  to  have  more 
students  who  would  like  to  be  in  our  program  but 
couldn't  with  six  periods  because  of  the  required 
courses. 

School  Activities  and  Classroom  Interruptions 

At  a  faculty  meeting  early  in  the  Fall  of  1989,  the 

Southern  High  principal  addressed  teachers  about  what  he 

considered  to  be  a  serious  problem.     Despite  school 

regulations  stating  that  no  hall  passes  would  be  issued 

during  the  first  and  last  fifteen  minutes  of  class, 

teachers  begin  issuing  passes  to  students  shortly  after  the 

bell.     Attempts  to  regulate  student  traffic  in  the  halls 

are  hindered  by  lack  of  time  for  typical  school  activities. 

Well  into  the  second  month  of  school,  students  continue  to 

make  schedule  changes  and  leave  class  to  meet  with 

administrators  about  free  or  reduced  lunches. 

Southern  High  teachers  worry  that  students  have  little 

time  for  club  meetings,  visiting  the  media  center,  and 

meeting  with  guidance  counselors  or  administrators  without 

giving  up  lunch  or  staying  after  school.     Staying  after 

school  is  not  feasible  for  bus  riders.     Nearly  all  club 

meetings  are  scheduled  during  the  30-minute  lunch  hour.  In 

order  to  participate,  students  must  eat  quickly  or  skip 

lunch.     An  English  teacher  who  advises  a  student 

organization  believes  that  lack  of  time  for  such  activities 

affects  school  climate. 

The  seven  periods  impact  on  me  because  we  don't 
have  the  kind  of  school  we  would  have  if  students 
had  time  to  get  involved  in  clubs  and  the  school 
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spirit  they  would  develop  if  they  could  do  things 
besides  just  go  to  class.    .    .    .  They  would  be 
nicer  and  I  would  be  in  a  nicer  environment  if 
they  could  be  involved.     In  the  long  run,  more 
teachers  would  be  involved  and  everything  would  be 
more  pleasant. 

Students  frequently  enter  class  late,  especially 
during  first  period,  usually  carrying  a  referral  slip. 
Those  active  in  student  government  or  clubs  frequently 
request  leaving  class  to  attend  meetings.     Teachers  usually 
permit  them  to  leave,  although  some  warn  them  not  to  get 
behind  in  their  schoolwork.     Students  who  need  to  do 
library  research  or  check  out  a  book  also  request 
permission  to  leave  class.     Examples  of  class  interruptions 
are  students  looking  for  teachers  to  sign  permission  slips 
for  field  trips;  students  coming  into  classrooms  with 
ballot  boxes  so  students  can  vote  for  the  homecoming  court; 
students  who  leave  class  to  pay  for  class  rings;  students 
sent  to  look  for  other  students;  students  called  to  the 
office  or  to  the  guidance  department;  students  going  to  get 
school  ID  cards  made  or  yearbook  pictures  taken;  and  club 
or  government  officers  coming  in  briefly  to  consult  with 
their  faculty  advisor. 

Another  source  of  interruptions  at  Southern  High  are 
classroom  intercoms  blaring  out  announcements  during  second 
and  seventh  periods  every  day  and  coming  on  frequently  in 
classrooms  as  administrators  ask  for  students  to  be  sent  to 
the  office.     This  announcement  illustrates  the  variety  of 
school  activities  available  at  Southern  High. 
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Join  the  Latin  Club,   it  meets  during  lunch  B. 
.   .   .  There  will  be  a  SADD  meeting  during  lunch  A 
to  discuss  the  upcoming  convention.   ...  We  need 
people  to  work  on  homecoming.   .   .    .  The  Spanish 
and  French  clubs  are  collecting  money  for  the 
victims  of  hurricane  Hugo.   .   .   .  Female  athletes 
are  wanted.   .   .   .  Congratulations  to  last  weeks 
286  students  [who  made  at  least  2.0  on  their 
report  cards] ....  Juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
not  passed  the  SSAT  must  stop  by  guidance  and  see 
a  counselor.   .   .   .  Alateen  meeting.   ...  Be 
careful  about  wet  paint  in  the  hallways.    .    .  . 
Sophomore  class  meeting.   .   .   .  Meeting  coming  up 
in  peer  counseling  for  mothers-to-be. 

Extracurricular  activities  are  a  valued  part  of 
Southern  High  school  life;  however,  the  seven-period  day 
and  26  reguired  credits  mean  that  these  activities  and 
others  cause  numerous  interruptions.     This  problem  is  not 
as  severe  at  Northern  High.     Northern  High  administrators 
plan  specific  days  for  school-wide  activities  and  also  have 
time  set  aside  for  clubs  to  meet  on  designated  days.  All 
periods  are  reduced  by  a  few  minutes  on  those  days  to  make 
time  for  an  extra  "activity  period."    Intercoms  are  only 
for  morning  announcements.  ^ 
Study  Halls 

The  policies  just  mentioned  limit  classroom 
interruptions  at  Northern  High,  but  an  additional  important 
factor  is  that  Northern  High  students  are  required  to  have 
only  25  credits  instead  of  the  26  that  Northern  High 
students  must  earn.     Therefore,  they  are  permitted  to  have 
study  hall  during  both  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
These  study  halls  permit  students  to  go  to  the  library, 
meet  with  guidance  counselors,  and  do  homework.  At 
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Southern  High,  only  seniors  who  are  not  behind  in  credits 
may  have  study  hall.     Only  two  sections  of  study  hall  are 
offered  at  the  school.     So  few  Southern  High  students  take 
study  hall  that  some  do  not  even  know  what  it  is. 
Homework 

A  Geometry  teacher  expressed  concern  about  high 

achieving  students  not  having  time  to  do  homework.     "A  lot 

of  kids  try  to  take  too  many  harder  academic  courses  as  a 

result  of  the  seven  periods.     The  kids  are  always  in  class 

trying  to  do  somebody  else's  work  or  don't  have  time  to  do 

homework."     Other  students  refuse  to  do  homework.     A  junior 

athlete  explained  why  some  students  might  not  do  homework. 

With  certain  people,  you  get  bored  and  start  not 
caring  about  a  couple  of  classes.     If  they  are 
taking  the  required  PE,  those  who  like  PE  will 
participate  in  that,  but  then  not  pay  attention  as 
much  in  English  or  some  other  course.     You  don't 
care  about  one  class  and  then  that  grade  drops. 
If  you  had  a  five-class  day,   I  would  concentrate 
on  those  five  classes  rather  than  spreading  my 
attention  over  seven  classes.     I  think  grades 
would  be  higher. 

A  junior  complained  that  the  day  is  too  long  not  only 

because  of  the  number,  but  because  of  the  length  of  periods 

There  are  a  couple  of  teachers  that  use  all  the 
period,  but  most  don't.     Only  my  computer  class 
and  history  use  the  whole  period.     In  Chemistry, 
we  have  15  minutes  free,   in  algebra,  at  least  10 
minutes.     The  English  teacher  just  stops  working. 
In  Chemistry,  we're  supposed  to  finish  some  work, 
but  no  one  ever  does.     In  Spanish,   she  assigns 
homework,  but  we  finish  in  five  minutes  and  she 
gives  us  20  minutes. 

Those  students  who  do  not  want  to  do  homework  in  class  or 

who  finish  quickly  believe  the  time  is  "wasted,"  although 
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others  use  all  the  time  provided.     An  English  teacher 
describes  why  this  time  is  made  available.     "We  assign  less 
instead  of  more  homework  because  we  have  empathy  with  the 
students  because  they  have  more  classes,  and  some  of  us 
give  more  time  during  class  to  do  homework."     Not  all 
teachers  have  reduced  homework  loads.     The  Calculus  teacher 
assigns  45  minutes  to  one  hour  of  homework  every  night,  but 
her  students  are  expected  to  take  an  AP  Calculus  study  hall 
with  her  and  do  homework  there.     Teachers  of  AP  courses  are 
assigned  study  halls  as  duty  periods  and  their  students 
take  study  hall  with  them  in  case  they  need  assistance. 

The  addition  of  a  third  mathematics  and  science  credit 
lead  to  the  increased  number  of  credits  and  the  seven- 
period  day.     In  the  next  section,  I  describe  the 
consequences  of  the  mathematics  and  science  requirements, 
along  with  other  course-related  changes  in  physical 
education,  performing  arts,  and  vocational  education; 
"watered-down"  courses;  dropout  prevention  programs;  job 
security  for  teachers;  and  course  scheduling. 

Required  Courses 

Beginning  with  the  1984-85  school  year,  students  had 
to  earn  three  credits  each  in  mathematics  and  science. 
Beginning  with  the  1986-87  school  year,  students  had  to 
earn  four  English  credits,  three  each  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  social  studies,  half  in  vocational  education, 
half  in  performing  fine  arts,  half  in  life  management 
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skills,  half  in  physical  education,  and  nine  in  electives 
(Florida  School  Laws.   1987,  p.  136). 
Changes  in  Course  Offerings 

Honors  and  AP  offerings  were  expanded  at  both  schools, 
as  were  new  low-level  courses.     Fundamentals  of  Biology, 
Physical  Science,  Ecology,  and  Consumer  Math  were 
introduced;  however.  Northern  High  concentrated  on 
expanding  the  number  of  sections  of  existing  courses  rather 
than  implementing  as  many  new  low-level  courses  as  did 
Southern  High.     Later,  when  a  dropout  prevention  program 
was  created  at  Northern  High,  some  low-level  courses  were 
implemented;  plans  were  made  for  four  more  low-level 
mathematics  courses. 

Although  the  numbers  and  types  of  courses  at  these 
schools  prior  to  RAISE  was  not  available,  the  number  of 
low,  average  and  high-level  language  arts,  science, 
mathematics,  and  social  studies  courses  offered  during  the 
1989-90  school  year  are  shown  in  Table  4-2.     Examples  of 
low-level  courses  were  Basic  Skills  English  II,  Physical 
Science,  General  Math  II,  and  Introduction  to  American 
History.     Average-level  courses  included  regular  English 
II,  Biology,  Algebra  I  and  II,  and  American  History.  High- 
level  courses  included  AP  English  Literature  and 
Composition,  Chemistry  Honors,  Analytical  Geometry,  and 
World  History  Honors.     Out  of  a  total  of  541  core  course 
sections  offered  at  both  schools,  29%  were  at  the  low 
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academic  level,  57%  were  regular  or  average,  and  14%  were 
advanced  or  high-level  courses.     Of  the  84  low-level 
sections  at  Northern  High,   44  were  offered  to  students  in 
the  dropout  prevention  program. 


Table  4-2 

Levels  and  Numbers  of  Course  Sections 


Courses  Academic      Northern  High        Southern  High 

Levels        #  of  sections        #  of  sections 


Language  Arts 

Low 

25* 

20% 

30 

45% 

Average 

77 

61% 

26 

39% 

High 

25 

20% 

11 

16% 

Science 

Low 

20 

29% 

16 

36% 

Average 

45 

64% 

20 

44% 

High 

.    -  5 

7% 

9 

20% 

Mathematics 

Low 

18* 

28% 

22 

46% 

Average 

37 

57% 

-  21 

44% 

'  High 

10 

15% 

5 

10% 

Social  Studies 

Low 

21 

26% 

7 

14% 

Average 

52 

65% 

38 

78% 

High 

7 

9% 

4 

14% 

Total 

Low 

84 

25% 

75 

36% 

Average 

201 

61% 

105 

50% 

High 

47 

14% 

29 

14% 

*Two  teachers  take  students  out  of  their  regular  mathematics 
and  English  classes  for  tutoring  if  they  have  failed  the 
SSAT  II.     Students  are  not  officially  enrolled  in  the 
compensatory  education  classes,  therefore  the  five  sections 
each  of  compensatory  English  and  mathematics  are  not 
included  in  this  table. 
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Of  the  47  high-level  sections  there,   13  were  AP.  Nearly 
half  of  all  language  arts  and  mathematics  sections  at 
Southern  High  were  low-level.     Many  mathematics  and  science 
courses  were  created  just  to  help  meet  new  graduation 
requirements.     Low-level  academic  courses  were  implemented 
at  both  schools,  although  only  25%  of  the  course  sections 
offered  at  Northern  high  were  low-level  compared  to  36%  at 
Southern  High.     Such  courses  were  primarily  basic  skills 
courses  and  SSAT  preparation  courses.     All  Southern  High 
English  and  mathematics  teachers  who  have  ninth-  and  tenth- 
grade  students  are  expected  to  assure  that  students  have 
the  skills  necessary  to  pass  the  test.     SSAT  preparation 
courses  are  for  those  who  have  failed  the  test  already  or 
are  expected  to  fail  it  because  of  low  standardized  test 
scores.       >  4 

Northern  High  administrators  have  resisted  introducing 
low-level  mathematics  courses.     Despite  early  opposition. 
General  Math  II  and  III  and  Consumer  Math  were  eventually 
introduced.     In  1990-91,  more  low-level  courses  will  be 
offered.     As  a  General  Math  II  teacher  described, 

I  teach  the  lowest  math  class  in  the  school.  Next 
year,  they  are  putting  in  General  Math  I, 
Fundamentals  I,  and  Liberal  Arts  Math.  Liberal 
Arts  Math  is  an  in-between  course  which  comes 
after  Algebra  I  for  students  who  maybe  want  to  go 
to  community  college,  but  maybe  got  a  C  in  Algebra 
I.     If  students  can't  pass  General  Math  I,  they 
don't  need  to  be  in  high  school.     Fundamental  Math 
is  too  low  for  high  school. 
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One  of  her  colleagues  disagreed. 

They  need  the  Fundamental  Math  they  are  bringing 
in  next  year.     A  lot  of  students  coming  up  from 
junior  high  never  passed  any  math  and  are 
administratively  promoted.     If  you  could  just  give 
them  a  workbook  and  keep  them  busy,  they  would 
learn  a  lot  more. 

Although  Northern  High  administrators  resisted  adding 
low-level  classes,  this  was  not  the  case  at  Southern  High. 
The  20  mathematics  courses  at  Southern  High  ranged  from 
Fundamental  Math  I  to  Calculus.     Some  new  mathematics 
courses  existed  just  to  help  students  gain  the  skills  needed 
to  pass  the  SSAT.     Students  were  scheduled  for  Basic  Skills 
in  Mathematics  if  they  placed  below  the  18th  percentile  on 
the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (ITBS)  and  for  Applying  Basic 
Skills  in  Mathematics  if  they  failed  the  SSAT  II. 

Klein  (1983f)   found  that  the  majority  of  new 
mathematics  and  science  courses  implemented  in  Pinellas 
County  in  198  3  to  have  been  introduction  level.  Clune, 
White,  and  Patterson  (1989)   found  this  was  common  in  their 
study  of  new  graduation  requirements  in  six  states. 

Requiring  all  Florida  high  school  graduates  to  take  the 
three  mathematics  and  science  credits  might  lead  one  to 
believe  that  all  Florida  students  obtain  similar  educations. 
This  is  not  true,  particularly  at  Southern  High  where 
standardized  test  scores  are  the  principal  factor  considered 
in  grouping  students  by  ability.     At  the  bottom  of  the 
academic  hierarchy  are  functional  and  basic  skills  students. 
In  the  middle  are  regular  students.     The  top  students  are 


honors  and  gifted.     Despite  detailed  student  performance 

standards  in  required  courses,  standards  vary,  so  that 

functional  and  basic  skills  students  get  a  minimal 

education,  while  advanced  students  get  a  richer  one. 

Some  students  are  embarrassed  to  be  in  basic  skills 

classes  and  even  hide  their  textbooks  so  that  other  students 

do  not  know  what  classes  they  take.     Others  understand  that 

they  are  weak  in  some  areas  and  need  the  extra  help  given  in 

these  classes.     A  tenth  grade  girl  explained  why  she  likes 

her  basic  skills  English  class. 

English  is  a  subject  I  mostly  have  trouble  with, 
but  that's  what  I  like  the  most  about  learning,  I 
learn  to  do  things  right  in  class.   ...  I  like  to 
read,  write  stories,  but  some  of  the  sentences  be 
jumbled  up.     If  I  write  one  sentence,   I  skip 
words.     If  I  read  a  sentence,  I  read  something 
else.  1  .. 

The  same  girl  shared  concerns  that  other  students  in  the 

class  are  not  serious  about  schooling.     "My  friends  talk  a 

lot  in  class.     I  want  to  learn,  but  I  can't  when  the  other 

students  talk.     If  you  want  to  hang  with  the  crowd,  you 

won't  learn.     You'll  just  act  silly."    A  Black  student  in  a 

mathematics  class  designed  for  students  who  have  already 

failed  the  SSAT  II  probably  agreed.     He  turned  suddenly  in 

his  desk  during  a  review  of  the  metric  system  and  glared  at 

students  chatting  in  the  back  of  class.     "Ya'll  should  shut 

up  or  not  come  to  school.     You're  some  dumb-ass  niggers!" 

After  a  shocked  silence,  the  class  returned  to  the  lesson. 
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An  English  teacher  conunented  that  although  functional 
classes  at  Southern  High  are  supposedly  for  the  lowest  level 
students  (they  score  below  the  18th  percentile  on  the  ITBS) , 
students  in  these  classes  often  do  better  work  than  the 
basic  skills  students  who  score  between  the  18th  and  50th 
percentiles.     The  quality  of  work,  she  believes,   is  because 
of  the  fact  that  basic  skills  classes  are  automatically 
considered  dropout  prevention  classes  and  because  guidance 
counselors  consider  students  with  discipline  problems  to  be 
at-risk,  they  place  them  in  basic  skills  classes.     As  a 
result,  basic  skills  classes  are  the  most  disruptive  in  the 
school.     Students  who  genuinely  wish  to  learn  are 
handicapped  by  frequent  disruptions  by  other  students  and  by 
teachers  fighting  to  keep  control  of  the  classroom. 

In  general,   functional  and  basic  skills  classes  at 
Southern  High  are  boring.     There  is  an  emphasis  on 
worksheets,  individual  work,  and  copying  notes  projected 
onto  a  screen  with  an  overhead  projector.     Students  are 
subjected  to  materials  such  as  textbook  problems  providing 
"scrambled"  answers.     A  section  of  mathematics  problems 
included  all  the  answers  at  the  beginning,  but  out  of  order 
so  students  have  to  work  the  problems  and  select  the  correct 
answers.     A  girl  explained  that  these  scrambled  answers  were 
also  common  on  the  worksheets  that  "we  get  all  the  time."  A 
1988  report  on  Southern  High's  dropout  prevention  program 
indicated  that,  although  the  dropout  prevention  program  was 
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laudable,   "Students  did  not  appear  to  be  working  to  capacity 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  time  wasted.   .   .   .  One  would 
expect  something  other  than  group  assignments  and/ or 
worksheets . " 

Basic  skills  courses  may  almost  be  called  "worksheet" 
courses;  individual  work  with  worksheets  was  the  primary 
focus  of  instruction.     Nearly  all  basic  skills  teachers  gave 
their  students  weekly  worksheets  or  study  packets  balanced 
with  use  of  the  course  textbook.     As  a  result,  there  was 
little  interaction  among  students  who  were  expected  to  work 
quietly  and  independently  during  class.     There  was  little 
whole  group  interaction.     Students  did  not  learn  to  discuss 
subjects  on  an  academic  level  or  to  work  cooperatively.  In 
some  classes,  teachers  circulated  constantly,  checking  on 
work  and  consulting  with  individual  students.     They  were 
readily  available  for  assistance.     Other  teachers  sat  their 
desks  and  marked  papers,  glancing  up  occasionally  to  see  if 
hands  were  in  the  air. 

In  one  low-level  English  class,  students  were  given  a 
new  vocabulary  list  every  Monday  containing  words  such  as 
"adverse,"  "arid,"  and  "contemporary."     Students  were 
expected  to  finish  the  accompanying  worksheets  in  one  day, 
but  could  work  on  them  off  and  on  during  the  week  if  needed. 
On  Monday,  students  went  over  the  spelling,  pronunciation, 
and  definition  of  each  word  aloud  with  the  teacher. 
Afterwards,  they  worked  individually,   inserting  each  word 


into  a  phrase  appearing  right  beside  it,  then  selecting 
words  and  inserting  them  again  into  different  sentences  on 
another  page.     These  exercises  were  followed  by  selecting 
the  antonyms  and  synonyms  for  the  vocabulary  words  from  two 
lists;  and  finished  by  choosing  the  right  word  in  a  pair  to 
complete  20  sentences.     If  students  finished  early,  the 
teacher  gave  them  crossword  puzzles  and  other  activity 
sheets  using  the  same  words.     Students  found  these  exercises 
boring  and  the  teacher  had  to  expend  considerable  energy 
keeping  students  in  their  desks  and  on-task. 

In  SSAT  preparation  courses  at  Southern  High,  students 
were  taught  elaborate  "tricks"  or  formulas  to  help  them 
remember  how  to  work  certain  kinds  of  problems.  These 
tricks  usually  eliminated  the  need  for  common  sense  or 
critical  thinking.     For  example,  one  teacher  taught  his 
students  the  statement,  "Kids  Have  Dropped  Out  Dade  County 
More"  to  help  them  remember  KHDODCM,  a  code  representing 
metric  measurements.     Students  also  learned  the  mechanics  of 
shifting  decimals  a  certain  number  of  places  to  the  left  or 
right  to  convert  numbers,  but  did  not  learn  the  logic  behind 
why  the  decimals  were  moved.     Although  students  could  apply 
the  rules  and  possibly  use  them  to  pass  the  SSAT  II,  there 
was  no  indication  that  they  knew  when  or  how  to  use  them 
outside  of  the  classroom  or  testing  context. 

In  contrast,   in  a  bilingual  pre-algebra  class  for 
students  of  various  achievement  levels,  the  teacher 
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repeatedly  reminded  his  students  to  use  common  sense  as  they 
solved  word  problems.     For  example,  they  came  up  with  a  sum 
of  $80.00  while  trying  to  figure  out  the  cost  for  several 
students  to  make  ice-cream  sundaes.     The  correct  answer  in 
this  case  was  $8.00,  but  the  students  had  misplaced  the 
decimal.     Considering  the  real  cost  of  ice-cream  and  whipped 
cream,  the  teacher  explained  to  students  there  was  no  way 
the  sundaes  could  cost  $80.00  and  if  they  would  use  common 
sense,  they  would  realize  that. 

Certain  teachers  at  both  schools  worked  hard  to  treat 
all  their  students,  regardless  of  academic  backgrounds  and 
interests,  as  capable  learners.     They  found  interesting  ways 
to  teach  mundane  concepts.     A  Southern  High  science  teacher 
had  her  students  team  up  and  measure  each  other's  heights  as 
an  aid  to  learning  the  metric  system.     An  English  teacher 
let  her  students  act  out  a  "holy  rollers"  worship  service  as 
part  of  a  literature  unit.     The  Southern  High  reading 
specialist  created  a  small  booklet  of  fun  critical  thinking 
activities  that  students  worked  on  when  they  had  spare  time 
during  class.     A  Northern  High  teacher  allowed  her  students 
to  form  teams  and  play  a  lively  word  game  in  order  to  review 
vocabulary  words  before  a  General  Math  II  quiz. 

Some  teachers  at  both  schools  pushed  students  to  think 
critically  and  creatively;  however,  there  was  an  over 
dependence  on  lecturing  in  advanced  classes  and  on 
worksheets  in  low-level  classes.     Probably  the  main 
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difference  between  advanced  and  low-level  courses  was  not  so 
much  the  content,  but  the  amount  of  freedom  students  had  to 
move  around,  challenge  the  teacher,  discuss  subject 
material,  and  interact.     Gifted,  AP,  and  honors  students 
sharpened  pencils,  threw  trash  away,  and  approached  the 
teacher  with  little  risk  of  reprisal.     Other  students  who 
tried  the  same  things  ran  the  risk  of  being  scolded.  In 
fact,  in  one  AP  English  class,  students  spent  the  better 
part  of  a  class  period  challenging  the  way  the  teacher  had 
graded  their  weekly  compositions.     Such  differences  in 
instruction  and  classroom  dynamics  have  been  documented  at 
other  schools  by  Anyon  (1981)   and  Oakes  (1985). 

Students  are  able  to  take  a  variety  of  advanced  courses 
unavailable  prior  to  RAISE  implementation.     In  the  1983-84 
school  year,  only  18  students  in  Northern  High's  district 
enrolled  in  AP  courses.     By  the  1986-87  school  year,  this 
number  had  risen  to  174,  with  130  scoring  high  enough  for 
college  credit.     A  district-level  administrator  believes 
that  the  opportunity  to  offer  advanced  courses  has  been 
rewarding  for  teachers  and  students  alike.     A  science 
teacher  agreed.     "Back  when  the  required  science  was  just 
Biology  and  we  had  to  teach  the  cream  to  the  scum,  we 
couldn't  teach  the  same  level  of  material.     Now  with  more 
science  required,  we  can  have  upper-level  courses." 
Fourteen  percent  of  academic  course  sections  offered  at  both 
schools  were  advanced.     At  Southern  High,  students  enrolled 
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in  these  advanced  courses  are  primarily  magnet  students 
brought  in  from  outside  the  school  boundaries  for 
desegregation  purposes. 

The  performing  arts  departments  in  both  schools 
experienced  an  increase  in  student  enrollment  beginning  in 
1983,  and  that  enrollment  has  continued  or  remained  stable. 
A  Northern  High  drama  teacher  observed,  "We  went  from  one 
class  of  drama  to  that  next  year  a  full  load  of  drama,  five 
classes,  and  the  following  year  to  two  full-time  teachers." 
Drama  classes  were  moved  from  the  English  department  to  the 
performing  arts  department  in  another  building  after  much 
discussion  about  the  loudness  of  drama  classes  compared  to 
regular  English  classes.     A  Northern  High  art  teacher  who 
remembered  enrollment  dropping  prior  to  1983  commented, 
"Thank  goodness  for  the  RAISE  Bill  because  we  can  start 
building  our  numbers  back  up." 

As  only  half  a  credit  of  performing  arts  and  half  a 
credit  of  practical  arts  are  required  for  graduation. 
Northern  High  departments  have  experimented  with  new  half 
credit  courses.     An  art  teacher  mentioned  that  the  RAISE 
Bill  brought  in  several  half-year  courses  and  that  Fibers 
and  Fabrics,  and  Printmaking,  would  be  added  in  1990-91. 

Performing  arts  and  vocational  teachers  would  like  to 
see  a  full  credit  course  required  because  the  half  credit 
courses  do  not  provide  time  for  students  to  become 
proficient  in  any  subject  and  tend  to  draw  students  away 
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from  one  year  courses.     A  business  teacher  pointed  out  the 

dilemma  of  offering  such  courses  at  the  expense  of  full 

credit  courses. 

Now  we  have  a  semester  course  in  keyboarding.  It 
takes  twice  as  many  kids  to  fill  a  year  of 
keyboarding  as  typing.     It  amounts  to  a  semester 
of  typing,  but  then  they  don't  take  typing,  so 
enrollment  in  typing  has  dropped. 

A  band  director  wanted  either  a  full  credit  of 

performing  arts  required  or  none  at  all.     He  was  convinced 

that  one  semester  is  not  long  enough  for  students  who  have 

not  taken  a  performing  art  previously.     He  experimented  with 

a  semester  course  once. 

A  band  class.  Introduction  to  Music  Performance, 
was  set  to  try  to  satisfy  this  thing.     They  had  to 
rent  instruments.     It  was  an  absolute  disaster. 
All  they  wanted  was  to  play  guitar  and  drums. 
.   .   .  You  just  don't  start  that  late. 

Students  who  took  band  prior  to  high  school  continue  to 
take  it  at  least  the  first  year  of  high  school  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  performing  arts  requirement.     Those  who  did  not 
take  band  previously  do  not  usually  begin  in  high  school. 
They  tend  to  take  drama  or  speech.     A  Northern  High  senior 
believes  more  students  enroll  in  drama  than  band  because 
they  do  not  feel  capable  of  taking  other  performing  arts 
classes . 

The  people  just  looking  for  the  graduation 
requirement  will  go  to  drama  or  speech.     We  have 
an  excellent  band  and  you  should  see  the  great 
work  art  students  have  done  on  the  walls  over  in 
West  Campus.     A  lot  are  never  taught  to  play 
instruments  and  by  the  time  they  get  here,  it's 
too  late.     People  who  would  like  to  take  chorus 
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think,  "Oh,  I  can't  sing"  or  art,  "Oh,  I  can't 
draw . " 

Some  students  are  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  they 
enjoy  a  class  they  took  just  to  fulfill  a  requirement.  A 
student  government  officer  took  a  construction  course  to 
fulfill  the  practical  arts  requirement  and  "I  learned  I 
don't  want  to  use  a  hammer.     And  drama,   I  took  it  just 
because  I  had  to  and  started  doing  pantomime."    He  later  won 
a  state  pantomime  contest. 

A  district-level  administrator  was  pleased  that  more 
performing  arts  courses  are  offered  now.     "If  it  was  not  for 
RAISE,  we  would  never  have  been  able  to  offer  jazz  band." 

In  contrast  to  Northern  High,  Southern  High  did  not 
implement  half  credit  courses;  students  are  forced  to  enroll 
in  a  full  year  each  of  performing  and  practical  arts. 
Students  in  this  study  questioned  the  fairness  of  being 
required  to  take  a  full  credit  course  to  fulfill  a  half 
credit  requirement. 

Newly  required  courses,  even  those  that  did  not 
previously  exist,  did  not  always  involve  starting  a  new 
course.     According  to  the  Southern  High  principal,  "We 
already  had  the  programs  in  place  in  this  county: 
vocational,  fine  arts,  Life  Management  Skills.     We  were 
already  teaching  that  [Life  Management  Skills]  in  home 
economics,  we  just  needed  to  change  the  name  of  the  course." 
Life  Management  Skills  is  now  taught  in  the  health  and 
physical  education  department  at  Southern  High.     It  is 
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taught  in  the  science  department  at  Northern  High.     In  other 

high  schools,   it  is  part  of  the  home  economics  department. 

"Watered-down"  Course  Content 

Teachers  complained  that,  except  for  a  small  group  of 

highly  motivated  college-bound  students,  others  are 

unwilling  or  unable  to  succeed  at  school  work.     Not  wanting 

to  fail  large  numbers  of  students,  teachers  have  instead 

made  courses  easier  by  "watering  down"  course  content.  An 

electronics  teacher  believes  the  quality  of  students  he 

teaches  has  deteriorated  since  RAISE  was  implemented. 

I  had  a  student  that  graduated  five  years  ago,  a 
very  smart  student  now  going  to  Auburn.  He'll 
graduate  this  term  and  he  went  into  the 
electronics  engineering  program.     I  don't  get 
those  students  any  more.     I  get  trash  students 
now.     If  he  can't  do  anything  over  in  the  academic 
building,  send  him  over  to  vocational. 

This  teacher  was  angry  that  he  feels  obligated  to  water  down 

courses  because  students  refuse  to  work. 

Vocational  teachers  were  not  the  only  ones  to  complain 

about  the  quality  of  students  enrolling  in  their  classes. 

Northern  High  mathematics  teachers,  especially  those  who 

teach  Algebra  I,  had  similar  complaints.     One  said, 

I  feel  that  we  have  allowed  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  Algebra  I  to  deteriorate  due  to  the 
fact  that  more  people  are  shoved  into  the  algebra 
and  geometry  sequence  due  to  RAISE.     Some  people 
taking  it  are  ill-equipped  in  aptitude  and 
background.     We're  lowering  the  standards  of 
courses  to  a  frightening  level. 

A  colleague  agreed. 

We  suddenly  got  a  lot  of  kids  put  into  algebra 
classes  who  were  not  algebra  students  and  had  no 
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pre-algebra  or  background.     They  got  D's  in 
Algebra  I,  went  to  Geometry  and  then  into  Algebra 
II  and  they've  already  failed  half  way  through  the 
year,  but  they  are  still  in  the  class.     There  is 
nowhere  to  put  them  so  they  become  discipline 
problems. 

In  addition  to  blaming  RAISE,  mathematics  teachers  also 
blamed  college  admissions  standards  requiring  a  minimum  of 
Algebra  I,  Algebra  II,  and  Geometry  and  parents  who  pressure 
their  children  to  enter  state  universities  whether  the 
students  want  to  or  not. 
Dropout  Prevention  Programs 

The  Florida  Legislature  passed  the  Dropout  Prevention 
Act  in  1986  in  response  to  the  state's  extremely  low  high 
school  graduation  rate,  which  stood  at  65.5%  in  1982 
(McQueen,   1984) .     In  response  to  the  legislation,  both 
Northern  High  and  Southern  High  administrators  have 
implemented  dropout  prevention  programs.     The  vice-principal 
was  in  charge  of  the  dropout  prevention  program  at  Northern 
High.     She  said  the  program  is  for  students  who  "are  in 
there  to  learn  and  were  behind,  between  the  cracks  kids  who 
can't  function  in  regular  classes,  but  are  too  high  for 
special  ed."    There  was  a  waiting  list  for  the  program  that 
enrolled  about  75  students  grades  10  through  12.  Only 
students  who  attend  school  regularly  and  have  few  discipline 
problems  are  allowed  in  the  program.     Classes  are  limited  to 
15  students,  no  homework  is  assigned,  and  students  do 
individual  work  at  their  own  pace.     They  may  take  special 
science,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  English  classes 
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called  "dropout  prevention  classes,"  but  take  performing 

arts,  Life  Management  Skills,  vocational,  and  physical 

education  classes  with  the  rest  of  the  student  body. 

Courses  are  modified  and  sometimes  combined  to  enable 

students  to  make  up  credits  more  quickly  than  if  they  were 

taking  all  regular  classes.     For  example.   Fundamental  Math  I 

and  II  are  combined  into  one  class  which  permits  the  student 

to  earn  two  mathematics  credits  in  one  year.  Fundamental 

mathematics  courses  are  currently  unavailable  to  students 

not  in  the  dropout  prevention  program. 

The  vice-principal  is  convinced  RAISE  was  a  significant 

factor  in  the  creation  of  dropout  prevention  programs 

because  the  legislation  increased  the  dropout  rate, 

especially  among  at-risk  students. 

This  time  of  year  [March] ,  they  see  there  is  no 
possible  way  to  graduate.     Those  with  CPA's  below 
1.5  .    .    .  don't  know  how  to  figure  it  out,  but 
they'll  ask  a  guidance  counselor  and  will  see 
they'll  have  to  stay  a  whole  extra  year.     We  lose 
them  to  night  school  and  then  night  school  loses 
them. 

McDill,  Natriello,  and  Pallas  (1985)   also  speculated 
that  school  reform  policies  have  the  potential  to  raise  the 
dropout  rate  by  increasing  academic  stratification  in 
schools  and  causing  more  student  failure.     At  Southern  High, 
five  students  in  the  program  dropped  out  that  March 
intending  to  go  to  night  school.     A  dropout  prevention 
teacher  observed  that  about  one-third  of  his  students  drop 
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out,  but  says  this  is  acceptable  because  all  of  them  might 

have  left  school  without  the  program. 

Northern  High's  principal  likes  many  of  the  current 

high  school  graduation  requirements,  but  was  concerned  that 

vocational  courses  that  in  the  past  kept  at-risk  students  in 

school  are  now  less  available.     Instead,  students  enroll  in 

academic  classes  that  are  watered  down  for  the  at-risk 

clientele.     The  principal  believes  at-risk  students  would 

benefit  from  vocational  courses  and  that  dropout  prevention 

programs  as  currently  designed  do  not  work. 

You've  taken  a  student  who  has  not  experienced 
success  in  an  academic  setting  before  and  now 
we're  giving  the  same  courses  taught  in  the  same 
way  with  fewer  numbers  and  with  other  students 
just  like  they  are.     Not  a  highly  motivational 
type  setting.   .   .   .  Nothing  addressing  job  skills 
or  vocational  programs,  just  addressing  more  one- 
on-one  with  the  teachers. 

Some  students  interviewed  were  in  the  dropout 
prevention  program  at  Northern  High.     One  senior  with  a  low 
GPA  almost  quit  last  year.     "I  was  honestly  thinking  about 
quitting  school  and  I  was  talking  to  the  vice-principal  and 
she  started  making  it  easier  for  me  and  that's  why  I  have 
the  classes  I  have  now.     More  individual  attention."  This 
student  had  29  credits  at  the  end  of  the  1989-90  school 
year,  but  was  going  to  have  to  return  the  following  year  in 
order  to  raise  his  GPA. 

An  overage  senior  who  only  passed  one  course  his 
sophomore  year  is  now  considered  a  "success  story"  by  his 
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teachers.     The  student  believes  that  the  dropout  prevention 
program  works  for  him. 

Teachers  are  real  nice,  helpful.     It's  laid-back. 
I  always  do  my  work  as  best  as  I  can.    ...  I 
don't  have  a  learning  disability  or  anything,  but 
I  take  my  time  doing  work.     In  regular  classes, 
they  always  throw  work  at  you  so  fast. 

After  two  years  in  the  program,  he  had  18  credits  and  was 

making  more  As  than  Cs.     Despite  this  improvement,  he 

wondered  how  it  would  be  to  take  regular  classes  again. 

Right  now,  I'm  looking  back  and  wishing  I  could  be 
back  in  those  classes  because  they  were  a  little 
stricter  on  how  you  did  your  work.     They  kept  you 
alive.     The  classes  I'm  in  now,  you  kind  of  want 
to  fall  asleep.    .    .   .  Maybe  I  would  like  a  little 
homework.     Maybe  I  would  like  a  challenge.  These 
classes  are  pretty  lame,  they  don't  expect  much 
out  of  you.   ...  I  feel  a  lot  dumber  than  I  was 
before  I  got  in  these  classes. 

Despite  his  opinion  of  dropout  prevention  classes,  he  was 

afraid  of  taking  regular  classes.     "What  if  I  have  to  take 

twelfth  grade  over?     I'd  better  stay  in  these  classes.  I 

don't  want  to  fail  another  year." 

Southern  High's  dropout  prevention  program  is 

dramatically  different  from  the  one  at  Northern  High. 

Southern  High's  program  served  129  ninth  graders  and  95 

tenth  graders  during  the  1989-90  school  year.     Instead  of 

simply  having  students  take  core  academic  courses  with 

designated  "dropout  prevention"  teachers,  the  program  has 

various  components.     These  include  a  series  of  "dropout 

prevention"  courses  with  teachers  who  also  teach  regular 

students  part  of  the  day,  and  the  creation  of  a  community 
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incentive  program  for  students  who  maintain  at  least  a  C 
average.     Other  components  of  the  program  were  peer 
counseling,  after-school  tutoring,  and  the  opportunity  to 
attend  adult  education  courses  full-time  in  an  effort  to 
make  up  credits.     Southern  High  teachers  were  careful  not  to 
speak  of  "dropout  prevention"  classes  or  teachers,  in 
contrast  to  Northern  High  where  everyone  knew  which  students 
and  teachers  were  "dropout  prevention."     Northern  High 
students  deeply  resented  the  label. 

A  major  problem  with  the  dropout  prevention  program  at 
Southern  High  was  that  so  many  students  with  discipline 
problems  were  enrolled  in  the  program  that  they  made  it  hard 
for  other  students  to  learn.     At  Northern  High,  disruptive 
students  were  not  permitted  in  the  program. 

« 

Teachers  Hired.  Fired,  or  Transferred 

Changes  in  required  courses  had  the  greatest  impact  of 
any  RAISE  provision  on  teacher  job  security  at  both  schools. 
Teachers  were  hired  to  teach  new  sections  of  science  and 
performing  arts  courses.     Drama  at  Northern  High  increased 
from  one  section  to  five  in  1983.     An  art  teacher  at 
Southern  High  observed,   "It  guarantees  my  place  in  the 
school.     Without  the  RAISE  Bill,  students  don't  have  to  take 
performing  arts.     It  was  a  major  accomplishment  for  the  art 
department . " 

Few  teachers  were  transferred  or  fired  at  Southern 
High,  but  the  case  was  different  at  Northern  High,  where 
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both  physical  education  and  vocational  teachers  were 

affected.     Prior  to  RAISE,  two  credits  of  physical  education 

were  required  for  graduation  in  Florida,  but  this  number 

dropped  to  a  half  credit  of  Personal  Fitness.     Northern  High 

school  district  officials  decided  to  require  an  additional 

credit  of  physical  education.     A  district-level 

administrator  said  that  the  requirement  was  instated  because 

local  administrators  supported  physical  education  programs 

as  a  way  to  promote  life-long  fitness  and  because  "we  had  a 

whole  lot  of  people  who  were  on  continuing  contract  and  had 

no  place  to  put  them,  and  without  the  extra  PE,  we'd  have 

had  a  lot  of  people  teaching  out  of  field."    Despite  this, 

at  least  one  teacher  was  transferred  to  another  school  and 

another  began  teaching  in  the  science  department.  The 

former  principal  of  Northern  High,  once  a  football  coach, 

was  especially  concerned  about  the  impact  on  athletics  the 

first  year  RAISE  was  implemented.     "We  lost  teachers  in  PE. 

That  hurt  coaches  and  some  of  the  extracurricular  areas.  We 

dropped  down  to  so  few  PE  teachers,  we  didn't  even  have 

enough  to  supervise  the  locker  rooms."    However,  the 

following  year,  teachers  had  to  be  rehired  when  teachers 

returned  to  teaching  five  instead  of  six  periods. 

Administrators  and  teachers  at  both  schools  discussed 

the  consequences  of  fewer  physical  education  instructors  for 

athletics.     As  one  Southern  High  coach  observed. 

Because  the  requirement  for  PE  used  to  be  two 
years,  there  were  more  PE  teachers  who  could  be 
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coaches,  but  now  they  have  to  get  the  coaches  from 
somewhere  else.   .    .   .  When  you  go  to  get  a 
teaching  job,  the  first  thing  they  ask  is  if  you 
can  coach.     That's  how  important  athletics  are  to 
a  school. 

This  coach  spoke  in  general  terms,  not  specifically  about 

his  school.     Given  the  choice,  a  Southern  High  assistant 

principal  would  require  physical  education  every  year  of 

high  school.     Asked  about  the  problem  of  a  shortage  of 

coaches,  he  commented. 

The  only  effect  of  having  fewer  PE  teachers  as 
coaches  is  we  have  to  hire  coaches  from  outside 
the  school.     They  don't  see  the  kids  in  school, 
don't  really  know  them  well.    .    .    .  The  first  thing 
a  teacher  is  hired  for  is  teaching  ability.  If, 
however,  a  teacher  can  coach,  that  is  a  more 
desirable  package. 

At  Northern  High,  a  comprehensive  high  school, 
vocational  course  offerings  have  been  reduced  gradually 
since  1983.     Entire  programs  have  disappeared  as  students 
who  formerly  took  vocational  courses  now  either  drop  out  or 
take  more  academic  courses. 

After  an  initial  influx  of  students,  when  they  suddenly 
had  to  add  an  extra  course  in  1983,  vocational  teachers  have 
had  to  recruit  students  as  their  classes  have  lost  students 
trying  to  make  up  academic  and  other  required  courses.  The 
only  recruitment  advertisements  plastered  on  doors  and  walls 
during  scheduling  for  the  following  year  are  placed  there  by 
vocational  teachers.     One  observed,   "It's  sad  that  we  have 
to  compete,  but  we  have  to  in  order  to  keep  a  class  open  and 
ultimately  keep  our  jobs."     In  their  study  of  education 
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reform  in  six  states,  Clune,  White,  and  Patterson  (1989) 
also  found  that  the  number  of  sections  of  home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  and  vocational  education  courses  were 
reduced. 

A  drafting  teacher  who  teaches  two  three-hour  blocks 

lost  enrollment  the  first  year  RAISE  was  implemented. 

We  lost  kids  immediately  because  the  counselors 
pulled  out  kids  with  low  CPAs  or  missing  an 
English  or  math.     They  pull  them  out  of  electives. 
If  they  pull  them  out  of  a  three-hour  block,  they 
put  them  in  a  one-hour  English  and  then  try  to 
stick  them  back  in  here  for  two  hours,  but  they 
can ' t . 

At  the  end  of  the  1989-90  school  year  when  he  was  informed 

of  how  few  students  had  scheduled  drafting  for  the  following 

year,  this  teacher  considered  leaving  the  high  school. 

Our  trades  and  industry  programs  are  going  down 
the  tubes.     I've  got  five  kids  signed  up  for 
drafting  next  year  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the 
afternoon.     They'll  fill  my  class  somehow,  they'll 
put  more  in,  those  who  drop  out  of  other  programs. 
I'll  be  given  the  dredges.     I've  applied  for  an 
administrative  position  at  a  junior  high  for  next 
year. 

The  school's  occupational  specialist  observed  that 
vocational  programs  such  as  air  conditioning  and  health 
occupations  have  been  lost  in  part  because  of  a  lack  of 
students  and  the  required  70%  placement  rate  for  vocational 
students.     Florida  law  requires  that  70%  of  vocational 
students  be  placed  in  their  job  field  upon  graduating.  If 
they  are  not,  state  funds  are  cut  from  the  program.  The 
electronics  teacher  was  convinced  that  this  requirement  has 
guaranteed  the  end  of  his  electronics  program.     "With  the 
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class  of  student  we  get  now,  they  are  not  placeable."  When 
he  began  teaching  a  decade  ago,  there  were  about  12  high 
school  electronics  programs  similar  to  his  in  the  state. 
His  program  will  be  eliminated  after  the  1989-90  school 
year.     He  believes  that  only  three  such  programs  will  remain 
in  Florida. 

Vocational  vs.  Academic  Courses 

An  American  Government  teacher  who  considers  himself  an 
advocate  of  vocational  education  believes  that  RAISE  forced 
academic  teachers  into  a  competitive  role  with  vocational 
teachers.     Asked  her  opinion  of  the  RAISE  Bill,  a  home 
economics  teacher  commented,   "Vocational  teachers  have  a  lot 
of  negative  feelings  about  it.     Obviously  all  of  us  are 
mature  enough  to  know  a  lot  of  good  came  from  it,  although 
we  didn't  reap  the  benefits."    The  good  she  perceived  was 
primarily  directed  at  high-achieving  students  who  have 
benefitted  from  advanced  academic  courses. 

Low  morale  was  common  among  vocational  teachers.  A 
typing  teacher  believes  vocational  students  also  have  a 
morale  problem.     "They  are  all  looked  down  on  lately  since 
this  bill  came  in.     People  in  vocational  have  always  been 
second  class  citizens,  but  it's  worse  now  than  it  ever  was." 
Northern  High  vocational  teachers  strongly  believe  that  the 
importance  placed  on  academic  courses  has  influenced  the 
types  of  students  who  formerly  enrolled  in  vocational 
courses  to  avoid  those  classes.     Accounting  teachers  were 
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annoyed  that  students  planning  to  attend  college  avoid 

business  courses  in  high  school  because  college  admissions 

personnel  will  recalculate  the  high  school  GPA  without 

vocational  course  grades.     One  teacher  said, 

We  had  a  real  good  student  register  last  year  for 
accounting,  and  they  wouldn't  accept  accounting  on 
his  GPA.     His  mother  called  here  and  found  out  it 
wouldn't  count  and  so  he  dropped  it.  Only 
academic  courses  count  on  the  GPA. 

Another  agreed. 

We  see  that  the  college-bound  students  are  advised 
not  to  take  our  courses.  We  have  some  who  plan  to 
major  in  business  in  college  and  haven't  taken  a 
single  business  course  because  they  are  [in] 
college  prep.  Those  who  have  had  no  accounting  in 
high  school  are  in  terrible  shape  when  they  try  to 
take  it  in  college  without  any  background. 

Teachers  in  all  departments  expressed  concern  about  the 
emphasis  on  academic  courses  at  the  expense  of  vocational 
courses.     Many  would  like  to  see  renewed  attention  given  to 
vocational  courses,  including  bringing  back  and  counting 
Business  English  and  Business  Math  as  part  of  the  English 
and  mathematics  requirements  for  graduation.     These  courses 
are  no  longer  offered  at  either  school. 

The  concept  of  having  academic  and  vocational  tracks 
with  different  requirements  was  popular  at  both  schools. 
One  reason  given  for  supporting  a  vocational  track  is  that 
so  many  academic  requirements  are  irrelevant  for  many 
students  and  force  them  to  take  "watered-down"  academic 
courses  instead  of  vocational  courses.     Teachers  and 
administrators  recommended  a  renewed  focus  on  vocational 
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academic  credits  through  vocational  courses.     Teachers  were 

convinced  that  well-planned  vocational  courses  could  teach 

much  of  what  is  offered  in  academic  courses  but  in  a  more 

applied  context.     The  business  department  head  at  Northern 

High  said  that  prior  to  RAISE, 

Anything  kids  wanted  to  take,   it  was  right  here. 
They  were  able  to  visit  the  hospital  if  interested 
in  the  medical  field,  architecture  offices  if 
interested  in  that.     They  were  using  algebra, 
calculus,  physics  without  even  knowing  it.  They 
had  to  have  it  to  do  drafting,  electrical  science 
.    .    .  some  working  knowledge  of  math  to  do  auto 
mechanics. 

Scheduling  "  ' 

An  administrator  observed  that  "guidance  counselors  are 

the  nerve  center  of  the  whole  RAISE  Bill"  because  they 

schedule  students'  courses.     At  Northern  High,  students  are 

given  the  freedom  to  take  the  courses  they  desire  so  long  as 

they  have  the  prerequisite  grades  and  courses.  Parents 

often  help  their  children  fill  out  course  schedules.  This 

is  not  the  case  at  Southern  High,  where  counselors  usually 

tell  students  what  they  should  take.     Placement  in  courses 

at  Southern  High  is  based  on  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills 

(ITBS)   scores,  performance  in  previous  courses,  and  teacher 

recommendations.     Parent  input  is  also  considered,  although 

according  to  a  guidance  counselor,   few  parents  know  this. 

She  added,   "[Students]  are  put  in  classes  where  they 

supposedly  can  succeed." 
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In  a  major  study  of  tracking,  Oakes  (1985)  concluded 
that  standardized  tests  are  often  culturally  biased.  She 
proposed  that  teacher  and  counselor  recommendations  for 
placement  in  specific  courses  or  tracks,  cannot  "be  counted 
on  to  be  accurate,  appropriate,  or  even  fair"  (p.  13) 
because  educators  have  so  many  students  to  place  that  they 
can  not  possibly  know  those  students  well  enough  to 
accurately  judge  their  educational  capabilities.     Oakes  also 
pointed  out  that  race  and  social  class  characteristics  such 
as  dress,  speech  patterns,  and  ways  of  interacting  with 
adults  may  influence  educators  to  unconsciously  judge 
students'  academic  aptitudes  and  futures  (p.  13). 

Freshman  scheduling  at  Southern  High  is  done  when 
students  are  still  in  the  eighth  grade.     Counselors  go  to 
middle  schools  to  explain  high  school  requirements  and 
schedule  students  into  courses.     Students  are  also  given  a 
course  catalog  that  outlines  graduation  requirements  when 
they  get  to  the  high  school.     The  freshmen  counselor  spends 
an  hour  with  each  freshman  English  class  early  in  the  school 
year,  once  again  going  over  all  the  courses  students  need  to 
graduate. 

A  student  will  sometimes  be  switched  from  one  course  to 
another  during  the  semester.     This  usually  happens  if  the 
scheduling  was  done  before  the  ITBS  scores  arrived  from  a 
former  school  or  if  the  current  teacher  believes  that  a 
former  teacher's  recommendation  was  incorrect  because  the 
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student  is  not  performing  as  well  as  anticipated.  There 
have  also  been  cases  where  students  have  been  "demoted"  into 
basic  skills  classes  because  of  undisciplined  behavior.  At 
Southern  High,  teachers  equate  disruptive  behavior  with  low 
ability  because  they  believe  students  misbehave  in  order  to 
cover  up  lack  of  skills. 

Counselors  believe  that  some  students  have  minimal 
reading  skills  so  they  may  do  poorly  on  the  ITBS  and  be 
placed  in  a  low- level  mathematics  class  when  they  can 
actually  do  higher  level  work.     Such  students  become 
frustrated.     One  day  after  class,  a  student  in  a  Fundamental 
Math  class  asked  his  instructor,  "Can  I  get  out  of  this 
class?    I  need  a  higher  class,"  to  which  the  teacher 
replied,   "I  know.     You  should  be  in  algebra,  but  we're 
almost  into  the  second  quarter."    As  he  walked  out  of  class, 
eyes  on  the  floor,  the  boy  muttered,  "I  can  catch  up.     I'm  a 
very  bright  young  student." 

Counselors  at  both  schools  consider  vocational  programs 
appropriate  for  students  who  lack  basic  skills  or  are 
disinterested  in  school.     As  a  result,  vocational  teachers 
complained  that  counselors  do  not  send  them  regular  or 
honors  students  except  to  get  the  required  half  credit  of 
practical  arts.     A  problem  with  assuming  that  students  with 
low  basic  skills  should  be  in  vocational  courses  is  that 
these  courses  also  require  students  to  read  and  write. 
Students  in  office  procedures  classes,  for  example,  need 
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mathematics  and  language  skills.     Southern  High  students  in 
auto  shop  were  not  permitted  to  work  on  cars  until  they  had 
read  text  materials  and  passed  an  individual  oral  test  given 
by  the  teacher.     In  one  class,  a  boy  explained  to  me  that  he 
had  to  read  about  carburetors  before  being  permitted  to 
finally  take  one  apart.     Another  boy  spent  two  weeks  reading 
about  starters.     During  the  class,  I  spotted  a  boy  leaning 
against  a  car  and  looking  up  "spark  plug  gaps"  in  a  thick 
reference  manual  before  being  able  to  finish  a  task. 

According  to  vocational  teachers,  their  courses  have 
become  a  "dumping  ground."    Vocational  teachers  at  Southern 
High  find  many  of  their  students  have  no  idea  what  the 
course  is  about,  but  are  in  it  because  a  counselor  scheduled 
them  into  it.     One  graphics  arts  teacher  believes  that 
perhaps  25%  of  his  students  take  his  course  because  they 
know  what  it  is  and  want  it.     He  speculated  that  another  25% 
come  to  like  it  eventually.     The  rest  are  uninterested. 

Another  teacher  commented,   "Guidance  counselors  have  to 
be  conditioned  to  the  fact  that  you  don't  send  just  the 
worst  kids  to  vocational."    Although  vocational  courses  may 
be  just  what  many  students  desire  and  need,  wholesale 
placement  of  troubled  students  in  these  classes  affected  the 
quality  of  instruction,  as  teachers  found  themselves 
devoting  excessive  time  to  discipline  and  reviewing  material 
for  frequently  absent  or  disinterested  students. 


In  the  next  section,  I  discuss  teachers'  perceptions 
of  the  quality  of  minimum  student  performance  standards  and 
describe  related  accountability  measures  and  the  practice 
of  teaching  only  the  minimum  required. 

Minimum  Student  Performance  Standards 

The  Florida  Department  of  Education  developed 
curriculum  frameworks  specifying  the  content  that  must  be 
covered  in  specific  courses.     These  frameworks  include 
minimum  student  performance  standards,  a  broad  set  of 
educational  skills  and  competencies  that  students  are 
expected  to  acquire  in  specific  curriculum  areas.  School 
districts  are  free  to  increase  these  standards.     The  state 
of  Florida  first  adopted  minimum  student  performance 
standards  for  all  required  and  some  elective  high  school 
courses  in  1977;  however,  the  standards  were  not 
immediately  required  by  law.     According  to  Florida  School 
Laws  (1987),  it  was  not  until  July  1,  1985  that  uniform 
student  performance  standards  had  to  be  incorporated  in 
grades  9  through  12  in  order  for  school  districts  to 
receive  state  education  funding  (p.  135) .     Students  must 
now  master  the  skills  and  competencies  included  in  the 
standards  in  order  to  graduate  from  high  school. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  students  were 
learning  the  minimum  standards  in  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics,  the  State  Department  of  Education  created  the 
State  Student  Assessment  Test,  Part  I  and  Part  II.  The 
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SSAT  I  is  used  to  assess  students'  basic  skills  in  order  to 
know  that  may  need  remediation.     By  the  time  tenth  graders 
take  the  SSAT  II,  a  requirement  for  graduation,  they  are 
expected  to  be  functionally  literate  and  be  able  to  apply 
basic  skills.     The  types  of  skills  students  are  expected  to 
have  in  order  to  pass  the  test  and  graduate  from  high 
school  include  solving  real-world  problems  involving 
purchases  and  a  rate  of  discount,  distinguishing  between 
facts  and  opinions  in  a  paragraph,  and  completing  a  money 
order  or  check.     In  the  remainder  of  this  section  on 
minimum  student  performance  standards,  I  describe 
educators*  opinions  of  their  quality,  concerns  about 
teachers  who  only  teach  the  minimum  standards,  and 
accountability  measures. 

Quality         '   '  ' 

Teachers  often  pointed  out  at  least  one  standard  they 

found  difficult  to  teach  because  they  lacked  equipment, 

facilities,  or  time.     A  marketing  teacher  stressed  that  so 

many  standards  are  required  by  the  marketing  curriculum  that 

teachers  have  difficulty  covering  them  all.     He  eliminated 

standards  requiring  the  use  of  computers  because  of  lack  of 

time  and  equipment. 

I  have  two  computers  with  programs  that  kids  can 
use  to  practice  for  [club]  competition.     I  would 
use  [more]  computers  if  they  gave  them  to  me,  but 
I  feel  there  are  better  ways  to  use  the  money  than 
to  fill  my  room  with  computers. 
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Teachers  of  Personal  Fitness  at  Northern  High  are 
unable  to  fulfill  all  performance  standards  because  they  do 
not  have  access  to  classrooms,  only  to  the  gymnasium  and 
outdoors,  and  that  makes  it  difficult  to  cover  standards 
involving  written  work  and  lecture.     However,  they  were 
confident  that  students  are  exposed  to  those  types  of 
standards  in  Life  Management  Skills. 

Teachers'  main  criticism  is  that  performance  standards 

are  too  general  or  vague  in  some  cases,  and  too  specific  in 

others.     They  pointed  out  that  performance  standards  vary 

greatly  in  quality.     Some  are  well-structured  and 

realistic;  others  appear  to  be  written  by  people  who  are 

not  specialists  in  the  particular  subject  matter. 

Vocational  teachers  considered  them  adequate,  but  covering 

too  much  material.     One  teacher  eliminated  learning  to  talk 

on  the  telephone  from  her  typing  class  as  she  found  it 

unconnected  to  the  subject.     Vocational  teachers  also 

pointed  out  standards  that  are  obsolete  because  of 

technological  change.     One  commented. 

It's  so  hard  to  keep  up  with  industry;  it  changes 
so  quickly.     The  standards  that  are  up  to  date  are 
fine,  I  have  no  problem  with  that.     I  don't  teach 
what  is  obsolete.     In  typewriting,  some  standards 
deal  with  carbons.     When  was  the  last  time  you  saw 
a  carbon? 

Drama  teachers  opposed  standards  that  they  believed 
were  written,  not  by  drama  teachers,  but  by  English 
teachers.     Social  studies  and  science  teachers  found 
performance  standards  to  be  vague  and  inconsistent; 
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however,  what  one  person  perceived  as  "vague,"  another 

considered  "flexible." 

In  certain  classes,  especially  low-level  courses, 

standards  do  not  change  much  according  to  grade.  An 

English  teacher  who  has  both  regular  and  basic  skills 

students  observed  that 

tenth  grade  regular  English  and  eleventh  grade 
skills  cover  basically  the  same  thing.     I  guess 
the  state  assumes  the  eleventh  grade  skills  kid 
isn't  as  bright  as  the  tenth  grade  regular  kid. 
Eleventh  grade  skills  and  twelfth  grade  skills  are 
basically  the  same  thing. 

The  social  studies  department  head  participated  in 
writing  student  performance  standards  and  believes  she 
knows  why  they  are  of  such  varying  guality.     After  an 
administrator  asked  her  to  help  write  student  performance 
standards,  someone  taught  her  classes  while  she  and  others 
worked  on  performance  standards  in  an  empty  classroom  for 
two  days.     Although  she  liked  the  concept  of  standards,  she 
considered  the  existing  ones  worthless  and  carelessly 
written. 

When  you  want  something  done  well,  you  pull 
someone  out  of  the  classroom  for  six  months  and 
put  them  to  work  on  it.     But  what  they  really  do 
is  get  someone  who  is  already  very  busy  and  say 
"we'll  cover  your  class  for  the  afternoon  and  you 
squeeze  this  into  your  schedule."    That's  not  the 
way  to  do  it  if  you  want  a  good  job.     A  lot  of 
this,  people  keep  arguing  over  some  little  point 
until  they  get  tired  and  say  "let's  just  get  it 
over  with . " 
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Minimum  Standards  Only 

A  Southern  High  social  studies  teacher  worried  about 
limited  time  available  to  add  content  to  the  minimum 
standards . 

A  teacher  needs  more  flexibility.     For  example,  my 
students  have  revolted  against  learning  straight 
White  history.     They  want  to  do  Black  history,  but 
I  said  minority  history  because  we  have  Indians 
and  Hispanics  in  class  too.     It  will  hinder  me 
from  getting  in  the  whole  recommended  curriculum, 
but  we're  going  to  do  it  one  day  a  week  or  every 
other  week  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Northern  High  teachers  and  administrators  perceived 
the  performance  standards  to  be  minimal  and  criticized 
those  who  only  teach  the  minimum  standards.     An  English 
teacher  who  used  to  teach  in  a  nearby  school  district  where 
teachers  focused  more  on  minimum  standards  had  this  to  say. 
"You  develop  a  minimum  teaching  level.     Teachers  are  so 
concerned  about  teaching  the  minimum  standards,  they  forget 
what  else  they  can  teach.     So  what  do  you  teach?  Exactly 
what  students  need  to  know  for  the  test."    An  administrator 
expressed  the  same  concern.     "Some  instructors  teach  only 
what  is  there.     To  those  teachers,  they'll  always  be  a 
crutch  and  to  good  teachers,  they  will  be  an  aide.  When 
[minimum  standards]  are  used  as  the  sole  basis  for 
instruction,  they  are  bad." 

Teachers  at  Northern  High  believe  that  they  and  their 
colleagues  do  not  teach  the  minimum  standards  only. 
Another  English  teacher  explained. 
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We  go  through  every  one  of  those  minimum 
standards;  it  has  to  be  in  the  lesson  plan  or  you 
have  violated  your  contract.     A  lot  you  can 
combine;  some  you  can't.     I  have  nothing  against 
the  ones  they  have .     I  cover  more  than  what ' s  in 
them,  but  I  cover  what  they  give  me.     It  gives  us 
some  idea  of  what  to  cover. 

Teachers  invariably  mentioned  that  at  least  one  standard 

they  considered  important  was  missing,  but  that  they  felt 

free  to  add  it. 

At  Southern  High,  covering  minimum  standards  and 
adding  to  them  were  not  concerns.     As  is  pointed  out  in  the 
next  section,  few  Southern  High  teachers  actually  used  the 
student  performance  standards. 
Accountability  and  Paperwork 

Northern  High  teachers  commented  that  they  would  cover 

the  material  required  by  minimum  student  performance 

standards  anyway  and,  therefore,  resented  the  extra 

paperwork  involved  in  documenting  the  standards  covered. 

However,  they  admitted  finding  the  standards  useful  for 

keeping  less  responsible  teachers  accountable  by  forcing 

them  to  include  the  standards  in  their  lesson  plans. 

Northern  High  administrators  hold  teachers  accountable  for 

including  the  standards  in  course  content.     According  to 

the  vice-principal. 

Most  schools  are  held  truly  accountable  with  the 
frameworks  and  standards  and  they  have  to  indicate 
when  they  have  taught  these.     They  sign  their 
names  and  write  in  the  month  they  taught 
something.     They  put  it  into  their  lesson  plans 
until  they  get  the  standards  memorized.  The 
department  head  is  responsible  for  telling  new 
teachers  about  the  frameworks. 
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The  principal  explained  how  accountability  is  ensured. 

We  check  lesson  plans.     All  administrators  have  to 
divide  up  certain  departments.     I  do  science, 
someone  does  foreign  language  and  math.  Every 
Friday,  all  the  teachers  submit  their  lesson  plans 
to  us  and  I  read  carefully  what  they  are  doing  and 
I  make  notes  on  my  calendar  if  they  are  doing 
special  things  that  week  and  I  may  drop  in. 

Not  only  are  the  standards  seen  as  valuable  for  teacher 

accountability,  but  also  as  an  aid  to  students.  A 

district-level  administrator  observed, 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  mobility  in  Florida.  We 
see  a  3  0%  turnover  in  our  county  schools  in  a 
year.     With  this  kind  of  movement,  we  need  to  have 
something  telling  us  they  were  taking  the  same 
course.     Prior  to  [curriculum]  frameworks,  a 
student  could  be  enrolled  in  a  course  with  the 
same  course  title  as  in  another  county  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

With  the  exceptions  of  English  and  mathematics 

teachers,  Southern  High  educators  are  unaffected  by  minimum 

standards  and  curriculum  frameworks.     There  is  little  or  no 

accountability  for  covering  required  minimum  standards. 

Although  no  one  checks  on  teachers  to  see  what  they  are 

teaching,  English  and  mathematics  teachers  are  aware  of  the 

standards  they  need  to  teach  so  that  students  pass  the  SSAT 

II.     The  burden  of  assuring  students  pass  this  test  falls 

on  their  shoulders.     English  teachers  use  the  minimum 

standards  despite  wondering  why  they  must  teach  such 

competencies  as  map  reading  and  check  writing.     One  said, 

I  like  it  because  if  you  didn't  have  standards, 
you'd  find  some  teachers  just  teaching  the  fun 
things  and  some  students  would  go  all  the  way 
through  high  school  just  doing  ABC  three  times  and 
never  doing  XYZ  at  all.     Most  of  the  standards  are 
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so  general  there  are  so  many  things  you  can  do 
with  them. 

At  Southern  High,  teachers  least  affected  by  minimum 
standards  were  in  the  special  education  and 
bilingual /English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESOL)  departments 
where  they  claimed  they  did  not  have  to  use  them;  however, 
other  teachers  said  they  ignored  them  because  they  believe 
they  should  use  their  own  judgement  to  determine  what  to 
teach.     Because  no  one  forced  teachers  to  be  accountable, 
they  did  not  feel  obligated  to  use  performance  standards. 

In  the  next  section,  I  describe  practices  related  to 
the  SSAT  II.     These  all  involve  preparing  students  to  pass 
the  test  through  reviewing  material  in  class,  tutuoring,  or 
having  students  enroll  in  special  SSAT  preparation  courses. 
Statewide  Student  Assessment  Test  Part  II 

With  the  class  of  1983,  students  had  to  have  passed 

the  SSAT  II  in  order  to  graduate  from  high  school. 

Students  meeting  course  requirements,  but  not  obtaining  the 

1.5  minimum  GPA  or  passing  the  SSAT  II,  would  be  awarded  a 

certificate  of  completion  instead  of  a  standard  diploma 

(Florida  School  Laws^   1987,  p.  137). 

A  Florida  Department  of  Education  guide  to  the  SSAT 

indicated  a  danger  in  interpreting  test  results.     There  is 

a  tendency  to  assume  that  mastering  standards  indicates 

total  curriculum  effectiveness. 

[Because]  the  tests  measure  only  basic  standards 
and  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics, 
achievement  of  these  minimum  standards  reflects 
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only  the  first  step  in  instruction.  Educators 
should  be  alert  to  the  danger  of  gearing  the 
curriculum  only  to  these  minimum  standards  and 
.   .   .  expect  performance  far  beyond  minimum 
standards.     (A  guide  to  statewide  assessment 
results,  1987,  p.  22) 

Although  this  publication  warned  that  mastering  minimum 

standards  is  only  the  first  step  to  mastery  of  other  skills 

and  course  content,   in  some  courses  mastery  of  minimum 

standards  is  the  primary  goal.     This  was  especially 

prevalent  at  Southern  High.     Teachers,  knowing  that 

students  would  not  graduate  without  passing  the  SSAT  II, 

became  concerned  with  doing  whatever  they  could  to  increase 

their  students'  rate  of  success,  even  if  it  meant  taking  up 

class  time  they  would  rather  spend  on  more  interesting  and 

creative  work.     There  is  so  much  self-imposed  and  peer 

pressure  for  ninth  and  tenth  grade  English  teachers  to 

assure  their  students  know  basic  skills  that  they 

concentrate  on  skills  at  the  cost  of  other  content. 

English  teachers  admitted  they  prefer  to  teach  literature 

and  creative  writing  than  drill  students  on  grammar  and 

spelling,  but  find  it  difficult  to  do  it  all.  Once 

students  pass  the  SSAT  II,  they  are  exposed  to  more 

literature. 

In  contrast,  tenth  graders  at  Northern  High  are  told 
by  guidance  counselors  and  mathematics  and  English  teachers 
that  they  will  take  the  SSAT  and  that  it  is  a  graduation 
requirement;  however,  there  is  very  little  teaching  or 
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preparation  specifically  for  the  test.     The  week  before 

taking  the  test,  one  student  in  this  study  commented, 

Some  teachers  say  they're  gonna  review  Monday  for 
the  test  which  is  Tuesday.     I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  test,  seriously,  just  that  it  tests 
basic  courses  like  math  and  reading.     I'm  taking 
General  Math  II  and  I  never  heard  about  the  test 
in  that  class.     Maybe  Monday  she'll  tell  us. 

When  asked  about  preparation  for  the  SSAT,  the  mathematics 

department  head  observed. 

Teaching  to  the  test  is  not  a  problem  in  this 
county.     We  have  remediation,  but  we  don't  do 
anything  "pre."    We  probably  go  the  opposite 
direction.     I  do  not  have  time  to  take  out  of 
Algebra  I  to  teach  them  the  basic  skills  if  they 
don't  know  them.     We'll  just  have  to  remediate. 

After  taking  the  test,  another  tenth  grader,  confident  he 

had  done  well,  said,   "They  did  a  review  of  what  we  should 

have  on  the  test.     They  spent  a  whole  period  the  day  before 

the  test."    A  student  enrolled  in  a  basic  skills  English 

class  said,  "Some  teachers  really  got  us  ready  for  it; 

others  just  kind  of  went  over  it.     Mine  just  went  over  it 

for  one  or  two  weeks  in  both  math  and  English."  This 

student,  who  is  slightly  learning  disabled,  did  not  feel 

ready  to  take  the  SSAT. 

On  the  math,  I  purposely  skipped  whole  sections 
knowing  I  could  take  it  next  year.     I'll  be  more 
ready.   .   .   .  There  was  a  lot  of  stuff  I  didn't 
know.     Like  the  English,  I  tried  real  hard  to  see 
if  I  could  pass  that,  even  stuff  I  didn't  know.  I 
started  off  thinking  there  is  the  time  limit  and 
when  it  got  towards  the  end  of  the  time,   I  thought 
I'll  get  a  chance  to  do  it  next  year. 
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Although  there  is  actually  no  time  limit,  Northern  High 

students  believe  there  is.     A  student  described  the 

pressure  to  finish  the  test  quickly. 

You've  got  people  who  make  good  grades,  but  think 
the  test  is  not  important  and  "Christmas  tree"  it. 
I  saw  two  people  sitting  next  to  me  doing  that. 
They  are  above  average  students.     The  quicker,  the 
better.     They  didn't  take  it  seriously.  The 
teacher  told  them  it  was  a  requirement.     If  you 
Christmas  tree  it  this  year,  you  can  take  it  next 
year.     To  be  honest,  I  Christmas  treed  about  five 
because  everybody  had  finished  and  I  had  five  left 
so  I  thought  five  wouldn't  hurt. 

"Christmas  tree"  refers  to  a  strategy  of  guessing  multiple 

choice  answers  on  the  answer  sheet  in  the  shape  of  a  tree 

instead  of  using  knowledge  to  answer  them  correctly. 

A  Northern  High  junior  who  failed  the  mathematics  part 

of  the  SSAT  II  later  passed  after  participating  in  a 

compensatory  education  class.  •  ; 

That  class  helped  me  a  lot,  made  me  understand 
what  I  didn't  understand  for  the  test.  [The 
teacher]  never  gave  us  homework,  but  we  worked  off 
worksheets  in  class.   ...  We  did  it  for  a  month 
until  the  test,  although  the  class  is  for  a 
semester.     I  stayed  in  the  class  until  we  got  the 
results  back  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Those 
who  passed  went  back  to  regular  class  and  those 
who  failed  again  stayed  in  the  class.     I  was  in 
Consumer  Math.     I  wasn't  behind  because  the 
special  class  was  Consumer  Math  level  so  it  was 
giving  the  same  stuff  we  were  learning  in  class. 
It  just  specialized  in  what  I  needed  to  pass  the 
test.     The  Consumer  Math  teacher  turned  the  grades 
over  to  the  special  teacher  and  he  would  give  the 
final  grade.     They  just  never  changed  the  name  on 
the  report  card.     It  said  Consumer  Math,  but  me 
and  my  family  know  it  was  the  special  class. 

At  Northern  High,  there  are  two  full-time  compensatory 

education  teachers;  one  teaches  mathematics  skills  and  one 
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teaches  communication  skills.     When  students  fail  one  or 

both  sections  of  the  SSAT  II,  they  are  pulled  out  of  their 

regular  mathematics  and/or  English  classes  for  SSAT 

remediation  even  though  they  remain  officially  enrolled  in 

mathematics  and  English  courses  and  earn  grades  and  credits 

for  them.     A  mathematics  teacher  who  taught  consumer  and 

general  mathematics  the  previous  year  used  to  lose  about 

five  students  from  each  class  of  3  0  for  six  or  seven  weeks 

each  semester.     "They'd  lose  everything  I'd  taught  and  get 

behind."    Another  teacher  had  the  same  complaint. 

They'll  be  in  their  [compensatory  education]  class 
for  half  a  semester  and  then  come  back  to  my 
class.     They'll  get  a  credit  for  regular  math, 
even  though  they  weren't  in  my  class.     They  can't 
get  a  state  credit  for  remediation,  but  they 
should,  at  least  they  should  get  an  elective 
credit.     They  take  them  out  of  regular  math, 
otherwise  they  wouldn't  get  any  credit  for  it. 
Most  kids  in  my  general  math  courses  can't  afford 
to  take  an  extra  non-credit  course  because  they're 
behind  in  credits. 

When  asked  about  the  pullout  system,  the  English 

compensatory  teacher  defended  SSAT  remediation. 

According  to  funding  of  this  as  a  compensatory 
program,  the  program  supports;  it  does  not 
supplant.    ...   If  they  miss  the  regular  class,  I 
would  ask  how  do  they  pass  a  regular  math  class  if 
they  are  illiterate  in  math  skills?    We  do  the 
best  we  can  to  coordinate  the  two  curricula.    .   .  . 
I  think  this  pullout  system  is  the  best  system. 

...  I  think  we  could  do  a  better  job  prepping 
for  the  test. 

The  mathematics  compensatory  education  teacher 

explained  why  he  believes  students  fail  the  SSAT. 

A  number  of  students  simply  don't  understand  the 
significance  of  the  test  until  it  is  explained 
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after  they  fail  it.     They  "Christinas  tree"  it,  say 
it's  another  bozo  test  that  means  nothing.  A 
third  of  my  students  fall  into  that  category. 
They  could  have  passed  the  test  the  first  try  if 
they  had  taken  it  seriously.     Another  third  know 
just  enough  to  get  by;  it  catches  up  to  them  on 
the  test.     The  knowledge  is  there,  they  just 
haven't  applied  themselves.     The  last  third  are 
bona  fide  below  average  kids  who  just  need  someone 
to  explain  it  to  them. 

The  only  reguirement  for  enrolling  in  the  compensatory 
education  program  is  to  have  failed  the  SSAT  II  or  to  have 
missed  three  or  more  minimum  performance  standards  measured 
by  the  SSAT  I.     According  to  school  policy,  students  who 
score  below  20%  on  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT)  are 
also  eligible  for  compensatory  education,  but  the  two 
teachers  already  get  all  the  students  they  can  handle  from 
the  pool  of  those  failing  the  SSAT. 

Although  some  students  at  Northern  High  have  not 
graduated  because  of  failing  the  SSAT,  the  English 
compensatory  education  teacher  was  pleased  that  he  has 
never  had  a  student  who  did  not  eventually  pass  the 
communications  part  of  the  test.     Enrollment  in 
compensatory  education  is  voluntary;  however,  not  all 
students  take  advantage  of  it. 

Both  compensatory  education  teachers  individualize 
learning  programs  for  their  students.     The  English  teacher 
described  their  system. 

We  identify  certain  areas  of  weakness.  I 
prescribe  certain  activities  for  each  day  of  the 
week.     It's  all  an  individualized  program,  each 
kid  working  on  different  skills.     Then  I  also 
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teach  test  taking  skills,  give  sample  tests. 
That's  basically  it. 

The  other  said, 

I  can  teach  a  kid  to  pass  the  test  just  by 
teaching  him  test  taking  skills.   .   .   .  Usually 
your  answer  is  the  quick  short  one.     Then  they've 
got  the  toilet  answer  way  out  in  space.   .    .  . 
Don't  pick  a  lot  of  As.  A  is  made  up  for  the  lazy 
student  who  doesn't  want  to  read  all  the  answers. 

The  system  for  SSAT  remediation  is  very  different  at 

Northern  High.     Students  are  provided  extra  help  through 

"pullout"  from  elective  courses  for  a  week  or  two  just 

before  the  test.     Students  who  have  failed,  or  who  are 

expected  to  fail  the  test  because  they  have  scored  low  on 

the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  are  placed  in  credit  earning 

mathematics  and  English  courses  designed  to  help  them  pass 

the  test.     Southern  High's  1989-90  course  catalog  included 

the  following  course  that  earns  one  English  credit. 

Functional  Basic  Skills  in  Communication  I.  This 
course  is  especially  designed  to  help  students 
master  the  Florida  Minimum  Student  Performance 
Standards  in  Communication,  SSAT  Parts  I  and  II. 
The  content  covers,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the 
skills  included  in  the  Florida  Minimum  Student 
Performance  Standards.   .   .   .  Meets  graduation 
requirements  in  English. 

Students  who  do  not  pass  the  communications  portion  of  the 
SSAT  II,  despite  having  taken  this  course,  may  take  a 
similar  course.  Functional  Basic  Skills  in  Communication 
II. 

County  course  descriptions  mention  a  one  credit 
mathematics  course,  Basic  Skills  in  Mathematics,  designed 
to  help  students  obtain  the  skills  needed  to  pass  the  SSAT 
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I.     This  course  was  limited  to  students  placing  in  the 
lowest  18%  of  the  mathematics  part  of  the  Iowa  Test  of 
Basic  skills.     Another  one  credit  course,  Applying  Basic 
Skills  in  Mathematics,  was  designed  to  teach  the  skills 
needed  to  pass  the  mathematics  portion  of  the  SSAT  II. 
According  to  the  school  course  catalog  for  1989-90,  a 
prerequisite  for  this  course  was  to  have  failed  the  SSAT 
II . 

Teachers  at  Southern  High  believe  the  SSAT  is  an 

accountability  measure,  not  only  for  students,  but  for 

teachers.     An  English  teacher  suggested  that  the  test  not 

only  measures  students'  skills,  but  teachers'  abilities  to 

pass  on  those  skills. 

I  think  they  are  forcing  teachers  to  take  a  better 
look  at  what  they  teach.     There  are  some  skills 
which  teachers,  by  habit,  neglect.     There  are  a 
lot  of  listening  and  speaking  skills  requiring 
students  to  write  and  give  speeches,  job 
interviewing  skills.   .   .   .  Those  are  some  examples 
of  what  would  be  left  out. 

Teachers  and  administrators  agreed  that  teaching  to 

the  test  is  not  a  problem  at  Northern  High.     They  were  fond 

of  criticizing  nearby  school  districts  where  they  have 

heard  that  teaching  to  the  test  is  the  norm.  However, 

teaching  to  the  test  is  common  at  Southern  High.  An 

English  teacher  explained, 

I  believe  all  students  are  prompted  to  the  test. 
I  don't  believe  in  teaching  to  the  test.   .    .  . 
Lower-level  classes  concentrate  on  survival 
skills,  same  thing  as  the  SSAT  covers.  They 
should  learn  coursework  to  pass  it,  but  as  they 
get  into  older  grades,  more  focus  is  put  on 
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passing  the  SSAT.     Once  a  student  fails  the  SSAT, 
the  focus  in  English  becomes  getting  him  or  her  to 
pass  it. 

The  SSAT  II  affects  course  content  not  only  in  lower 
academic  level  courses,  but  in  higher-level  courses  as 
well.     Teachers  find  themselves  spending  valuable  class 
time  reviewing  basic  skills,  especially  for  tenth  graders 
who  will  be  taking  the  test  in  the  Spring.     An  English 
teacher  who  teaches  both  regular  and  advanced  courses 
commented,   "I  would  rather  teach  Shakespeare  than  basic 
skills,  but  I  know  they  need  the  basic  skills  more  than 
they  need  Shakespeare."    Mathematics  teachers  provide  their 
students  with  packets  of  materials  emphasizing  certain 
competencies,  such  as  those  involving  fractions  or  the 
metric  system,  that  will  be  covered  on  the  test.  One 
packet  consisted  of  15  photocopied  pages  of  diagrams  and 
problems  reviewing  how  to  find  areas  and  perimeters.  One 
page  was  sample  problems  from  the  SSAT  II.     One  Southern 
High  teacher  passed  out  the  packets  each  week  and  had  his 
students  work  in  them  for  a  day  or  two.     The  class  went 
back  and  forth  between  the  packets  and  the  textbook. 
Teachers  juggled  the  regular  course  content  with  test 
requirements,  trying  whenever  possible  to  incorporate 
tested  competencies  and  skills  into  the  regular  course 
materials  instead  of  teaching  them  separately.  Students 
who  had  already  mastered  the  required  skills  were  forced  to 
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go  over  familiar  material  because  the  whole  class  did  the 
same  work. 

All  tenth  grade  Southern  High  English  teachers  began 
reviewing  in  October  for  the  March  SSAT  II.     They  followed 
a  schedule  prepared  by  the  school's  reading  specialist. 
The  schedule  named  a  different  skill  to  be  covered  each 
week.     For  example,  teachers  focused  on  reading  diagrams, 
tables,  and  graphs  the  week  of  December  4-8  and  completing 
money  orders  and  checks  the  week  of  February  5-9. 

Teachers  formerly  used  district  and  even  school-level 

materials  to  teach  SSAT  skills,  but  since  the  publication 

of  Florida  SSAT  II   (Falletta,   1989),  teachers  use  the  guide 

to  assess  students'  needs  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  test. 

One  English  teacher  expressed  concern  that,  in  the  past, 

preparation  materials  for  the  SSAT  II  were  inadequate. 

The  preparation  materials  I  was  given  in  this  and 
the  other  two  schools  I've  worked  in  [in  this 
district]  were  fraught  with  errors.   .   .   .  There 
was  no  identification  of  who  wrote  them  or  if  they 
were  county,  site,  or  state  materials. 

Another  English  teacher  agreed.     "We  used  to  use  study 

worksheets  given  by  the  county  which  were  garbage  with  no 

answer  keys."     This  teacher  and  the  reading  specialist 

prepared  an  SSAT  study  guide  three  years  that  they  used 

until  the  publication  of  Florida  SSAT  II. 

Except  for  mathematics  and  English  teachers,  few 

teachers  at  Southern  High  are  affected  by  the  SSAT  II.  At 

one  time,  other  teachers  helped  remediate  students  who  had 
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failed  the  test  during  one  of  their  planning  periods 

instead  of  doing  hall  duty.     This  type  of  remediation  by 

non-mathematics  and  English  teachers  no  longer  occurs. 

One  Southern  High  senior  attributed  passing  the  test 

the  first  time  he  took  it  to  the  help  he  got  from  teachers. 

When  I  took  it,  I  got  tutoring.     It  was  like  if 
you  were  a  tenth  grader  and  wanted  to  take  the 
test,  they  gave  you  study  guides  and  worksheets. 
You'd  come  to  this  room  and  work  with  this  booklet 
and  a  teacher  would  help  you  out.     It  was  close  to 
the  test,  so  we  kind  of  did  tutoring  for  about 
three  weeks.   ...  It  was  easy  for  me  and  for 
people  who  went  to  remediation,  but  if  you  didn't 
go,  you  didn't  know  what  went  on.    .    .    .  Unless  you 
have  a  hard  class  like  algebra  honors  or  some 
higher  English,  you  wouldn't  pass  it  without 
tutoring. 

Oakes  (1985)  would  probably  agree  with  this  student. 
After  observing  299  English  and  mathematics  classes  in  25 
schools,  she  found  that  there  are  considerable  differences 
in  the  kinds  of  knowledge  to  which  students  in  different 
tracks  are  exposed.     Students  in  high  track  English  classes 
are  exposed  to  classic  and  modern  literature,  expected  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  expository  writing  and  library  research, 
and  urged  to  learn  the  type  of  advanced  vocabulary  they 
will  encounter  on  the  College  Board  Entrance  (SAT) 
examinations.     Students  in  low  track  English  classes  are 
exposed  primarily  to  short  novels,  reading  skills  by  way  of 
workbooks,  and  functional  literacy  skills  (p.  76)  . 
Findings  for  mathematics  classes  were  similar.  The 
knowledge  presented  in  high  track  classes  were  those 
necessary  for  access  to  higher  education.     In  low  track 
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classes,  students  focused  grade  after  grade  on  basic 
computational  skills  and  arithmatic  (p.  77) . 

In  addition  to  tutoring  students  to  help  them  pass  the 
SSAT,  Southern  High  science  teachers  recalled  covering  a 
"Skill  a  Week"  in  the  mid-1980s  in  which  the  whole  school 
took  on  a  district  challenge  to  incorporate  a  particular 
skill  into  every  class  for  a  week.     "For  example,  dealing 
with  decimals,  and  no  matter  what  course  it  was,  we  would 
do  something  with  decimals."     SSAT  II  scores  rose  in  the 
school  during  that  period,  but  have  since  dropped. 
Presently,  only  mathematics  teachers  do  a  "Skill  a  Week." 

At  Northern  High,  an  assistant  principal  pointed  out 
that  only  four  students  out  of  a  graduating  class  of  more 
than  600  received  certificates  of  completion  in  1990  based 
solely  on  the  SSAT.     A  guidance  counselor  mentioned  a 
student  who  received  a  certificate  of  completion  four  years 
ago  and  has  returned  to  the  high  school  every  year  to 
retake  the  test  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  standard  diploma. 

The  Northern  High  counselor  in  charge  of  administering 
the  March,  1990  SSAT  devoted  three  weeks  of  almost  full- 
time  work  to  organizing  it  and  then  a  week  afterwards 
getting  all  the  test  booklets  mailed  away  for  grading. 
Administration  of  the  SSAT  I  and  II  at  Northern  High  took 
two  full  days.     Juniors  and  seniors  who  had  already  taken 
and  passed  it  were  not  required  to  attend  school  those 
days.     Exceptional  education  students  were  tested  by  their 
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teachers,  but  all  other  students  took  the  test  in  one  of 
the  school  cafeterias.     Teachers  acted  as  proctors. 

Grading  System 

The  grading  system  and  interpretation  of  letter  grades 
were  standardized  as  a  result  of  RAISE  legislation.  For 
the  entering  ninth  grade  class  of  1987-88,  94  to  100%  was 
an  A,  or  outstanding  progress;  85  to  93%  was  a  B,  or  above 
average;  75  to  84%  was  a  C,  or  average;  65  to  74%  was  D  or 
lowest  acceptable  progress;  and  0  to  64%  was  an  F,  or 
failure  (Florida  School  Laws.  1987,  p.  137). 

Prior  to  1987,  school  districts  determined  their  own 
grading  scales.     Ten-point  scales  were  common,  as  were 
variations  such  as  the  eight-point  scale  or  a  combination 
of  scales.     Northern  High's  district  used  a  ten-point 
grading  scale  in  high  schools  until  the  1970s;  however,  the 
scale  had  been  gradually  raised  and  93  to  100%  was 
considered  an  A  just  before  the  RAISE  Bill  passed. 
Therefore,  it  was  not  a  major  change  to  make  A  94%  and 
above . 

In  contrast,  the  implementation  of  the  1.5  minimum  GPA 
and  the  standardized  grading  scale  created  turmoil  at 
Southern  High.     The  district  had  used  a  ten-point  scale 
before  switching  in  1987  to  the  more  difficult  scale 
mandated  by  the  RAISE  Bill.     Although  the  new  scale  was 
required  by  law  only  for  incoming  freshmen,  the  district 
decided  to  implement  it  for  all  high  school  students,  much 
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to  student  outrage.     The  following  editorial  appeared  in 

the  Winter,  1987-88  edition  of  the  student  newspaper. 

Because  of  the  new  grading  scale  that  the  Florida 
State  Legislature  decided  to  pass  for  the  1987-88 
school  year,  high  school  students  everywhere  are 
making  a  big  fuss.   .   .   .  The  State  law-makers 
wanted  to  begin  the  new  grading  scale  with  the 
incoming  freshmen,  but  [district]  school  officials 
put  the  scale  into  effect  for  all  high  school 
students,  much  to  the  outraged  dismay  of  the 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.   .   .   .  The  fact 
remains  that  students  are  judged  for  their  grades, 
not  how  much  they  have  learned  or  know.   .   .   .  When 
will  the  whole  fiasco  end? 

District  students  were  accustomed  in  both  middle  and 
high  school  to  the  ten-point  grading  scale  in  which  they 
earned  an  A  for  90%  or  above  and  did  not  fail  a  course 
unless  they  made  less  than  60%. 

When  asked  if  they  supported  or  opposed  the  statewide 
grading  system,  one  quarter  of  the  teachers  in  this  study 
answered,  "Neither."    They  found  the  issue  irrelevant 
because  the  grading  scale  is  one  RAISE  provision  that 
teachers  find  easy  to  ignore  or  modify.     A  band  teacher 
acknowledged,   "I  didn't  see  CPA's  and  grades  as  a  problem. 
Kids  and  teachers  accepted  them  and  went  about  their 
business.     I  know  my  students  and  adjust  grades 
accordingly. " 

A  Northern  High  English  teacher  admitted  she  does  not 

expect  more  from  A  students  after  the  RAISE  legislation. 

I  think  everybody  adjusts  grades.    .    .    .  They  can 
make  any  scale.     It  doesn't  matter.     I  read  their 
papers  and  decide  what  letter  grade  it  is  and  then 
assign  a  number.     We  can  be  a  little  more 
arbitrary  in  English  than  giving  straight  tests. 
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In  my  mind,  I  know  what  is  an  A,  B  or  C  and  give  a 
number  to  match. 

An  Oceanography  teacher  explained  her  grading  philosophy. 

[The  new  scale]  makes  them  work  a  little  harder  to 
get  that  A.     It  encourages  students  to  buckle 
down.     The  goal  of  an  A  is  a  little  further  out  of 
reach.    ...  I  use  the  new  scale,  and  if  they  get 
it  they  do,  and  if  not,   I  don't  give  extra  points 
unless  they  meet  five  criteria:  good  attendance, 
class  participation,  not  give  me  a  hard  time,  no 
zeros,  no  or  few  tardies. 

Not  all  teachers  adjust  grades.     An  advanced 

mathematics    teacher  at  Northern  High  remembered. 

When  we  changed  the  grading  scale  to  94  being  an 
A,   I  noticed  almost  no  break  in  the  stride.  The 
ones  who  were  going  to  make  As  still  did.  You 
know  A  material  or  you  don't.     Math  is  clear  cut. 
I  can't  make  it  easier  or  harder." 

A  Southern  High  vocational  teacher  does  not  use  the 

mandated  grading  scale.     "I  don't  use  it.     None  of  my  kids 

would  pass.     I  start  my  As  at  90%."    Most  teachers  in  this 

study  maintained  that  they  do  use  the  scale;  however,  they 

acknowledged  making  small  modifications  in  the  way  they 

grade  so  as  not  to  lower  students'  grades  excessively  from 

what  they  would  have  been  under  the  former  scale.     An  ESOL 

teacher  made  the  following  observation. 

Let's  face  it,  every  teacher  grades  the  way  they 
want  to.     I'm  sure  a  lot  of  adjustments  were  made 
to  compensate  for  that  grading  scale.  Teachers 
who  felt  it  was  too  strict  could  make  adjustments 
on  tests  or  how  heavily  they  weighed  things.  Like 
if  you  taught  Algebra  I  and  the  next  year  taught 
the  same  kids  Algebra  II  and  knew  the  kids,  you 
could  adjust  so  last  year's  A  students  didn't 
suddenly  become  this  years  B  students  because  the 
state  had  suddenly  changed  the  rules. 
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The  Northern  High  foreign  language  department  head 
worried  that  students  sometimes  opt  for  easy  classes  over 
difficult  ones  in  order  to  make  high  grades.     "I've  had 
students  tell  me  they  did  not  take  advanced  classes  because 
it  would  bring  their  grades  down.     For  some  students,  that 
94  cutoff  for  an  A  is  crucial.     I  think  a  B  is  fine,  but 
many  of  them  don '  t . 

A  gifted  sophomore  pointed  out  what  she  considered  to 

be  the  unfair  advantage  of  students  taking  many  electives. 

Some  people  in  this  school  aren't  serious  about 
academics  so  they  use  the  electives  for  fun  and 
get  good  grades  because  they  took  four  PE's  and 
they  look  like  better  students  than  us.  .  .  .We 
get  the  advantage  of  the  extra  year  of  math  and 
science  and  they  took  PE,  but  have  they  learned  as 
much  as  we  did? 

Another  reason  teachers  believe  the  grading  scale  is 
irrelevant  or  "makes  zero  difference"  is  because,  in 
addition  to  academics,  they  also  grade  intangibles  such  as 
attitude,  behavior,  and  attendance.     A  new  teacher  pointed 
this  out. 

I'm  just  forming  my  ideas  about  grading.    .   .    .  You 
should  be  able  to  get  a  degree  no  matter  what  your 
GPA  is  if  you  put  in  the  time  and  get  the  credit. 
Especially  because  grades  can  be  affected  by 
disciplinary  action  and  then,  what  is  an  academic 
grade? 

A  social  studies  teacher  explained  how  these  non- 
academic  factors  determine  grades  just  as  much  or  more  than 
actual  course  work. 

I'm  only  human.     If  I  want  to  pass  or  flunk  a  kid, 
I  will.     He  comes  in  and  annoys  me  every  day,  he 
won't  pass  the  class.     I'll  take  points  off  for 
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not  participating.   ...  I  can  give  zeros  for 
whatever  reason  I  want. 

According  to  the  Southern  High  student  conduct  book, 
students  must  make  up  class  work  missed  during  an  excused 
absence;  however,  unexcused  absences  earn  automatic  zeroes 
even  if  no  graded  work  was  assigned  that  day.     Each  zero 
counts  up  to  2.2%  of  the  final  grade  for  the  quarter.  The 
social  studies  teacher  continued,  "If  a  kid  slept  one  day 
and  skipped  two  days,  that's  6.6  off  the  final  grade,  and 
if  he  has  an  A,  then  he's  down  to  a  B." 

A  Southern  High  vocational  teacher  gives  her  students 
As  when  they  enter  class  and  get  right  to  work  on  the 
assignment  written  on  the  board.     When  they  come  in  noisily 
and  do  not  begin  working,  they  get  zeros  for  "attitude." 
As  the  teacher  told  them  one  morning,   "Yesterday,  I  told 
you  that  when  you  walk  in  here,  you  leave  the  noise 
outside.     The  following  got  As,  the  rest  got  zero  points. 
.   .   .  Zeros  for  attitude  will  hurt  you."    At  Northern  High, 
several  students  in  a  basketball  class  earned  zeros  for  the 
day  for  refusing  to  sweep  the  gymnasium  floor.  The 
physical  education  teacher  requires  his  students  to  take 
turns  sweeping  the  floor  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
debris  and  possibility  of  slipping  and  falling  during 
practice. 

A  perceptive  tenth  grader  at  Northern  High  recognized 
that  students  are  graded  for  more  than  academics. 
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Some  teachers  give  extra  points  for  being  good, 
staying  after  school  to  help.     Sometimes  you  can 
pass  just  being  yourself.     You're  not  a  bad 
student,  but  your  grades  are  low;  the  teacher  may 
give  five  extra  points  for  trying  or  being  a  good 
student. 

A  college-bound  junior  found  the  inconsistent  grade 

ranges  to  be  unfair.     He  explained  how  the  grading  system 

affects  student  behavior. 

It's  actually  kind  of  frustrating,  the  grading 
scale  and  stuff,  you  try  as  hard  as  you  can,  but 
those  numbers  keep  you  from  making  your  goals.  It 
disenables  you  so  you  get  frustrated  and  say  "I'll 
do  what  I  have  to  pass,"  or  do  80%  so  you're  out 
of  the  D  range,  but  not  more.     People  who  make  As 
will  still  have  the  same  habits,  and  those  who 
make  Cs  will  have  the  same  habits,  and  they  may 
just  give  up  and  say  "everything  is  against  me." 

A  student  acknowledged  that  the  inconsistent  grade 
ranges  may  actually  be  helpful  to  some  students.  "The 
grading  scale  is  great  for  me.     I'm  like  a  C  student.  I 
can  get  75  and  get  a  C.     That  helps  me  out.     It's  harder 
for  the  kids  who  make  As  all  the  time,  but  I  make  mostly 
Cs,  so  it  doesn't  affect  me."    Another  student  said,  "I've 
gotten  used  to  it.     It  makes  you  work  a  little  harder." 

In  the  next  section  on  the  required  minimum  1.5  GPA 
for  graduation,  I  will  describe  "forgiveness  rules,"  doing 
the  minimum  required,  paperwork,  promotion,  extracurricular 
activities,  and  keeping  CPA's  high  for  college  entrance. 

1.5  Minimum  GPA 

Beginning  the  1988-89  school  year,  students  had  to  earn 
a  cumulative  grade  point  average  (GPA)   of  1.5  (D+)   on  a  4.0 
scale  for  required  courses.     Each  district  had  the  option  to 
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adopt  policies  assisting  students  meet  the  1.5  GPA 
requirement  (Florida  School  Laws.  1987,  p.  136)  . 

As  participants  in  this  study  were  well  aware,  the 
grading  scale  directly  affects  the  minimum  1.5  GPA  required 
for  graduation.     Because  of  the  new  grading  scale,   it  is 
theoretically  more  difficult  to  get  the  grades  needed  to 
meet  the  minimum  GPA. 

Students  attend  school  for  3  6  weeks  a  year  that  make  up 
two  semesters  or  four  quarters.     By  the  end  of  the  18  week 
semester,  students  have  earned  half  a  credit  for  each  course 
passed.     This  provides  3.5  credits  per  semester  if  all  seven 
courses  are  passed.     By  the  end  of  two  semesters,  they  may 
have  earned  up  to  seven  full  credits.     Students  earn  quality 
points  for  each  course  passed  according  to  what  grade  they 
earn.     An  A  receives  four,  a  B  receives  three,  a  C  receives 
two,  and  a  D  receives  one  quality  point.     The  semester  GPA 
is  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  quality  points 
first  by  two  and  then  by  the  number  of  attempted  credits. 
School  districts  may  establish  higher  quality  points  for 
honors  and  Advanced  Placement  (AP)  courses.     At  Northern 
High,  these  "weighted"  courses  earn  five  quality  points  for 
an  A,  four  for  a  B,  and  three  for  a  C.     At  Southern  High, 
students  earn  six  quality  points  for  an  A  in  an  AP  course. 
They  may  finish  their  high  school  careers  with  GPA's  over 
4.0.     However,  university  admissions  personnel  usually 
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recalculate  CPA's  without  the  weighted  quality  points  when 
considering  students  for  acceptance. 

At  Southern  High,  new  ninth  graders  are  informed  that 
they  will  need  a  cumulative  1.5  minimum  CPA  when  they 
graduate.     Northern  High  students  hear  the  same  message  in 
junior  high  school  and  are  also  told  they  will  have  to  earn 
at  least  a  1.5  CPA  each  year  in  order  to  be  promoted.  All 
students  are  told  they  need  a  minimum  1.5  CPA  each  semester 
in  order  to  participate  in  extracurricular  activities  the 
following  semester. 
Forgiveness  Rules 

Florida  law  permits  school  districts  to  establish 

practices  such  as  summer  school  attendance,  "forgiveness 

rules,"  and  tutoring  sessions  in  order  to  assist  students 

obtain  the  1.5  CPA.     At  Southern  High,  students  who  fail 

classes  have  the  opportunity  to  improve  their  CPA's  through 

a  district  forgiveness  rule  that  states  that  the 

student  may  elect  to  repeat  a  course  for  credit  in 
order  to  improve  his/her  record.     A  student  may 
repeat  a  course  for  which  he/she  received  a  grade 
of  F,  N  or  I.     The  highest  grade  earned  will  be 
used  in  computing  the  Crade  Point  Average. 

The  grades  F,  N  or  I  stand  for  failed,  no  grade  given,  or 

incomplete.     When  a  class  is  repeated,  the  former  grade  is 

marked  with  an  X  for  "exclude."     This  attempt  is  forgiven 

and  is  not  used  when  computing  the  cumulative  CPA.  This 

forgiveness  rule  was  instituted  with  the  specific  intent  of 

helping  students  with  low  CPA's  to  improve  their  high 
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school  record  sufficiently  to  obtain  the  required  GPA  for 

graduation.     According  to  a  guidance  counselor. 

We  give  two  different  CPA's,  one  on  the  personal 
record  card  and  another  one  that  throws  out  all  Fs 
[for  repeated  and  passed  courses],  Ns  and  Is.  If 
done  the  other  way,  with  everything  included, 
about  400  wouldn't  have  gotten  a  diploma  last  year 
in  the  county. 

According  to  a  Southern  High  teacher,  it  is 
theoretically  more  beneficial  for  students  to  earn  an  F 
than  a  D  because  D  lowers  the  GPA,  but  F  does  not  always 
count.     "Someone  told  me  if  you  want  to  screw  a  kid  over, 
you  can  give  a  kid  a  D  instead  of  an  F.     If  he  gets  an  F, 
he  can  take  it  over  and  get  a  B  and  bring  the  average  up, 
but  with  a  D,  he  can't  take  it  over."    According  to  a  1985 
memo  from  the  district  director  of  high  school  curriculum, 
with  the  approval  of  the  principal  and  guidance  counselor, 
students  may  repeat  for  elective  credit  even  classes  they 
have  passed  in  order  to  raise  their  GPA.     This  information 
may  not  be  widely  known  among  students  and  teachers  because 
this  teacher  was  unaware  of  it. 

At  Northern  High,  all  students  know  they  are  able  to 
retake  both  courses  that  they  failed  and  those  in  which 
they  earned  Ds.     Students  who  want  to  keep  their  CPA's  high 
and  enter  college,  or  who  are  competing  for  scholarships, 
often  retake  courses  in  which  they  earned  Ds.     They  usually 
do  this  during  summer  school. 
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Doing  the  Minimum  Required 

Teachers  and  students  at  both  high  schools  believe 
that  the  1 . 5  minimum  GPA  has  had  an  impact  on  students • 
grades;  however,  there  is  disagreement  over  the  nature  of 
that  impact.     In  some  cases,  teachers  and  students  praised 
the  minimum  1.5  GPA  for  forcing  low-achieving  students  to 
work  harder  in  order  to  improve  their  CPA's  so  they  can 
graduate.     On  the  other  hand,  teachers  and  students  blamed 
the  minimum  GPA  for  lowering  expectations  for  achievement 
and  providing  a  bottom  limit  toward  which  students  may 
lower  their  overall  grades.     Regardless  of  whether  they 
believed  the  minimum  GPA  contributes  to  higher  or  lower 
grades,  both  groups  proposed  that  large  segments  of  the 
student  population  have  the  goal  to  "do  only  the  minimum" 
required  to  meet  high  school  graduation  requirements. 

Sedlak,  Wheeler,  Pullin,  and  Cusick  (1986)  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  after  an  examination  of  reform  initiatives 
during  the  1980s.     They  found  many  adolescents  have 
progressively  disengaged  themselves  from  high  school  and 
that  they  and  their  teachers  have  struck  a  "bargain"  that 
demands  little  academically  from  either  group  (p.  5) .  "For 
a  variety  of  reasons,   it  appears  that  most  students  have 
decided  to  invest  their  time  and  energy  elsewhere,  in 
activities  that  reward  them  financially,  offer  them  some 
semblence  of  adult  responsibility,  or  treat  them  as 
valuable  consumers"   (p.   13) .     Sedlak  et  al.  blame 
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disengagement  primarily  on  the  loss  of  value  of  the  high 
school  diploma,  that  "no  longer  validates  the  possession  of 
any  particular  valued  knowledge  or  skill  base"  (p.  21) . 

A  Northern  High  student  was  concerned  about  students 
who  are  interested  only  in  doing  the  minimum  needed  to 
graduate.     "A  lot  of  people  with  1.5  don't  really  care 
anymore.     They  care  more  about  what  they'll  do  over  the 
weekend,  or  boyfriends,  or  jobs,  than  school.     Fifteen  or 
20%  are  willing  to  settle  for  the  minimum  in  this  school." 

A  gifted  Northern  High  junior  interested  in  government 

attended  the  1990  Florida  legislative  session. 

They  were  saying  in  Tallahassee  they  are  trying  to 
find  a  cure  for  the  dropout  rate  in  Florida  so  one 
way  is  dropping  to  1.0  and  all  of  us  [students] 
who  were  there,  we  voted  instead  to  raise  it  to 
^  2.0.     Those  barely  working  for  1.5  will  work  less 
/  for  1.0.   .   .   .  People  who  won't  work  in  school 
V  shouldn't  be  here.   .    .    .  You  can  force  below 
average  to  become  average  with  help.  Below 
average  have  easier  classes  already  so  they  should 
be  able  to  get  average  grades  in  those  classes. 
They  aren't  taking  trig.     For  people  who  struggle 
in  English,  there  is  English  Skills.   .   .   .  The 
school  has  provided  to  everyone  to  make  an  average 
grade  if  some  effort  is  put  into  it. 

An  English  teacher  agreed  with  him. 

These  kids  are  going  to  meet  the  challenge  that 
has  been  given  to  them.     You  lower  the  GPA, 
they'll  do  less.     You  raise  it,  they'll  increase 
their  aptitude.     We've  got  skills  classes  to  make 
sure  all  students  can  get  a  C  average.     We  have 
dropout  prevention,  general  math  classes,  remedial 
courses. 

A  special  education  teacher  described  the  approach  some 
students  have  toward  the  1.5  minimum  GPA. 
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There  are  those  who  come  and  do  just  enough  to  get 
by.     D  is  hardly  mastery  of  anything.     It  makes  it 
difficult  for  some  students,  but  it  gives  a  goal. 
Some  young  people  do  not  set  goals.   ...  I  know 
of  some  who  make  only  Ds  and  the  philosophy  is  to 
make  just  enough  to  get  by. 

Asked  to  explain  why  some  students  have  such  a  philosophy, 

she  continued. 

Some  are  capable  of  making  over  1.5,  but  have 
strived  before  and  failed,  so  they  may  strive  just 
for  the  1.5  in  order  to  avoid  failure  and 
frustration.     Most  of  my  [learning  disabled] 
students  who  aim  for  the  1.5  are  those  who  in 
their  own  minds  believe  it  is  the  best  they  can 
do. 

Another  teacher  described  a  practice  students  have 

developed  in  order  to  earn  just  enough  to  pass  courses  and 

earn  the  1.5  GPA. 

We  have  a  formula  that  kids  begin  using  about  this 
time  each  year  (early  May) .     They  want  to  know 
what  they  need  to  pass  the  final  exam  to  pass  the 
'  class  and  then  just  try  to  get  that.     I  figure  it 
out  for  them  because  some  need  a  certain  grade, 
but  then  they  use  that  information  to  slack  off. 

A  junior  with  a  low  GPA  accepted  the  legitimacy  of  a 

minimum  GPA,  but  worried  about  not  having  it.     This  girl 

was  one  of  the  students  who  believes  that  earning  good 

grades  early  in  high  school  gives  students  the  right  to 

earn  lower  grades  later,  because  all  they  need  is  a  1.5  GPA 

to  graduate.     This  student  was  also  the  only  one  of  46 

students  interviewed  at  Northern  High  who  had  not  known 

about  the  requirement  since  entering  high  school. 

I  know  we  need  1.5,  but  with  me  having  problems 
trying  to  get  it,  I  like  it  in  a  way,  but  I  hate 
it  in  a  way.   ...  I  just  found  out  about  the  1.5 
this  year.     They  announced  it  over  the  intercom. 
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I  had  to  ask  some  teachers  what  they  were  talking 
about.     If  I  had  known  ...  I  would  have  worked 
harder  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  years  in  order 
to  slack  off  some  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grade  years. 

A  19  year  old  junior  in  a  dropout  prevention  program 
agreed  with  the  logic  that  raising  the  minimum  GPA  might 
raise  achievement.     "Maybe  if  it  was  higher,  people  would 
work  harder  to  get  the  grades.     Maybe  it  would  get  people 
to  buckle  down  and  do  the  work."    However,  he  went  on  to 
admit  it  would  not  have  made  him  work  harder.     "It  wouldn't 
have  made  any  difference  to  me  when  I  was  younger,  but  now 
that  I'm  older,  it  matters.     But  I  wouldn't  want  them  to 
raise  it  up  on  me."  ' 

A  senior  with  a  B  average  believed  that  students  can 
make  a  1.5  GPA  if  they  just  attend  class.     "Teachers  make 
it  so  if  you  come  to  class  and  do  the  work,  you'll  get  a  C. 
Some  come  to  class  and  don't  do  anything  and  still  pass.'' 

A  vocational  teacher  stressed  that  minimum  standards 

are  needed  if  the  quality  of  education  is  to  improve. 

What  it's  done  is  changed  [the  minimum  GPA]  from  a 
straight  D  to  slightly  above.     It's  taken  the 
borderline  student  who  is  truly  trying  and  barely 
passing  and  put  a  hardship  on  him,  but  it's  made 
some  work  a  little  harder  than  the  bare  minimum. 
...   1.5  seems  like  a  pretty  fair  amount.  It 
allows  them  to  be  below  an  average  amount  and 
still  graduate. 

Paperwork 

Northern  High  guidance  counselors,  although  supportive 
of  the  1.5  minimum  GPA  requirement,  resent  that  it 
increased  their  workload.     An  administrator  explained. 
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We  are  one  of  the  few  counties  who  cannot  do  a 
cumulative  GPA.     Our  computers  won't  store  grade 
histories.     Maybe  there's  not  enough  memory.  They 
store  it  on  ribbons  at  the  district  office. 
Teachers  hand  did  600  and  some  seniors  [last 
year],  figuring  cumulative  GPA  and  then  parent 
volunteers  came  in  and  checked  for  accuracy.  It 
took  weeks.  . 

A  counselor  elaborated,  ' 

I  have  to  calculate  every  GPA  by  hand.     So  when 
RAISE  came  through  with  the  1.5  GPA,  it  had  a  high 
impact  on  guidance  in  this  county;  with  the 
forgiveness  policy  and  recalculating  CPA's,  it's 
40  some  bits  of  information  to  put  in  a  calculator 
[for  each  student]. 

Another  counselor  added,  "For  so  long,  cumulative  GPA's 

were  wrong  because  of  errors  we  made.     The  cum  does  not 

appear  on  the  report  card."    •  - 

Errors  were  not  a  problem  at  Southern  High  where  the 
school  district  has  a  sophisticated  computerized 
information  service  that  provides  printouts  of  student 
class  rankings,  number  of  credits,  cumulative  GPA's,  and 
individual  student  GPA's  per  quarter,  semester,  and  year. 
The  1.5  GPA  has  not  increased  teachers'  paperwork  at  either 
school .  <  - 

GPA-Related  Promotion  Policy 

Northern  High's  school  district  has  a  promotion  policy 
that  requires  students  not  only  to  have  a  minimum  number  of 
credits  (five  to  become  sophomores,   11  to  become  juniors, 
18  to  become  seniors),  but  to  also  have  at  least  1.5  GPA. 
Students  who  have  enough  credits  to  be  promoted  find 
themselves  assigned  to  a  lower  grade  homeroom  the  following 
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year  if  their  GPA  is  below  1.5.     A  guidance  counselor 

described  the  policy. 

They  are  not  promoted  to  the  next  year  unless  they 
have  the  1.5.     They  stay  in  the  homeroom  of  the 
former  year.     They  have  to  have  11  credits  and  1.5 
in  order  to  go  into  a  junior  homeroom.   ...  I 
have  a  student  in  a  tenth  grade  homeroom  who  can 
graduate  this  year  if  she  gets  her  GPA  to  1.5.  I 
tell  them  it  doesn't  matter  what  homeroom  they're 
in,  but  they  see  it  as  a  stigma.     For  a  senior  in 
another  homeroom,  it  becomes  more  critical  because 
that  is  where  they  talk  about  grad  night,  prom. 

The  county  director  of  secondary  schools  explained. 

We  did  that  because  [1.5  is]  going  to  be  required 
for  graduation,  and  the  state  says  a  D  earns  you  a 
credit.     How  would  it  be  if  we  took  a  student  who 
had  a  1.0  and  promoted  him  every  year  because  he 
had  the  required  credits,  then  the  senior  year 
tell  the  parents  "your  child  has  the  credits  and 
passed  the  SSAT,  but  won't  graduate." 

Southern  High's  school  district  only  considers  number  of 

credits  in  promoting  high  school  students. 

GPA  and  Dropouts  %  t      .  .    i    ^    c  ■ 

The  guidance  staff  member  in  charge  of  maintaining 

student  records  calculated  that  close  to  100  Northern  High 

students  do  not  graduate  each  May  because  of  the  1.5  GPA  or 

missing  credits.     However,  about  40 

go  to  summer  school  and  then  get  a  diploma  for 
that  year.     There  is  one  graduation  ceremony  a 
year,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we've 
had  a  little  ceremony  just  for  those  40  and  their 
families.     Most  of  those  are  short  on  credits. 
Those  who  won ' t  make  it  GPA-wise  dropout  in  May 
because  they  know  it's  futile.     Some  return  the 
next  year,  maybe  five  or  six. 

The  school  only  gives  about  four  certificates  of  attendance 

each  year,  but  this  staff  member  was  convinced  it  would  be 
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much  higher  because  of  the  1.5  except  that  students  drop 

out  when  they  realize  they  are  not  going  to  earn  a  standard 

diploma.     A  guidance  counselor  also  mentioned  this  issue. 

Once  [a  student]  finishes  12  years  and  doesn't 
have  the  1.5,  what  can  he  do?    Credits  can  be  made 
up  easily,  but  the  1.5  after  four  years  of  high 
school,  that's  a  hard  process  to  raise  that  up. 
There  are  too  many  entries  into  the  GPA.  Credits, 
you  can  do  summer  school.     One  class  won't  make 
much  of  an  impact  on  the  GPA.   ...  We  may  have 
lost  six  or  eight  last  year  [because  of]  the  1.5. 
That  doesn't  preclude  that  some  dropout  along  the 
way. 

GPA  for  Extracurricular  Activities  ;  *  ^ 

There  are  two  issues  related  to  CPA's  that  are 
relevant  to  high  school  education,  but  not  specifically  to 
graduation.     One  is  the  1.5  GPA  for  participation  in 
extracurricular  activities,  and  the  other  is  the  GPA  needed 
to  enter  college.     Teachers  and  coaches  at  both  schools 
favored  the  GPA  requirement  for  extracurricular  activities. 
In  fact,  the  majority  would  like  to  see  that  requirement 
raised  to  2.0  as  they  believe  students  should  have  at  least 
average  grades  if  they  want  to  participate  in  sports  and 
other  activities.     A  soccer  coach,  who  is  also  a 
mathematics  teacher,  believes  that  most  coaches  would  like 
to  see  a  2.0  GPA  requirement  because  "we  need  to  push 
academics  first,  athletics  second." 

A  student  who  enjoys  playing  basketball  believes 
students  try  to  maintain  at  least  1.5  GPA  in  order  to  play 
sports . 
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A  couple  of  years  ago,  everybody  wasn't  concerned 
about  GPA.     We  wasn't  looking  at  the  bottom  line 
on  the  report  cards.     Now,  it's  all  the  GPA.  It's 
mostly  for  [extracurricular]  activities.  You're 
going  to  graduate  with  1.5  and  be  in  activities, 
so  it  works  both  ways. 

Southern  High  coaches  were  especially  supportive  of 

the  requirement  for  a  minimum  GPA  for  athletes.     In  fact, 

the  cheerleading,  football,  and  basketball  coaches  required 

their  team  members  to  maintain  a  2.0  GPA.     Softball  and 

baseball  coaches  were  considering  doing  the  same.     Said  an 

assistant  football  coach,  "  •  ;■ 

Last  year  we  had  40%  of  our  players  [15-20 
students]  between  1.5  and  2.0,  but  this  year  we 
required  2 . 0  and  only  had  three  students  not  make 
it.     We  had  a  football  study  hall  last  year  after  , 
school  one  day  a  week.   ...  We  just  have  them 
come  to  us  individually  for  help  now. 

Asked  why  Southern  High  coaches  are  so  tough  about 

academics,  he  explained,  v  v  , " 

We  get  blamed  for  a  lot.     We  deal  with  the 
athletes  and  they  often  do  have  lower  standards  in 
class.     They  want  to  go  to  college  and  need  the 
grades.     We  can't  just  cop  out.     All  the  coaches 
have  seen  too  many  students  with  all  the  tools  of 
being  a  good  athlete,  but  it  goes  to  waste  because 
they  can't  get  into  a  good  school.     If  you  can  be 
a  winning  athlete,  you  can  be  a  winning  student. 

A  band  teacher  approved  of  the  1.5  GPA  for  graduation, 

but  was  angry  about  it  for  participation  in  extracurricular 

activities.     In  fact,  he  considered  suing  the  state  of 

Florida  because  the  1.5  GPA  affects  not  only  athletes,  but 

band  students  who  participate  in  district  and  regional 


festivals  as  part  of  course  requirements. 
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We  have  about  10%  of  our  kids  sitting  out  because 
of  lack  of  eligibility.     We  have  to  move  players  . 
around.     I  have  two  tuba  players  who  are  both 
ineligible  so  we  have  to  work  around  them  in 
class.     We  have  to  prepare  for  outside 
performances  and  can't  include  them.     The  worst 
problem  is  they  just  sit  there  [during  class]. 

This  teacher  had  no  objection  to  the  1.5  GPA  requirement 

for  athletics,  but  opposed  it  for  participation  in  band 

activities  because  band  is  a  credit  earning  course  as  well 

as  an  extracurricular  activity. 

GPA  for  College  Entrance 

The  other  GPA  related  issue  was  based  on  university 

entrance  requirements.     According  to  Northern  High's 

occupational  specialist,  who  is  responsible  for  assuring  ' 

students  are  informed  about  college,  there  are  nineteen 

state  university  required  credits,  of  which  four  are 

electives.     However,  the  elective  courses  must  be  academic. 

We  send  them  the  final  GPA  that  includes 
everything  they've  taken  in  high  school,  but  then 
they  recalculate  it  without  all  the  other  courses. 
So  PE,  vocational,  and  other  electives  are  not 
counted  in  the  GPA  for  college  entrance.     They  do 
give  some  flexibility  by  adding  one  quality  point 
or  half  a  point  for  honors.  International 
Baccalaureate,  and  AP  classes.     So,   in  this  way, 
the  state  university  system  determines  what  high 
school  students  take. 

The  concern  college-bound  students  have  about  not 
being  accepted  into  Florida's  increasingly  selective  public 
universities  keeps  some  of  them  from  taking  electives  that 
will  not  count  in  their  GPA's.     This  concern  has 
contributed  to  increased  enrollment  in  academic  high  school 
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courses  while  lowering  enrollment  in  elective,  especially 
vocational,  courses. 

Suirunary 

The  RAISE  Bill  mandated  certain  types  of  school-based 
practices  such  as  increased  mathematics  and  science 
offerings,  a  seven-period  school  day,  and  minimum  student 
performance  standards.  It  increased  graduation  requirements 
to  a  minimum  of  24  credits  and  a  cumulative  1.5  GPA.  These 
mandates  had  intended  and  unintended  consequences  at  the 
school  level.     Intended  practices  included  those  developed 
by  districts  and  schools  to  assist  students  meet  graduation 
requirements.     Among  these  practices  were  developing  grade 
forgiveness  rules,  expanding  summer  school,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  science  and  mathematics  offerings. 
Unintended  practices  were  ignoring  the  grading  scale, 
watering  down  course  content,  devoting  excessive 
preparation  time  to  the  SSAT,  and  permitting  students  to  do 
homework  in  class.     Respondents'  opinions  of  the  various 
provisions  of  the  RAISE  legislations  are  described  in 
Chapter  5.     In  Chapter  6,  I  explain  the  tensions  in 
education  that  lead  to  RAISE-related  school-based  practices 
at  two  Florida  high  schools. 


CHAPTER  5 

RAISE  BILL  PROVISIONS  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 

SUPPORT  AND  OPPOSE 


Among  the  guiding  questions  for  this  study  were  (a) 
Which  RAISE  Bill  provisions  are  supported  by  teachers  and 
administrators,  and  what  reasons  do  they  give  for  their 
support?  and  (b)  Which  RAISE  Bill  provisions  are  opposed  by 
teachers  and  administrators,  and  what  reasons  do  they  give 
for  their  opposition?     In  this  chapter,  administrators'  and 
teachers'  opinions  are  provided  on  the  24  credit  minimum 
for  graduation,  seven-period  day,  required  courses  for 
graduation,  minimum  student  performance  standards,  SSAT  II, 
grading  system,  and  1.5  minimum  CPA.     Student  and  guidance 
counselor  opinions  are  also  provided  when  they  serve  to 
illustrate  a  point  made  by  an  administrator  or  teacher. 

Minimum  of  24  Credits 

Fifty-five  (57%)  of  97  teachers  interviewed  opposed 
the  number  of  credits  required  for  graduation  in  their 
school  districts,  as  did  eight  (53%)  of  15  administrators 
(Table  5-1) .     Thirty-two  (33%)  of  the  teachers  and  five 
(33%)   of  the  administrators  supported  the  requirement.  The 
remaining  teachers  and  administrators  had  no  opinion  or 
"mixed"  opinions.     Mixed  indicates  they  found  both  negative 
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and  positive  aspects  of  the  requirement  and  were  undecided 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  supported  it. 


Table  5-1  ■> 
Opinions  Regarding  24  or  More  Required  Credits 


Population 

N  = 

Support 

Oppose 

No 

Opinion 

Mixed 

Teachers 

97 

32  33% 

55  57% 

4 

4% 

6  6% 

Administrators 

15 

5  33% 

8  53% 

1 

7% 

1  7% 

Teachers  supported  the  requirement  for  at  least  24 
credits  because  they  believed  that  the  number  provides  a 
well-rounded  education  for  all  students,  especially  high- 
achievers.     Among  those  opposing,  the  main  reasons  were 
that  the  number  of  credits  lead  to  the  long,  tiring  seven- 
period  day;  there  are  too  many  useless  electives  and 
academic  courses  required;  achievement  rates  have  not 
improved;  and  the  dropout  rate  has  increased.     A  senior  who 
made  straight  As  and  was  about  to  enter  the  Naval  Academy 
worried  about  the  long  student  day.     He  explained  that  he 
had  never  opposed  the  number  of  credits  until  his  senior 
year. 

When  you  look  at  the  credits,  it  doesn't  seem  that 
unreasonable,  and  to  be  honest,  up  until  this  year 
I  didn't  think  it  was  unreasonable.     But  this  year 
I'm  taking  four  weighted  (honors  and  AP)  classes 
far  above  what  I've  been  taking  as  far  as  level  of 
difficulty.   .   .   .  i  know  guys  who  take  three  or 
four  art  and  PE  classes  so  then  it's  not  a  big 
deal.     For  those  of  us  who  take  high-level  r 
courses,  the  colleges  look  at  it  positively. 
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That's  a  good  aspect,  but  then  you  run  into  the 
seven-period  day  which  at  times  can  be  trying. 

Teachers  who  had  mixed  feelings  about  the  number  of 

credits  believed  that  24  might  be  appropriate  if  credits 

could  be  restructured  into  a  flexible  schedule  such  as  one 

permitting  students  to  go  to  different  classes  on  different 

days. 

Teachers  in  particular  subject  areas  tended  to  have 
similar  beliefs  about  the  number  of  required  credits. 
English  teachers  at  both  schools  believed  they  are 
excessive.     They  blamed  the  long  school  day  for  a  perceived 
reduction  in  overall  achievement  in  their  courses. 
Tiredness  and  stress,  they  maintained,  have  increased 
student  apathy.     These  teachers  criticized  the  RAISE  Bill 
for  increasing  the  quantity  of  curriculum  and  instruction 
rather  than  improving  their  quality. 

Teachers  in  the  dropout  prevention  and  compensatory 
education  programs  opposed  the  number  of  required  credits 
because  they  were  convinced  the  number  has  contributed  to 
Florida's  high  dropout  rate.     These  teachers  maintained 
that  once  students  get  behind  in  credits,  they  have 
difficulty  making  them  up  and  may  drop  out. 

Despite  vocational  teachers'  resentment  of  RAISE,  most 
supported  requiring  at  least  24  credits.     With  fewer 
required  credits,  they  believed  vocational  programs  would 
continue  to  lose  student  enrollment  and  jobs.  Special 
education  teachers  usually  approved  24  credits  because  they 
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believed  the  number  provides  a  well-rounded  education  for 

most  students;  however,  they  qualified  that  answer  by 

stating  they  would  like  to  see  a  less  academic  curriculum 

for  students  not  planning  to  attend  college. 

A  sophomore  who  agreed  with  teachers  who  like  having 

at  least  24  credits  was  convinced  the  number  would  help  her 

achieve  more  in  high  school. 

I  think,  good,  I  can  take  more  classes  so  I  think 
they  are  good  in  that  way.     I  have  more  electives, 
like  law  studies.     If  I  pass  them,  I  am  achieving 
more  because  I'm  getting  the  credits.     In  a  way, 
Florida  students  achieve  more  because  they  have  a 
harder  work  load. 

Seven-Period  Day 
RAISE  legislation  increased  the  school  day  to  seven 
periods  in  order  to  provide  students  the  opportunity  to 
take  the  increased  number  of  credits  required  for 
graduation.     Of  98  teachers  who  gave  opinions  about  the 
seven-period  day,   31  (32%)   supported  it,   63   (64%)  opposed 
it,  and  4   (4%)  were  mixed  (Table  5-2) .     Those  who  approved 
were  usually  the  same  ones  who  supported  the  required  24 
credits.     Among  administrators,  five  (31%)  out  of  16 
supported  the  seven-  period  day,  nine  opposed  it,  and  two 
were  mixed. 

One  Northern  High  assistant  principal  was  pleased  that 
students  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  take  academic 
courses.     He  observed  that  students  in  his  district  would 
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Table  5-2 

Opinions  about  the  Seven-Period  Day 


Population 

N  = 

Support 

Oppose 

No  Opinion 

Mixed 

Teachers 

98 

31  32% 

63  64% 

1  1% 

3  3% 

Administrators 

16 

5  31% 

9  56% 

0  0% 

2  12% 

not  have  had  the  opportunity  to  take  such  courses  as  jazz 

band  without  the  expanded  day.     A  college-bound  senior 

agreed.  ■     •  ■■    .-  ■■ 

I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  take  band  all  four 
years  if  it  hadn't  been  for  seven  periods.  People 
need  time  to  take  electives  and  study  hall. 
People  who  want  to  go  back  to  six  [periods]  don't 
care  and  aren't  involved  in  anything. 

However,  the  same  assistant  principal  pointed  out  that  "for 

poor  students,    [additional  courses]  simply  increased  the 

burden.     It  magnified  the  number  of  times  [students]  had 

available  to  get  into  trouble,  another  teacher  to  harass." 

He  believes  that  the  goal  of  RAISE  legislation  has  not  yet 

been  accomplished.     "If  the  impact  was  to  afford  a  child 

greater  depth  in  education,  that  has  not  been  fulfilled." 

Northern  High's  superintendent  of  public  schools  agreed  and 

brought  up  the  issue  of  "quantity  versus  quality"  that 

teachers  had  mentioned  when  discussing  the  number  of 

required  credits. 

The  state  of  Florida  has  a  tendency  to  confuse 
quantity  and  quality.     They  think  there  is  a  "/  ' 

direct  relationship  there.     In  our  society,  kids 
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are  almost  expected  to  have  a  job  in  high  school. 
For  us  to  know  this  is  part  of  our  culture,  and 
then  say  we  need  seven  periods,   it's  a  mistake. 

The  superintendent  argued  that  in  countries  where  teen- 
agers are  not  expected  to  work  and  can  devote  their 
energies  and  time  to  education,  seven  periods  are 
appropriate.     She  believes  that  in  Florida,  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  seven  periods  are  inappropriate. 

An  English  teacher,  like  the  school  superintendent  in 
her  district,  believes  that  students  can  handle  seven 
periods  as  long  as  they  do  not  have  jobs.     "If  they  would 
not  work  and  close  down  McDonald's  at  midnight,  they  could 
come  in  well-refreshed.     If  they  just  came  to  school, 
seventh  period  wouldn't  be  a  problem."     However,  this 
English  teacher  supported  the  seven-period  day  and  would 
like  to  see  students  quit  their  jobs  and  devote  more  time 
to  school.         „         „  -i  JS.        ;    .   '  ..  ■  .<.  * 

A  special  education  teacher  began  her  interview  with 

me  by  saying  that  seven  periods  are  necessary  in  order  to 

fit  in  the  required  credits.     Reflecting  as  she  spoke,  the 

teacher  suddenly  realized  that  she  did  not  like  seven 

periods,  but  had  not  thought  to  question  them. 

It  seems  most  seventh  period  classes,  no  matter 
what  song  and  dance  I  do,  I  can't  get  the  same 
productivity  that  I  can  in  other  classes.     I,  too, 
am  tired.    ...  I  guess  I  do  have  a  problem  with 
the  seven-period  day. 

A  teacher  of  basic  skills  English  maintained  that  "students 

are  too  tired  to  stay  awake,  to  concentrate  on  stories.  If 
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you  did  an  overall  survey  of  the  seven  periods,  you'd  find 

the  grades  during  seventh  to  be  lower  than  those  in  other 

periods."    Another  English  teacher  agreed. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  academic  program  should 
start  at  7:00  in  the  morning.     Show  me  a 
legislator  who  starts  his  day  at  7:00  am.  The 
afternoon  classes  suffer.     Skills  and  honors  kids 
suffer.     For  honors  kids  who  take  humanities. 
Calculus  every  day,  it's  impossible.     Skills  kids 
don't  have  the  attention  span  for  seven  periods. 

An  Oceanography  teacher  did  not  mind  the  seven 
periods,  but  asked,   "Does  it  make  any  difference  in 
education?    I  just  don't  ever  hear  any  discussion  over 
whether  or  not  it  benefits  students."    A  Trigonometry 
teacher  commented,   "I  watch  the  children,  and  after  seven 
periods  they  aren't  worth  killing,  to  put  it  bluntly.  They 
are  worn  to  a  frazzle,  literally  giddy,  worn  out.  And 
remember,  I  have  the  high  achievers."  -  - 

Some  participants  in  the  study  who  initially  disliked 
seven  periods  now  have  no  objection.     An  algebra  teacher 
commented,  "I  didn't  like  it  a  few  years  back,  but  when  you 
think  the  Japanese  go  to  school  so  many  days  a  year  and 
even  on  Saturdays.    .   .   .  Kids  do  need  to  spend  more  time  on 
their  studies."      A  science  teacher  liked  the  structure 
provided  by  seven  periods.     "With  sports  or  work  after 
school,  they're  busy  and  disciplined.     By  the  time  they  are 
18,  they  can  manage  time  better." 

Among  the  teachers  opposing  the  seven-period  day,  the 
most  typical  reasons  given  were  that  seven  different 
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subjects  a  day  is  too  large  a  load  for  students,  and  that 
students  get  tired;  the  extra  work  is  stressful.  Some 
teachers  also  admitted  to  being  very  tired  by  the  end  of 
the  school  day.     Twenty-nine  (40%)  Southern  High  teachers 
taught  six  periods  in  Fall,   1989,  and  many  found  the  day 
difficult.     All  ESOL  teachers  taught  six  periods.  One 
said,  "It's  tiring  for  the  teacher.     I  try  hard  in  seventh 
period,  but  most  of  my  energy  is  gone.     I  sometimes  lose 
tolerance."    This  was  not  as  great  a  problem  at  Northern 
High,  where  only  12  (15%)  teachers  taught  six  periods  in 
Spring,   1990.  ,  • 

The  president  of  Northern  High's  Student  Council  has 
noticed  a  difference  between  his  first  and  seventh  period 
teachers. 

Every  seventh  period  I've  had  is  always  a  hard 
academic  class,  English  or  math,  and  I'm  always 
tired  and  everybody  is.    .   .   .  Last  year,  I  had 
seventh  period  English  and  I  didn't  learn  as  much 
last  year  as  this  year  with  English  first  period. 
I  have  Algebra  II  last  period  now  and  I'm  doing 
alright  in  there  just  because  I'm  good  in  math, 
but  still,  the  teachers,  they're  crazy  come 
seventh  period.     At  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
everyone  is  fresh  and  nice,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
day.   ...  My  algebra  teacher,  I  had  her  as  a 
freshman  and  she  was  at  ease  in  the  morning  and 
calm,  but  by  the  end  of  the  day,  her  nerves  are 
shot  and  she's  yelling.     It's  not  her  fault.  I'd 
probably  be  doing  the  same  thing. 

Teachers  opposing  seven  periods  also  believe  that  the 

long  day  hurts  student  achievement,  especially  during  the 

seventh  period  class  when  students  find  it  difficult  to 

concentrate. 
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Required  Courses 

Teachers  and  administrators  generally  approved  of  the 
types  of  academic  courses  required.     Despite  criticism  of 
the  number  of  credits  required,  participants  had  difficulty 
deciding  which  courses  should  be  eliminated  in  order  to 
reduce  the  number  of  credits.     The  most  common  suggestion 
was  to  reduce  the  number  of  electives  by  two  or  three. 

A  mathematics  teacher  at  Northern  High  was 

enthusiastic  about  the  number  of  required  mathematics 

courses.  ' 

If  you're  an  academic  student,  that's  great. 
That's  the  best  distribution  of  courses.     It  is 
public  education,  so  you  talk  about  the  masses. 
The  gifted  kid  in  math  or  science,  humanities, 
they  can  take  extras.     It  allows  enough  time  for 
the  kid  who  wants  vocational  training.     It  doesn't 
matter  if  they're  college  level  or  not,  the  amount 
of  math  they  need,  anything  dealing  with  borrowing 
money  or  investing,  everything  revolves  around  how 
much  income,  their  housing,  social  life, 
recreational,  everyone  needs  to  be  able  to  set  up 
a  simple  budget,  investments,  CD's,  income  tax. 

A  chorus  teacher  was  relieved  that  students  are  now 
required  to  take  performing  arts  because  she  got  a  job  as  a 
result  of  RAISE,  but  she  would  prefer  that  students  had  to 
take  a  full  credit  rather  than  half  a  credit  of  performing 
arts.     "It  would  make  more  sense  to  require  one  full  credit 
since  band  and  chorus  classes  are  a  year  long.   ...  We  get 
them  for  one  year  and  hope  to  keep  them  after  that." 

Some  educators  compared  what  student  earn  today  with 
what  they  themselves  had  to  earn  as  students.     "I  remember 
in  my  own  high  school,  we  were  required  to  take  language 
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and  so  many  science  and  math;  it  seemed  fine  then,  seems 

fine  now."    Another  liked  the  required  courses,  but  would 

like  to  reduce  the  number  of  credits.     "I  would  cut  the 

electives.     English,  math,  science,  art  are  skills,  what  a 

student  needs  to  face  the  world.     To  read,  write,  to  think, 

that's  what  he  needs  more  than  anything  else." 

One  point  on  which  teachers  and  administrators  agreed 

is  that  vocational  education  has  been  weakened  by  the  RAISE 

legislation.     The  majority  of  educators  at  both  schools 

wanted  to  see  a  renewed  emphasis  on  vocational  courses  for 

some  students,  even  to  the  extent  of  dividing  students  into 

academic  and  vocational  tracks.     The  Northern  High  drafting 

teacher  believes  the  two  tracks  should  be  rigorous,  and 

that  students  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  their  standards 

should  be  taught  "survival  skills"  and  allowed  to  leave 

school  without  a  diploma.       •  ,  i  L 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  those  academic 
classes,  but  it's  like  trying  to  teach  my  dog 
Plato  when  he  needs  to  know  where  his  water  bowl 
is.     Are  we  going  to  teach  all  these  kids  self- 
actualization?    We  need  to  teach  survival  skills. 
If  a  child  can't  read  or  do  math,  he  can't  succeed 
in  our  vocational  classes.     Automotive  is  all 
electronics  and  electronics  is  all  math.     We  don't 
need  to  train  laborers.     The  required  courses  are 
not  appropriate  for  all  students,  for  those  who 
are  destined  to  drop  out  because  they  can't  handle 
the  load,  those  here  for  five  or  six  years,  those 
with  low  CPA's.     Give  them  certificates  of 
completion,  a  lesser  curriculum. 

A  typing  teacher  believes  so  many  required  academic 
courses  do  a  disservice  to  many  students.     "It  so  very  much 
puts  an  emphasis  on  academic  rather  than  job  related 
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skills.     While  many  people  will  go  on  to  college,  there  is 
a  real  need  for  vocational  courses  and  the  way  credits  are 
structured,  it  doesn't  give  much  room  for  vocational  except 
as  electives."     Other  than  this  concern  about  deemphasizing 
vocational  education,  teachers  or  administrators  expressed 
no  major  complaints  about  required  courses. 

Minimum  Student  Performance  Standards 
The  concept  of  required  minimum  student  performance  < 
standards  met  with  approval;  however,  teachers  criticized 
specific  standards.     They  mentioned  standards  they  believe 
should  be  included  but  were  not,  or  that  were  included  but 
perhaps  should  not  be.     Some  offered  general  criticisms  of 
the  overall  quality  of  the  standards.     Of  54  Northern  High 
teachers  discussing  the  performance  standards,  one-third 
were  completely  supportive  of  them  and  28%  approved  the 
concept  but  criticized  at  least  one  standard.  These 
teachers  are  categorized  as  "mixed"   (Table  5-3) .  One-third 
of  the  teachers  completely  opposed  the  minimum  standards. 
Three  said  the  standards  were  irrelevant,  as  teachers  would 
cover  the  same  material  without  being  mandated. 

The  scenario  was  different  at  Southern  High,  where 
accountability  for  the  minimum  standards  is  not  required. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  English  and  mathematics 
teachers,  others  readily  admitted  they  do  not  use  minimum 
student  performance  standards.     Thirty-three  Southern  High 
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Table  5-3 

Teachers'  Opinions  of  Minimum  Student  Performance  Standards 


Teachers 

N  = 

Support 

Oppose 

Mixed 

Irrelevant 

Northern  High 

54 

18  33% 

18  33% 

15  27% 

3  6% 

Southern  High 

33. 

19  58% 

3  9^ 

4  12% 

7  21% 

Total 

87 

37  43% 

21  24% 

19  22% 

10  11% 

teachers  gave  opinions  regarding  performance  standards. 

Nineteen  (58%)   supported  the  standards,  three  (9%)  opposed 

them,  and  four  (12%)  had  mixed  feelings.     Seven  (21%) 

teachers  said  the  standards  are  irrelevant  for  them  because 

they  teach  special  education  or  Limited  English  Proficient 

students  enrolled  in  courses  not  requiring  minimum 

standards.     Despite  no  accountability  and  little  use  of  the 

standards,  Southern  High  teachers  were  more  supportive  of 

performance  standards  than  teachers  at  Northern  High  where 

all  teachers  must  include  the  standards  in  lesson  plans. 

Teachers  who  support  the  minimum  student  performance 

standards  believe  the  standards  promote  badly  needed 

educational  accountability  and  statewide  consistency  in  the 

curriculum.     They  consider  the  standards  well-written  and 

comprehensive,  yet  provided  flexibility  for  adding 

material.     A  teacher  was  pleased  with  the  way  the  standards 

allow  her  to  organize  course  content. 

I'm  a  very  structured  person.     I  work  very  well 
with  statements  that  say  this  student  shall  be 
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able  to  demonstrate  this  mastery  and  I  provide  the 
documentation  he  has  mastered  that  skill.     It  is 
cut  and  dried.     I  can  show  students  [those]  skills 
they  have  to  pass  to  pass  this  class. 

Northern  High  administrators  were  enthusiastic  about 

the  performance  standards.     Of  11  offering  opinions,  nine 

believe  the  standards  are  beneficial.     Two  had  mixed 

feelings.     Even  these  two  approved  the  concept  of 

standards,  but  recognized  potential  problems  such  as 

permitting  the  minimum  standards  to  become  the  maximum 

taught. 

Statewide  Student  Assessment  Test  Part  II 
Of  the  107  teachers  who  gave  opinions  about  the  SSAT 
II  as  a  graduation  requirement,  73   (68%)   supported  it,  11 
(10%)  opposed  it,  and  19   (18%)  were  mixed  (Table  5-4) .  Of 
the  13  administrators,  seven  (54%)  supported  it,  two  (15%) 
opposed  it,  and  four  (31%)  were  mixed.     .  .^. 

Table  5-4  ^        -       »       .  i 

Opinions  about  the  SSAT  II  as  a  Graduation  Requirement 


Population 

N  = 

Support 

Oppose 

No  Opinion 

Mixed 

Teachers 

107 

73  68% 

11  10% 

4  4% 

19  18% 

Administrators 

13 

7  54% 

2  15% 

0  0% 

4  31% 

Teachers  supporting  the  SSAT  II  at  both  schools  were 
confident  it  measures  basic  skills  that  students  must  have 
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before  receiving  a  high  school  diploma.     A  history  teacher 

strongly  supported  the  SSAT  II. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  building,  and  me  in  it, 
is  to  assure  [students]  have  the  minimum 
standards.     If  they  don't  have  them,  they 
shouldn't  be  on  the  streets.     The  SSAT  tells  us  if 
we  blew  it,  or  if  the  kids  blow  it.  ^ 

A  science  teacher  agreed.     "With  the  SSAT,  we  are  at 
least  assuring  this  child  can  read  and  write  and  not  be  a 
burden  on  society."    A  typing  teacher  supported 
standardized  testing  because  so  much  assessment  is 
subjective,  but  worried  about  teaching  to  the  test. 
"Teaching  to  the  test  is  false  because  the  kid  doesn't  show 
what  he's  capable  of  doing,  just  that  particular  narrow 
thing  he's  been  taught.     It's  a  narrow  field  of  learning." 

Although  these  teachers  believe  the  SSAT  is  an 
important  accountability  measure  for  students,  English  and 
mathematics  teachers  at  Southern  High  also  believe  the  SSAT 
keeps  them  accountable  by  forcing  them  to  cover  skills 
measured  by  the  test.     Northern  High  teachers  did  little 
SSAT  preparation  and  did  not  feel  accountable  for  the  test. 

Those  opposing  the  test  were  concerned  that  it 
promotes  teaching  to  the  test.     An  English  teacher  argued, 
"As  soon  as  you  make  me  aware  of  what  my  student  has  to 
know  to  pass  the  SSAT,  that  makes  me  a  mediocre  teacher  who 
just  teaches  for  the  test.     You  teach  mediocrity  when  you 
establish  minimum  skills."    Teaching  to  the  test  occurs 
when  educator  concern  shifts  from  student  learning  to 
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influencing  test  performance  as  the  most  important  outcome 

of  schooling. 

Activity  becomes  so  focused  on  improving  test 
scores  that  long-term  learning  opportunities  are 
subordinated  to  efficient  short-term  strategies  to 
improve  specific  areas  of  weakness  as  indicated  by 
the  test.     (Corbett  &  Wilson,  1989,  p.  37) 

Airasian  (1987)  found  that  standardized  tests  contributed 
to  teaching  to  the  test  in  his  report  on  the  educational 
consequences  of  state-mandated  tests,  as  did  Darling- 
Hammond  and  Wise  (1985) .  . 

Another  reason  teachers  gave  for  opposing  the  test  was 
that  it  hurts  minority,  special  education,  and  other 
students  who  often  do  not  do  well  on  standardized  tests. 
Oakes  (1985)  came  to  the  same  conclusion.     Teachers  in  this 
study  also  argued  that  the  SSAT  is  irrelevant  because 
nearly  all  students  can  pass  it  by  learning  test  taking 
skills,  but  such  remediation  does  not  mean  they  have  really 
mastered  the  competencies  and  skills  measured.  Darling- 
Hammond  and  Wise  (1985)  also  found  that  teachers 
incorporate  test  taking  skills  into  the  curriculum  as  a 
consequence  of  standardized  testing. 

Nineteen  teachers  had  mixed  opinions  about  the  SSAT 
II.     Although  some  liked  the  concept  of  a  high  school  exit 
examination,  they  found  the  SSAT  so  easy  as  to  be  insulting 
to  students.     They  would  like  to  see  the  test  made  more 
challenging  or  eliminated.     Others  agreed  a  test  is  needed, 
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but  perhaps  not  this  one.     Like  some  of  those  opposing  the 

test,  they  also  worried  about  teaching  to  the  test. 

Students'  comments  about  the  SSAT  showed  agreement 

with  their  teachers.     A  typical  student  opinion  was. 

It  was  incredibly  easy.     I  think  it's  a  very  good 
idea.     A  diploma  implies  you  can  read  and  write 
and  perform  basic  little  functions  and  if  you 
can't  pass  such  a  minimal  test,  you  haven't  gotten 
anything  out  of  high  school  and  shouldn't 
graduate.     Passing  the  test  means  you  are 
functionally  literate. 

Students  pointed  out  that  some  students  are  better 

academically  prepared  to  pass  the  test  than  are  others.  A 

senior  in  the  Northern  High  dropout  prevention  program  who 

passed  it  believes  students  who  take  more  challenging 

courses  have  an  advantage.     "If  you  are  taking  some  kinds 

of  math  and  English,  you'll  be  better  prepared  to  take  the 

[SSAT].     They'll  just  keep  taking  the  test  until  maybe  they 

take  that  class."    An  honor  student  supported  the  concept 

of  testing  minimum  skills,  but  was  concerned  that  not  all 

students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  those  skills. 

Although  I  hope  and  pray  it  doesn't  happen,  there 
is  always  the  chance  there  is  a  kid  left  by  the 
wayside.   .   .   .  From  what  I  see  at  this  school,  it 
seems  that  the  really  good  teachers  are  all 
centered  in  the  high-level  classes.     The  shmucks, 
the  guys  who  I  don't  understand  how  they  are 
teaching  [teach  the  low-level  classes] ....  When 
a  teacher  tells  a  student  it  is  not  his 
responsibility  to  stay  after  school  to  help  him 
and  if  he  wants  him  to  do  that  he  has  to  pay  him, 
that's  wrong.   .   .   .  When  I  look  at  that,  the 
chance  you  are  going  to  get  students  who  don't  get 
all  the  attention  they  need,  the  chance  increases. 
That  makes  me  uneasy  about  the  test. 
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Although  both  school  and  county  administrators 

accepted  the  concept  of  a  required  high  school  literacy 

test,  they  expressed  concerns  that  the  SSAT  has  outlasted 

its  usefulness  or  is  not  accomplishing  its  goal  of  assuring 

literacy  among  high  school  graduates.     "[RAISE]  said  we 

must  create  a  system  meeting  minimum  levels,  but  it  is  time 

to  move  on.     Unfortunately,  the  minimum  became  the  maximum 

attainment  for  some."    An  assistant  principal  at  Northern 

High  opposed  the  test  because,  he  maintained,   it  is 

difficult  to  r 

set  forth  a  prescribed  number  of  skills  needed  for 
effective  functioning  in  society.     It's  no 
guarantee  you  can  be  effective  if  you  master 
temporarily,  or  memorize  any  given  number  of 
skills,  for  the  sake  of  meeting  a  standard  and 
saying  "I  passed  it." 

In  summary,  educators  believe  that  a  literacy  test  of 
some  sort  should  exist,  but  many  respondents  had  serious 
doubts  about  whether  or  not  the  SSAT  II  is  the  appropriate 
test.     Their  beliefs  seemed  to  be  common,  as  the  Florida 
Legislature  and  Department  of  Education  intend  to  phase  out 
the  SSAT  by  1992  and  introduce  a  new  test  emphasizing 
higher  level  skills  instead  of  minimum  competencies  (Castor 
tests  press  .   .   .   ,  June  11,  1990) . 

Grading  System 
Thirty-seven  (41%)  of  91  teachers  said  they  liked  the 
standardized  grading  system  now  used  in  Florida  high 
schools  (Table  5-5).     Thirty-three  (36%)  teachers  opposed 
it.     One-fourth  of  all  teachers  considered  it  irrelevant. 
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Three  administrators  agreed  it  is  irrelevant.  These 
teachers  and  administrators  believed  it  is  irrelevant 
because  they  recognized  that  teachers  manipulate  or  adjust 
grades  based  on  self-determined  criteria. 

Table  5-5 

Opinions  of  the  Grading  System 


Population 

N  = 

Support 

Oppose 

Mixed 

Irrelevant 

Teachers 

91 

37  41% 

33  36% 

0  0% 

21  23% 

Admin . 

8 

1  12% 

3  37% 

1  12% 

3  38% 

A  science  teacher,  convinced  that  the  grading  scale 

has  upgraded  the  value  of  letter  grades,  expressed  concern 

about  its  effect  on  high-achieving  students. 

The  only  thing  bad  about  it  is  the  overachievers 
will  still  overachieve  and  push  too  hard  to  get 
the  A  and  then  they  think  they  are  absolute  idiots 
if  they  make  less  than  an  A.     We  have  to  send  them 
down  to  get  counseling  the  first  time  they  don't 
get  an  A.     They  need  to  learn  how  to  fail. 

This  teacher  maintained  that  the  grading  scale  has 

increased  student  achievement,  because  students  perform  up 

to  teachers'  expectations.     She  believes  if  teachers  expect 

students  to  work  harder  and  earn  higher  grades,  they  will. 

Teachers  opposing  the  new  scale  were  divided  between 

those  who  opposed  it  totally  and  those  who  opposed  just 

part  of  it.     One  said, 

I'm  glad  they  standardized  it  throughout  the 
state,  but  .   .   .  the  C  is  too  broad.     There  is  a 
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vast  difference  between  a  kid  with  84  and  75  and 
they  both  make  Cs.     I  think  they  need  to  make  82 
the  cutoff  for  C.     They  need  to  broaden  the  upper 
levels.     They  need  to  equalize  it.     Eight  point 
increments  would  be  OK. 

Some  teachers  believe  that  Florida  legislators  went 

too  far  by  mandating  a  statewide  grading  system.  This 

English  teacher's  opinion  was  representative. 

Your  grade  book  is  your  own  territory.     If  the 
state  passes  laws,   it  affects  the  transcripts,  but 
deciding  between  giving  an  A  or  a  B  is  my 
territory.     We're  professionals  and  something 
should  be  left  up  to  our  decision-making. 

A  senior  dual-enrolled  at  the  local  community  college 

proposed  that  grades  cannot  be  legislated. 

I  can  understand  the  legislature  wants  students  to 
become  intellectual  and  everything,  to  better 
themselves,  but  I  don't  think  the  grading  scale 
does  anything.     It's  within  the  individual  and  the 
way  students  and  teachers  relate,  not  raising  the 
pressure  of  the  grading  scale.   .   .   .  Kids  aren't 
all  the  same.     We  all  need  help.     Teachers  need  to 
come  to  our  level,  help  us  understand.  Making 
good  grades  should  be  something  that  comes  from 
within  the  individual  instead  of  something  that  is 
required  or  put  on  ones  shoulders  as  a  burden. 

1.5  Minimum  GPA 

The  requirement  of  a  minimum  GPA  was  popular  among 

teachers  and  administrators  at  both  schools.     Nearly  all 

agreed  with  the  policy  of  requiring  a  minimum  GPA,  although 

there  was  disagreement  over  whether  that  GPA  should  be  the 

current  1.5,  or  higher  or  lower.     Of  114  teachers  who  gave 

opinions,  60  (53%)  approved  the  1.5  minimum  GPA,  eight  had 

mixed  opinions  about  it,  three  considered  the  whole  issue 

irrelevant,  and  43  opposed  it.     Of  those  who  opposed  it,  28 
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liked  the  concept  of  a  required  minimum  GPA,  but  believed 
1.5  is  too  low.     Most  of  them  wanted  it  raised  to  2.0,  a  C 
average  (Table  5-6) . 

Table  5-6 

Opinions  about  the  1.5  Minimum  gpa 


Population 

N  = 

Support 

Oppose 

Mixed 

Irrelevant 

Teachers 

114 

60  53% 

43  38% 

8  7% 

3  3% 

Admin. 

17 

9  53% 

8  47% 

0  0% 

0  0% 

Teachers  supported  the  1.5  minimum  GPA  because  they 
believe  it  raises  achievement  among  low-achieving  students, 
raises  educational  standards,   is  realistic  for  low- 
achieving  students,  and  represents  mastery  of  skills  better 
than  does  a  1.0  GPA.     They  opposed  it  because  they  believe 
the  requirement  lowers  achievement  by  encouraging  students 
to  drop  to  the  minimum  required.     Some  teachers  maintained 
that  because  grades  are  arbitrary  and  are  affected  by 
nonacademic  factors,  no  minimum  should  be  required. 
Special  education  teachers  believe  that  not  every  student 
is  capable  of  obtaining  1.5  GPA.     Other  teachers  maintained 
it  is  unfair  to  pass  a  course  with  a  D,  but  not  graduate 
with  a  D  average. 

A  school  district  director  of  educational  research  and 
evaluation  recognized  the  validity  of  concerns  regarding 
students  lowering  grades  to  meet  the  minimum  requirement. 
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Any  time  you  start  imposing  standards  and 
requirements,  you  fight  the  problem  of  minimum 
becomes  maximum.     The  only  way  to  fight  it  is  to 
consider  1.5  only  for  the  middle  group  down,  and 
to  take  anybody  who  is  average  and  above  and 
concentrate  on  other  aspects,  with  only  slight 
references  to  1.5,  and  not  let  that  become  a  major 
reference  to  them.     You  can  downplay  the 
importance  of  it.     You'll  find  a  conversation 
about  1.5  more  important  to  the  ones  taking  the 
average  track  than  the  college-bound,  or  those  in 
a  good  vocational  program.     They  might  be  shooting 
for  1.5  in  English,  but  4.0  in  a  vocational  area. 

Students  agreed  with  their  teachers  that  many  do  only 

the  work  needed  to  obtain  the  minimum  required  GPA.  Some 

supported  the  1.5  minimum  GPA  because  they  believe  it 

forces  low-achievers  to  at  least  raise  their  GPA  to  1.5, 

but  others  opposed  the  1 . 5  minimum  GPA  because  they 

considered  it  so  low  that  it  hurts  student  achievement  by 

encouraging  students  to  drop  to  it.     They  believe  anyone 

can  do  better  than  that.     One  tenth  grader  argued, 

If  a  kid  could  get  1.5  and  pass,  it's  like  showing 
he's  not  really  interested  in  school.     The  top  is 
4.0.     It  would  make  a  person  work  harder  and 
achieve  more  to  require  2 . 0  or  2 . 5 .     I  used  to 
have  2.3,  but  to  get  to  where  I  am  now ,  my  Dad 
kept  yelling  at  me  and  made  me  get  it  up  to  3.5 
last  quarter.   ...  At  least  people  should  be 
average  or  above. 

He  went  on  to  criticize  classmates  who  do  the  minimum  amount 

of  work  necessary  to  earn  a  diploma. 

The  less  you  achieve,  the  dumber  you  are  and  the 
more  you  achieve,  the  better  person  you  are  and 
people  will  respect  you.   ...   I  couldn't  judge  if 
credits  make  you  achieve.     I  just  work  with 
grades.     [RAISE]  is  successful  if  they  only  want 
people  to  achieve  1.5,  but  life  should  not  be  for 
getting  the  minimum.   .   .   .  Why  focus  to  be  low 
when  you  can  be  hot? 
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Even  a  tenth  grader  failing  history,  English,  and  Biology 

considered  the  1.5  minimum  GPA  to  be  reasonable. 

It  don't  seem  impossible.     I  almost  got  a  1.5  now 
and  I'm  failing  three  classes.     I've  got  a  B  in 
math,  a  C  in  life  management,  A  in  drama  and  C  in 
ROTC.     That's  like  1.4.     I  can  see  the  sense  in 
it.    .   .    .  They  think  making  you  get  1.5  will  make 
you  work  harder.     They  probably  care  about  you  and 
want  you  to  work  harder.     Anybody  can  get  a  1.5. 

Several  teachers  found  the  whole  concept  of  a  minimum 

GPA  reguirement  to  be  irrelevant.     Said  one. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  1.5  GPA  requirement 
or  three  years  of  science,  but  the  thing  is  [that] 
simply  requiring  it  is  not  fixing  the  problem. 
The  problem  is  the  way  we  deal  with  things  today. 
I  don't  know  if  it's  the  culture  or  the  teaching 
approach.     We  are  living  in  an  archaic  system  and 
we  think  changing  requirements  is  going  to  fix  it. 

This  teacher  was  intensely  concerned  that  focusing  on 

graduation  requirements  as  a  reform  strategy  ignored  the 

impact  of  serious  social  problems  on  our  education  system. 

Administrators  agreed  with  teachers  about  the  1.5 

minimum  GPA,  except  that  administrators  were  more  prone  to 

point  out  the  contradiction  between  requiring  a  D  to  pass  a 

course,  but  a  D+  or  C-  average  to  graduate. 

Variables  Affecting  Teachers'  Opinions  about  RAISE 

How  teachers  and  their  students  have  been  affected  by 

RAISE  legislation  may  have  influenced  teachers'  opinions  of 

the  legislation.     As  Peake  observed,   "If  the  change  appears 

to  cause  a  negative  or  unfair  impact  on  any  particular 

segment  of  the  population  .    .    .  then  efforts  to  implement 
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the  mandate  can  and  often  will  be  hampered  by  the  students, 
parents,  community  leaders  and  educators"   (1986,  p.   10)  . 

Based  on  teachers'  opinions,  and  their  comments  about 
the  implementation  of  RAISE  and  its  consequences,  I 
developed  four  categories  of  teacher  attitudes  toward  the 
overall  legislation:  positive,  negative,  neutral,  and 
mixed.     Attitudes  were  found  to  be  based  on  three  major 
factors:     the  respondent's  beliefs  about  educational 
reform,  perceptions  of  how  RAISE  affected  his  or  her 
working  conditions,  and  concerns  about  the  consequences  for 
students.     A  positive  attitude  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
RAISE  contributed  to  genuine  educational  reform,  improved 
the  working  conditions  of  the  teacher  being  interviewed, 
and  had  favorable  consequences  for  students.     A  negative 
attitude  is  based  on  the  belief  that  RAISE  did  not 
contribute  to  genuine  educational  reform,  harmed  the 
working  conditions  of  the  teacher  being  interviewed,  and 
had  mostly  unfavorable  consequences  for  students.  A 
neutral  attitude  is  based  on  a  general  lack  of  opinion 
about  educational  reform,  a  commitment  to  "doing  whatever 
is  required,"  and  the  belief  that  RAISE  has  few  or  no 
consequences  for  teachers  or  students.     Finally,  a  mixed 
attitude  is  based  on  a  combination  of  positive,  neutral, 
and/or  negative  attitudes,  for  example,  the  belief  that 
RAISE  is  genuine  educational  reform,  but  has  unfavorable 
consequences  for  teachers  or  low-achieving  students. 
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The  specific  attitudes  toward  each  factor  were 
analyzed  to  determine  an  overall  attitude  rating  for  each 
person.     Three  times  as  many  teachers  were  negative  as 
positive  about  RAISE  legislation.     Of  130  teachers  in  the 
study,  2  3   (18%)  were  determined  to  have  positive  attitudes 
toward  the  RAISE  legislation.     Sixty-eight  (52%)  had 
negative  attitudes;  37   (28%)  had  mixed  attitudes.  Although 
a  number  of  respondents  were  found  to  have  neutral 
attitudes  about  one  or  two  factors,  they  always  had  a 
negative  or  positive  attitude  about  something  else; 
therefore,  no  one  had  an  overall  neutral  attitude.  The 
attitudes  of  two  teachers  could  not  be  determined. 
Searching  for  an  explanation  of  why  certain  teachers  had 
certain  attitudes,  I  correlated  attitudes  with  number  of 
years  teaching,  subject  taught,  and  familiarity  with  the 
legislation  prior  to  this  study. 

The  number  of  years  teachers  had  been  in  the 
profession  had  little  effect  on  attitudes.  Approximately 
the  same  proportion  of  teachers  who  had  taught  one  to  seven 
years  (only  since  RAISE  was  passed)  were  negative  (43%)  or 
positive  (22%)  as  those  who  had  taught  longer  (Table  5-7) . 

Only  two  of  the  16  mathematics  teachers  interviewed 
had  positive  attitudes  toward  RAISE  (Table  5-8) .     Only  two 
special  education  teachers  out  of  11  and  one  science 
teacher  out  of  12  were  favorable.     Overall,  at  least  half 
of  all  mathematics,  social  studies,  language  arts. 


Table  5-7 

Teacher  Attitudes  Correlated  to  Number  of  Years  Teaching 


#  Years    Positive      Negative      Mixed  Unknown  Total 


1-7 

5 

22% 

10 

43% 

7 

30% 

1 

4% 

23 

18% 

8-15 

7 

15% 

22 

47% 

17 

36% 

1 

2% 

47 

36% 

16+ 

9 

17% 

31 

60% 

12 

23% 

0 

0% 

52 

40% 

Unknown 

2 

25% 

_5 

75% 

_1 

13^ 

_g 

0% 

_8 

6% 

Total 

23 

18% 

68 

52% 

37 

28% 

2 

2% 

130 

100% 

practical  arts,  physical  education,  and  special  education 
teachers  had  negative  attitudes  toward  RAISE,  while  only 
performing  arts  teachers  even  approached  the  halfway  mark 
as  far  as  having  positive  attitudes.     The  highest 
percentage  of  negative  attitudes  (with  the  exception  of  two 
computer  teachers  of  whom  there  were  too  few  to  denote  a 
trend)  were  found  among  language  arts  teachers  (English  and 
reading) .     Eighteen  out  of  26  (69%)  of  them  opposed  the 
RAISE  Bill. 

Finally,  I  tried  to  determine  if  familiarity  with 
RAISE  legislation  had  any  effect  on  teachers'  attitudes 
toward  it.     Teachers  were  asked  to  explain  what  they  knew 
about  RAISE  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  study.  They 
were  then  categorized  as  being  well-informed  about  RAISE, 
knowing  just  a  little,  or  having  no  knowledge  at  all  (Table 
5-9).     Overall,   64  of  the  130  teachers  interviewed  were 
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Table  5-8 

Teacher  Attitudes  Correlated  to  Subject  Taught 


Subject  N  =      Positive      Negative      Mixed  Unknown 


Science 

12 

1 

8% 

6 

50% 

5 

42% 

0 

0% 

Mathematics 

16 

2 

12% 

8 

50% 

5 

31% 

1 

6% 

Social  St. 

17 

3 

18% 

10 

59% 

3 

18% 

1 

6% 

Lang .  Arts 

26 

4 

15% 

18 

69% 

4 

15% 

0 

0% 

Perf.  Arts 

10 

4 

40% 

3 

30% 

3 

30% 

0 

0% 

Prac.  Arts 

20 

4 

20% 

11 

55% 

5 

25% 

0 

0% 

PE 

6 

1 

17% 

2 

33% 

3 

50% 

0 

0% 

ESE 

11 

2 

18% 

7 

64% 

2 

18% 

0 

0% 

Comp.  Sci. 

2 

0 

0% 

2 

100% 

0 

0% 

0 

0% 

ESOL 

6 

1 

17% 

0 

0% 

5 

83% 

0 

0% 

For.  Lang. 

4 

1 

25% 

_1 

25% 

_2 

50% 

_0 

0% 

Total 

130 

23 

18% 

68 

52% 

37 

28% 

2 

2% 

well-informed  about  RAISE  prior  to  this  study,  26  knew  just 
a  little,  and  35  had  no  prior  knowledge.  Well-informed 
teachers  were  twice  as  likely  to  be  negative  about  RAISE  as 
were  unknowledgeable  teachers.     Among  those  teachers  who 
were  well-informed,  11%  had  positive  attitudes  toward  the 
legislation,   67%  had  negative  attitudes,  and  22%  had  mixed 
attitudes.     Among  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  26% 
were  positive,  31%  were  negative  and  40%  were  mixed. 

Northern  High  teachers  were  much  better  informed  than 
those  at  Southern  High  about  RAISE  legislation  prior  to 
this  study.     In  fact,  49   (67%)  of  Northern  High  teachers 
were  well-informed  and  only  12   (16%)  knew  nothing;  whereas 
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15  (26%)  of  Southern  High  teachers  were  well-informed,  and 
23   (40%)   knew  nothing  about  RAISE. 

Table  5-9  v  -..^ , 

Teacher  Attitudes  Correlated  with  Familiarity  with  RAISE 


Familiarity  N  =    Positive    Negative        Mixed  Unknown 


Well-informed 

64 

7 

11% 

43 

67% 

14 

22% 

0 

0% 

Know  a  little 

26 

6 

23% 

12 

46% 

7 

30% 

1 

4% 

No  knowledge 

35 

9 

26% 

11 

31% 

14 

40% 

1 

6% 

Unknown 

_S 

1 

20^ 

2 

40% 

_2 

40% 

_g 

0% 

Total 

130 

23 

18% 

68 

52% 

37 

28% 

3 

2% 

Summary 

Among  the  RAISE  provisions  that  a  majority  of  teachers 
and  administrators  in  this  study  supported  were  the  number 
and  types  of  required  courses,  although  they  would  like  to 
see  vocational  students  given  more  opportunities  to  obtain 
academic  credits  through  vocational  courses.  Educators 
also  overwhelmingly  approved  of  the  concept  of  a  high 
school  literacy  examination  because  they  believed  such 
accountability  measures  are  needed  if  the  United  States  is 
to  improve  the  quality  of  high  school  education.  However, 
teachers  expressed  concern  that  the  SSAT  II  might  not  be 
the  appropriate  test  because  it  was  too  easy  and  there  was 
a  tendency  to  teach  to  the  test. 

A  majority  of  teachers  and  administrators  also 
approved  of  the  requirement  for  a  minimum  1.5  GPA  to 
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graduate.     Teachers  believe  large  numbers  of  students  seek 
to  do  only  the  minimum  amount  of  work  necessary  to  meet 
graduation  requirements;  therefore,  this  requirement  forces 
low-achievers  to  attain  a  D+  average  instead  of  a  straight 
D  average.     On  the  other  hand,  other  teachers  would  like  to 
see  the  minimum  raised  to  2.0  on  the  theory  that  raising  it 
even  higher  will  make  students  work  harder  and  achieve 
more. 

Provisions  that  most  respondents  opposed  were  the 
minimum  of  24  required  credits  and  the  resultant  seven- 
period  day.     Teachers  and  administrators  criticized  Florida 
legislators  for  emphasizing  "quantity  instead  of  quality." 
Instead  of  working  with  teachers  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education,  legislators  simply  mandated  more  of  what  already 
existed.     Teachers  are  convinced  that  these  requirements 
have  overloaded  students  to  the  point  that  they  are  too 
tired  and  stressed  to  achieve  to  their  full  potential. 
Teachers  believed  that  the  Florida  dropout  rate  has 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  24  credits  required  for 
graduation.     Vocational,  compensatory  education,  and 
teachers  of  at-risk  students  were  especially  concerned 
about  students  dropping  out. 

Respondents  who  disagreed  with  the  majority  believed 
that  the  current  number  of  required  credits  and  the  seven- 
period  day  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  for  a 
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well-rounded  education.  They  find  the  number  of  credits  to 
be  especially  beneficial  for  college-bound  students. 

Teachers '  opinions  were  more  divided  on  the  issues  of 
the  minimum  student  performance  standards  and  the  statewide 
grading  scale.     At  Northern  High,  where  teachers  are  held 
accountable  for  minimum  student  performance  standards,  they 
tended  to  approve  the  concept  of  standards,  but  criticized 
specific  standards  for  being  too  vague,  too  specific, 
irrelevant,  or  obsolete.     At  Southern  High,  where  only 
English  and  mathematics  teachers  actually  used  the 
standards,  teachers  favored  them.     Despite  limited  use, 
teachers  speculated  that  standards  promoted  statewide 
consistency  in  the  curriculum  and  promoted  accountability 
for  curriculum  content.     There  was  some  concern  at  both 
schools  that  use  of  performance  standards  could  potentially 
promote  teaching  only  those  minimum  standards;  however, 
teachers  agreed  this  was  not  a  problem  at  their  schools. 

Although  41%  of  teachers  supported  the  standardized 
grading  scale  and  only  35%  opposed  it,  23%  found  it 
irrelevant  because  they  recognized  that  teachers  can  modify 
their  grading  systems  to  fit  any  mandated  scale.     Those  who 
approved  the  scale  believed  it  makes  students  work  harder 
to  earn  higher  number  grades  and,  therefore,  achieve  more. 
Those  who  opposed  it  believed  it  is  inconsistent  and 
discourages  students  from  trying  to  earn  high  number  grade, 
therefore  lowering  achievement. 
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There  were  no  differences  of  opinion  between  teachers 
at  Southern  High  and  those  at  Northern  High  with  the 
exception  of  the  minimum  student  performance  standards.  In 
general,  teachers  were  positive  about  the  SSAT  II  and  1.5 
minimum  GPA.     They  were  negative  about  the  24  required 
credits  and  seven-period  day  and  were  divided  on  the 
grading  scale  and  minimum  student  performance  standards. 
As  a  group,  teachers  have  overall  negative  attitudes  toward 
RAISE  legislation,  despite  supporting  specific  RAISE 
provisions.     Attitudes  are  based  on  teachers'  perceptions 
of  RAISE'S  effect  on  their  working  conditions,  on  their 
beliefs  about  whether  or  not  RAISE  contributed  to  genuine 
educational  reform,  and  their  concerns  about  the 
consequences  of  RAISE  for  their  students. 

Many  of  the  practices  described  in  Chapter  4  do  not 
appear  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  RAISE  legislation  to 
raise  student  achievement.     Some  practices,  such  as 
expanding  to  a  seven-period  day,  were  intended  and  even 
mandated.     Others,  such  as  manipulating  the  grading  scale, 
were  not  intended  and  appear  to  be  teacher  strategies  to 
resist  a  policy  they  oppose.     In  the  discussion  of 
teachers'  and  administrators'  opinions  of  various  RAISE 
provisions,  it  is  apparent  that  several  provisions  are 
popular,  whereas  others  are  highly  unpopular.     Even  those 
that  are  favored,  such  as  the  requirement  for  three 
mathematics  and  three  science  credits,  appear  not  to  have 
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been  implemented  as  intended  by  the  state  legislature. 
Non-compliance  is  not  necessarily  because  of  direct 
opposition  to  specific  provisions,  but  is  the  result  of 
resistance  to  the  way  RAISE  was  imposed,  and  the  fact  that 
provisions  were  planned  without  taking  into  consideration 
tensions  inherent  in  public  education.     These  tensions  made 
implementation  of  RAISE  difficult  even  for  educators  who 
supported  the  legislation.     The  opinions  about  RAISE 
legislation  discussed  in  Chapter  5  point  out  a  number  of 
tensions  involved  in  translating  RAISE  policy  into 
practice.     These  tensions  are  explored  in  Chapter  6. 


CHAPTER  6 

TENSIONS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  SCHOOL-BASED  PRACTICES 


The  final  guiding  question  for  this  study  asked  if 
tensions  might  exist  in  Florida  public  high  school  education 
that  would  make  it  difficult  for  educators  to  comply  with 
the  intent  of  RAISE  legislation.     It  also  asked  how 
educators  have  coped  with  these  tensions  if  they  do  exist. 
I  found  that  the  translation  of  RAISE-related  policies  into 
school-based  practices  did  involve  a  series  of  tensions. 
These  tensions  either  created  resistance  to  RAISE 
implementation  or  inhibited  school  administrators  and 
teachers  at  the  two  schools  in  this  study  from  completely 
implementing  RAISE  provisions  as  intended  by  the 
Legislature.     The  tensions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Administrators  and  teachers  were  expected  to  translate 
policy  into  educational  practices,  yet  they  were  not 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  those 
policies  or  to  help  determine  how  they  should  be 
implemented. 

2.  Instead  of  promoting  genuine  educational  reform  that 
would  actually  restructure  schooling  in  some  way 
meaningful  to  educators  and  students,  legislators 
simply  intensified  existing  educational  structures. 
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Educators  are  expected  to  provide  mass  education  to 
students  and,  at  the  same  time,  meet  individual  needs. 
Mass  education  has  become  the  priority,  as  there  is  now 
a  standardized  curriculum  and  less  individual  contact 
between  teachers  and  students. 

All  Florida  public  high  school  students  are  expected  to 
meet  the  same  minimum  requirements  for  graduation,  yet 
such  practices  as  social  promotion  and  tracking  mean 
that  some  high  school  students  are  less  prepared  than 
others  to  meet  those  requirements. 

Teachers  derive  most  of  their  professional  rewards  from 
their  students'  successes;  however,  teachers  in  this 
study  believe  that  RAISE  has  not  improved  student 
achievement.  -  -  ,  ..^ 

Teachers  are  concerned  about  their  students'  well- 
being;  however,  teachers  in  this  study  believe  specific 
RAISE  provisions  are  detrimental  to  student  well-being. 
Despite  having  no  input  into  the  formulation  of  RAISE 
legislation,  teachers  are  concerned  that  they,  not 
legislators,  will  be  blamed  if  negative  consequences 
result  from  the  legislation. 

Despite  the  desire  on  the  part  of  educators  to  be 
treated  as  professionals,  they  consider  top-down 
legislative  mandates  to  reduce  their  authority  as 
professionals . 
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In  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  I  elaborate  on  these  tensions, 
incorporate  relevant  research  literature,  and  provide 
evidence  of  tensions  from  the  practices  found  at  two  Florida 
high  schools. 

Lack  of  Participation 

Administrators  and  teachers  are  expected  to  translate 
policy  into  educational  practices,  yet  they  seldom 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  those  policies  or 
determine  how  they  should  be  implemented.     Research  has 
shown  that  participation  in  planning  and  implementing 
educational  change  increases  the  appropriateness  of  the 
change  and  user  commitment  to  it  (Berman  &  McLaughlin,  1976, 
1978;  Corbett,  Dawson,   &  Firestone,   1984;  Fullan  &  Pomfret, 
1977;  Huberman  &  Crandall,  1982;  Waugh  &  Punch,  1987). 

Administrators  and  teachers  at  both  schools  agreed  that 
RAISE  was  planned  and  passed  by  the  Florida  Legislature 
without  seeking  opinions  from  those  expected  to  implement 
it.     A  band  teacher  observed,   "When  we  set  up  medical  rules, 
they  don't  send  band  leaders  to  make  the  rules.     Why  do  they 
have  legislators  who  are  not  educators  make  the  rules  for 
education?"    A  social  studies  teacher  agreed.     "[RAISE]  was 
written  by  people  who  didn't  know  what  the  hell  they  were 
doing  and  rammed  down  people's  throats."    A  guidance  staff 
member  remembered  that  "in  the  beginning,  it  was  tough. 
Nobody  was  happy.     [Legislators]  just  said  to  do  it."  An 
English  teacher  commented,   "I  remember  the  unenthusiastic 
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kind  of  introduction  of  these  new  tasks  and  responsibilities 

and  faculty  meetings  and  the  very  negative  reception.  Oh 

no,  more  paperwork  from  Tallahassee,  that  sort  of  thing." 

However,  this  teacher  had  a  different  perspective  than  other 

teachers  who  resented  top-down  legislation.     He  continued, 

No  one  would  ever  accuse  the  Florida  Legislature 
of  being  visionary,  but  I  do  generally  approve  of 
the  leadership.     The  only  thing  I  really  regret  is 
the  political  people  had  to  do  it.     The  educators 
just  sat  around  on  their  butts  and  let  the 
situation  get  worse  until  the  political  leaders 
had  to  step  in  and  answer  the  cries  from  the 
community.      ,  , 

With  few  exceptions,   such  as  Corbett  et  al.    (1984)  who 
proposed  that  participation  may  hamper  success  by  diverting 
staff  time  and  energy  from  regular  duties  (p.   64) , 
researchers  support  local  participation  because  it  makes 
the  innovation  better  "fit"  local  conditions  and  enhances 
commitment   (Herman  &  McLaughlin,   1976,   1978;  Fullan  & 
Pomfret,   1977;  Marburger,  1985). 

Hersey  and  Blanchard  (1982)  argued  that  "participative 
change,"  in  which  a  group  is  directly  involved  in  helping 
to  select  or  formalize  new  methods  for  obtaining  desired 
goals,  is  usually  preferable  to  "directive  change"  that  is 
imposed  on  the  total  organization  by  some  external  force 
(p.  273) .     However,  both  types  of  change  are  appropriate 
under  some  circumstances.     Directive  change  is  most 
appropriate  when  speed  is  a  priority  and  it  is  used  with 
individuals  or  groups  who  "are  less  ambitious,  are  often 
dependent,  and  who  are  not  willing  to  take  new 
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responsibilities  unless  forced  to  do  so"   (p.  275) . 

Participative  change  is  more  appropriate  for  working  with 

individuals  and  groups  who  are  achievement 
motivated,  seek  responsibility,  and  have  a  degree 
of  knowledge  and  experience  that  may  be  useful  in 
developing  new  ways  of  operating.   .   .   .  These 
people  are  much  more  capable  of  assuming 
responsibilities  for  implementation  of  the  desired 
change.     Although  these  people  may  welcome  change 
and  the  need  to  improve,  they  may  become  very 
rigid  and  opposed  to  change  if  it  is  implemented 
in  a  directive  manner.   (Hersey  &  Blanchard,  1982, 
p.  274) 

Participative  change  is  slow  and  evolutionary;  however, 

once  the  change  is  accepted,   it  tends  to  be  long  lasting 

because  participants  are  committed  to  its  implementation. 

In  the  school  district  in  which  Northern  High  is 

located,  the  superintendent  decided  in  July  of  1983,  just 

weeks  after  RAISE  was  passed,  to  go  ahead  and  implement  the 

seven-period  day  that  year  despite  an  earlier  decision  to  ^ 

wait  until  the  following  year.     This  decision  was  based  on 

a  combination  of  financial  incentives  offered  by  the  state 

and  concerns  that  students  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the 

new  graduation  requirements  without  beginning  to  fulfill 

them  immediately.     A  district-level  administrator  admitted, 

"We  made  some  mistakes.     We  had  teachers  teach  six  periods 

out  of  seven.     There  was  a  great  deal  of  resentment  and 

morale  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  I'd  seen  in  my  14  years  with 

the  school  system."    An  English  teacher  confirmed  this. 

The  first  year  the  seven  periods  went  into  effect 
was  a  big  strain  on  me  personally.  Before, 
because  we  worked  the  same  number  of  hours ,  we  had 
more  planning  time  and  almost  an  hour  after  school 
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before  we  left.    You  could  do  more  grading, 
planning,  testing. 

In  1983,  Northern  High  teachers  speculated  about  how 

RAISE  would  impact  them  and  students.     An  assistant 

principal  remembered. 

There  was  much  concern  about  the  length  of  the  day 
and  about  the  increase  in  credits  and  the  increase 
in  GPA  for  promotion  and  graduation.   ...  If  kids 
would  be  worn  out.     I'm  not  sure  if,  as  a  school, 
it  was  met  with  resistance,  but  a  lot  of  concern. 

Hall  and  Hord  (1984)  proposed  that  teacher  concerns  about 

how  changes  will  affect  them  and  their  students  are  common 

during  early  implementation  stages  and  that  how  those 

concerns  are  resolved  may  determine  whether  or  not  an 

innovation  is  successfully  implemented. 

A  former  Northern  High  administrator  spoke  of 

administrators'  early  concerns  about  RAISE.  , 

The  administration  at  this  school  was  particularly 
concerned  about  the  impact  it  would  have  on  the 
average  and  below  average  student.     We  are 
fortunate  in  this  community  to  have  advanced 
programs — honors,  AP.   .   .   .  People  got  caught  up 
in  the  politics  of  excellence  rather  than  thinking 
about  the  impact  of  what  would  happen  to  all 
students. 

Few  answers  were  available  to  teachers'  questions. 

Administrators  struggled  to  obtain  information  from  the 

Department  of  Education  about  the  implementation  and  goals 

of  the  reform  initiative.     An  assistant  principal  who  was  a 

teacher  at  the  time  recalled  that  RAISE 

created  a  lot  of  turmoil  among  teachers.  It 
wasn't  course  content  as  much  as  the  extra  period 
day.     I  was  part  of  it.     You  tie  in  the  extra  time 
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with  salaries.     I  don't  think  anyone  knew  about 
the  funds  at  that  time. 

There  was  little  evidence  of  early  dissatisfaction 
with  RAISE  implementation  at  Southern  High  among  current 
teachers,  as  few  of  them  taught  there  in  1983  and  even 
fewer  paid  attention  to  the  debate  surrounding  the 
legislation.     However,  among  those  who  were  aware  of  RAISE 
and  conscious  of  the  changes  brought  on  by  implementation, 
there  were  complaints  and  concerns.     One  social  studies 
teacher  remembered  thinking  that  education  would  be  better 
served  by  increasing  cooperation  and  communication  among 
parents,  teachers,  administrators,  and  students  than  by 
simply  adding  on  graduation  requirements.     "There  should  be 
more  input  from  those  on  low  to  those  on  high.     Less  top- 
down  and  more  bottom-up.     We  know  who  is  at  the  bottom. 
It's  demoralizing."    .     ,  .  < 

A  Southern  High  department  head  criticized  lack  of 
provisions  for  at-risk  students.     National  studies  have 
revealed  little  consideration  for  at-risk  students  in  most 
states  implementing  new  graduation  requirements  during  the 
1980s  (MDC,  1985,  1988;  Sinclair  &  Ghory,  1987).  The 
department  head  worried  that  nothing  was  done  to  assist 
teachers  meet  the  needs  of  such  students . 

By  provisions,  I  mean  teachers  not  supported  in 
any  different  way,  no  teacher's  aides,  no 
workshops  to  improve  instruction,  no  reduction  in 
class  size.     I  have  a  real  problem  with  a  bill 
that  just  says  "we'll  raise  the  standards,"  and 
boom,  that's  it. 
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During  the  first  year  of  RAISE  implementation, 
teachers  had  inadequate  information  about  the  goals  and 
implementation  strategies  of  the  RAISE  legislation.  They 
were  concerned  about  funding,  lack  of  teacher  input,  and 
the  potential  impact  of  the  new  laws  on  teachers'  working 
conditions  and  students'  dropout  rates. 

Intensification  of  Existing  Educational  Structures 
Instead  of  promoting  genuine  educational  reform  that 
would  actually  restructure  schools,  legislators  simply 
intensified  existing  educational  structures.  Legislators 
assumed  that  the  way  high  school  education  had  been 
traditionally  structured  in  Florida  was  acceptable  and 
students  simply  needed  more  of  the  same.  Legislators 
assumed  that  increasing  the  quantity  of  instruction  and 
curriculum  would  lead  to  increased  student  achievement. 
This  resulted  in  what  participants  in  this  study  called 
reform  based  on  "quantity,  not  quality."    Researchers  have 
also  found  this  in  other  states  and  have  concluded  that  it 
defeats  the  intent  of  legislation  designed  to  increase 
achievement  because  it  puts  more  students  at  risk  of 
dropping  out  of  school  (Sinclair  &  Ghory,  1987;  Bastian  et 
al.,  1986). 

The  minority  of  teachers  in  this  study  who  maintained 
that  RAISE  was  genuine  educational  reform  did  so  because 
they  believed  it  made  Florida  more  competitive  economically 
and  academically  with  other  states  and  even  other  nations. 
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They  also  believed  that  educational  standards  have  been 

raised  as  a  result  of  RAISE  and  that  such  standards  are 

sufficient  basis  for  considering  reform  to  have  taken 

place.     They  believed  that  if  higher  graduation  standards 

mean  fewer  students  will  graduate,  the  sacrifice  should  be 

made  because  all  students  could  graduate  if  they  just 

worked  harder. 

Most  teachers  in  this  study  maintained  that  the 

emphasis  on  quantity  has  decreased  achievement.  They 

believed  the  high  number  of  required  credits  has  overloaded 

students  to  the  point  that  achievement  has  suffered; 

students  have  become  apathetic,  stressful,  and  tired.  A 

history  teacher  in  a  dropout  prevention  program  compared 

the  situation  to  building  a  house. 

Working  harder  doesn't  necessarily  mean  you  are 
learning  more.     That's  an  opinion.     I  could  back 
it  up  by  saying  if  you  were  a  carpenter  and  you 
were  teaching  me  the  carpentry  business  and  in 
order  to  teach  me  the  entire  business  from 
foundation  to  roof,  we  built  a  house.  Building 
two  houses  in  that  amount  of  time  is  going  to  make 
me  work  harder,  but  not  necessarily  be  any 
smarter.     Are  we  adding  these  requirements  for 
retention  or  for  a  smarter  student?    What  are  we 
after?     I  feel  we  are  building  two  houses  in  the  , 
same  amount  of  time  and  frustrating  the  average 
students  and  some  of  them  are  quitting. 

Teachers  often  mentioned  that  legislators  emphasized 

quantity  of  instruction  and  curriculum  without  considering 

quality.     An  algebra  teacher  said,   "[Students]  are  not 

getting  better,  they're  just  getting  more.     I'd  rather  see 
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them  do  Algebra  I  completely  and  well  rather  than  both 

Algebra  I  and  II  not  well." 

The  English  department  head  also  touched  on  this 

"quantity  versus  quality"  theme. 

All  of  us  seem  to  be  pressured  to  squeeze  in 
things  that  should  not  have  primary  importance. 
The  fact  that  [students]  have  more  put  on  them, 
quantity  thrown  at  them  rather  than  an 
encouragement  of  quality,  they  have  become  a  group 
rather  than  individuals.     They  lose  interest  and 
lack  motivation. 

Prior  to  the  implementation  of  RAISE  legislation, 
seniors  who  had  fulfilled  all  course  requirements  could 
take  less  than  a  full  courseload  and  leave  school  early. 
RAISE  ended  this  practice.     Seniors  must  be  enrolled  in 
seven  periods  or  the  district  loses  state  funds.     As  a 
result,  seniors  find  themselves  taking  classes  they  do  not 
want  or  need  just  to  fill  their  schedules.     Some  seniors 
take  advantage  of  having  to  attend  a  full  school  day  to 
take  desirable  electives  or  academic  courses  they  need  for 
college.     Other  seniors  believe  the  time  is  wasted  and  do 
the  minimum  work  required  to  pass  the  extra  courses. 

Students  at  both  schools  have  more  difficulty 

obtaining  the  credits  required  for  graduation.  Northern 

High  students  now  enroll  in  summer  school  to  make  up  one 

credit  in  a  course  they  have  failed  or  to  improve  D  grades 

Southern  High  students  may  make  up  two  credits  during 

summer  school.     One  department  head  commented. 

The  county  got  all  this  heat  from  the  media 
because  this  county  has  one  of  the  worst  dropout 
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rates  in  the  U.S.     So  we'll  stop  the  dropout  rate 
by  making  more  people  graduate.     It's  a  way  to  let 
the  kid  sit  in  class  all  year  and  do  nothing  and 
then  come  to  summer  school  to  make  up  credits. 

Southern  High  students  seldom  retake  courses  in  order 
to  raise  CPA's,  but  retake  those  in  which  they  earned  Fs 
because  they  need  the  credit.     Students  at  both  schools  may 
attend  night  school  in  order  to  make  up  credits,  something 
that  was  not  permitted  before  RAISE.     Adult  education  has 
become  an  attractive  alternative  to  students  who  find 
themselves  several  credits  behind  and  worried  about  not 
graduating  on  schedule.     Northern  High  juniors  and  seniors 
who  are  not  behind  in  credits  may  take  study  hall;  however, 
sophomores  are  unable  to  do  this.     At  Southern  High,  only 
seniors  may  take  study  hall.     Very  few  of  them  do  so 
because  most  of  them  need  to  make  up  credits.     Because  of 
the  conflict  between  the  increased  number  of  required 
credits  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  during  the 
regular  school  program,  students  have  come  to  perceive 
summer  school  and  night  school  as  attractive  alternatives. 
Mass  Education  vs.  Individual  Needs 

Educators  are  expected  to  provide  mass  education  to 
students  and,  at  the  same  time,  meet  individual  needs 
(Darling-Hammond,  1985;  Darling-Hammond  &  Wise,  1985; 
Fraatz,   1985;  Lieberman,   1985;  Weinshank,  Trumbull,   &  Daly, 
1983) .     However,  RAISE  legislation  lessens  educators' 
abilities  to  meet  individual  student  needs  by  standardizing 
curriculum  and  assessment  practices  and  reducing  individual 
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teacher/ student  contact.     When  developing  educational 
policy,   legislators  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
"tensions  of  school  improvement"   (Lieberman,   1982,  p.  249) 
that  affect  teachers.     Among  these  tensions  is  the  dilemma 
of  having  to  educate  masses  of  students  while  meeting  their 
individual  needs.     Fraatz  (1987)  called  this  tension  the 
"paradox  of  collective  instruction"  (p.  24) .     In  order  to 
provide  instruction,  the  "teacher  must  treat  students 
similarly,  but  in  order  to  address  their  differences 
effectively,  the  teacher  must  treat  students  differently" 
(Fraatz,   1987,  p.   24).     Administrators  face  the  same 
paradox  as  they  convert  state-mandated  policies  into 
district  and  school-level  policies  that,   in  turn,  influence 
school-based  practices. 

Administrators  and  guidance  counselors  at  Southern 
High  have  initiated  program  after  program  to  motivate  and 
encourage  their  students  to  stay  in  school  and  to  achieve. 
Unfortunately,  RAISE  provisions  such  as  the  high  number  of 
credits  required  to  graduate  counteract  these  efforts. 
Teachers  also  find  themselves  devoting  excessive  time  to 
reviewing  basic  skills  because  of  their  concern  that  some 
students  enter  high  school  unprepared  to  pass  the  SSAT  II. 
In  an  effort  to  meet  individual  student  needs,  teachers 
have  focused  on  individual  work  that  students  can  do 
quietly  and  at  their  own  pace.     This  practice  has  increased 
dependence  on  workbooks  and  worksheets.     As  a  result. 


classes  are  often  repetitive  and  boring,  especially  for 
students  in  functional  and  basic  skills  classes. 
Ironically,  at-risk  students  receive  the  least  challenging 
and  least  interesting  education  at  both  Southern  High  and 
Northern  High. 

Educators  are  convinced  that  the  new  emphasis  on 
academic  programs  makes  it  difficult  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  students  who  prefer  to  take  vocational  courses. 
Requiring  students  to  take  their  required  academic  courses 
before  the  senior  year  means  that  they  are  unable  to  take 
many  vocational  courses  until  their  last  year  of  high 
school.     Because  vocational  courses  in  specific  programs 
are  progressively  complex,  students  should  ideally  take  an 
introductory  level  vocational  course  one  year  and  then  more 
advanced  ones  the  following  years.     However,  the  system  of 
leaving  most  electives  until  the  senior  year  has  resulted 
in  seniors  taking  introductory  level  courses  and  being 
unable  to  take  the  more  advanced  courses.     This  practice 
has  reduced  enrollment  in  the  more  advanced  vocational 
courses  and  has  forced  schools  to  discontinue  some 
programs.     No  new  programs  have  been  initiated  to  fill  the 
void.     Vocational  teachers  at  Northern  High  must  now 
actively  recruit  students  for  their  classes  by  posting 
fliers  on  walls  and  doors  during  scheduling  for  the 
following  year.     Recruiting  has  not  happened  at  Southern 
High,  which  is  not  a  comprehensive  high  school  and  has  a 
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much  smaller  vocational  program.     The  Southern  High 
principal  strongly  supports  vocational  education  and  other 
than  a  slightly  smaller  business  department,  vocational 
programs  have  not  changed.     Northern  High  administrators 
and  teachers  speculate  that  the  difficulty  of  enrolling  in 
vocational  programs  encourages  some  at-risk  students  to 
drop  out  because  they  are  unable  to  take  desirable 
vocational  courses  or  become  frustrated  by  failure  in 
academic  courses.  - 

Tracking  and  Social  Promotion 
Although  all  students  are  expected  to  meet  the  same 
graduation  requirements,  such  practices  as  social  promotion 
and  ability  grouping  or  tracking  mean  that  some  high  school 
students  are  less  prepared  than  others  to  fulfill  those 
requirements  (Davis,  1989;  Gamoran  &  Berends,  1987;  Goodlad 
&  Oakes,  1988;  Oakes,  1985,  1988;  Sedlak  et  al.,  1986; 
Stiff  &  Harvey,   1988) .     Legislators  assumed  that  students 
would  work  harder  in  order  to  meet  increased  graduation 
requirements  and  seem  not  to  have  considered  that  all 
students  may  not  be  adequately  prepared  to  succeed  no 
matter  how  hard  they  work.     Educators  know  that  increased 
graduation  requirements  cause  serious  negative  consequences 
for  students  unprepared  in  elementary  and  middle  school  to 
meet  those  requirements  in  high  school.     Increased  high 
school  graduation  requirements  are  incompatible  with  an 
education  system  that  tracks  students  from  first  grade  on. 
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labels  certain  students  "low-achievers,"  and  then 
administratively  promotes  them  to  high  school.  These 
students  do  not  arrive  in  high  school  prepared  to  meet 
rigorous  graduation  requirements  unless  teachers  and 
administrators  accommodate  them  by  increasing  the  number  of 
introductory  level  academic  courses  and  incorporating 
grading  and  assessment  practices  designed  to  help  them  meet 
those  requirements.     Teachers  and  administrators  believe 
that  if  they  do  not  accommodate  these  students,  they  will 
drop  out  as  they  find  themselves  having  difficulty  meeting 
the  requirements.  "  -  " 

The  RAISE  Bill  requires  that  students  earn  three 
mathematics  and  three  science  credits  before  graduating 
from  high  school.     Florida  schools  have  increasingly 
introduced  easy,  low-level  academic  courses  into  their 
curricula  in  an  effort  to  help  students  meet  the 
requirement.     Such  courses  are  directed  towards  the  types 
of  students  who  previously  took  fewer  academic  courses  and 
more  vocational  courses.     In  fact,  some  students  who  are 
academically  prepared  to  take  higher-level  courses  are  also 
taking  advantage  of  the  existence  of  new  "fun  and  easy" 
courses . 

The  head  of  the  Northern  High  science  department 
pointed  out  a  problem  that  has  been  discussed  at  faculty 
meetings. 

Kids  get  to  the  third  science  and  take  the  lowest 
level  science  they  can.     Our  more  difficult 
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classes  are  getting  smaller  and  smaller  every 
year.     We  went,  say,  from  15  sections  of  Chemistry 
to  7  without  a  corresponding  drop  in  student 
enrollment.     We  went  from  7  sections  of 
Oceanography  to  12  sections.     I'm  not  saying 
Oceanography  is  a  bad  class,  but  it  was  put  into 
the  curriculum  for  the  average  to  low  average 
student  to  get  that  third  year  of  science.  We've 
created  a  monster  sort  of.     Now  more  capable 
students  are  opting  to  take  that  class  because 
it's  easy.     You  see  a  corresponding  drop  in 
enrollment  in  chemistry,  physics  and  AP  classes 
while  those  classes  designed  for  non-science 
people  increase  in  enrollment. 

Therefore,  an  unintended  result  of  local  attempts  to  help 

low-achieving  students  fulfill  the  mandate  for  increased 

science  credits  is  that  some  average  and  high-achieving 

students  enroll  in  low-level  courses  as  well.  Although 

low-level  academic  courses  do  help  students  fulfill 

graduation  requirements,  it  is  debatable  whether  they 

increase  achievement  among  many  students,  including  the 

low-achievers  for  whom  they  were  originally  designed.  In 

fact,  such  courses  mean  that  students  who  have  received  an 

inadequate  education  in  elementary  and  middle  school 

continue  to  fall  behind  in  high  school. 

Some  teachers  readily  admitted  to  watering  down 

courses.     A  Southern  High  mathematics  teacher  explained 

that  some  of  the  new  courses  require  little  from  students. 

Most  of  our  kids  are  taking  stuff  that  is  at  the 
middle-school  level.     The  majority  of  our  courses 
are  watered  down.     The  system  is  the  culprit.  A 
kid  is  too  big  to  keep  at  elementary  school,  but 
doesn't  have  the  skills,  so  he  is  administratively 
promoted  all  the  way  to  high  school.     We  get 
[students]  who  can't  do  multiplication  tables. 
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Another  reason  academic  teachers  water  down  courses  is 

that  they  find  themselves  teaching  somewhat  different  types 

of  students  than  before  RAISE,  students  who  before  might 

have  taken  more  vocational  courses  and  fewer  academic 

courses.     At  Northern  High,  almost  all  graduates  expect  to 

attend  community  college  or  university  and,  therefore,  must 

take  the  academic  courses  needed  to  fulfill  entrance 

requirements.     The  combination  of  high  school  graduation 

and  college  entrance  requirements  means  that  many  Northern 

High  students  are  enrolling  in  courses  they  might  not  have 

taken  prior  to  RAISE  implementation.     Teachers  are 

uncertain  how  to  instruct  these  students  without  making 

courses  easier.     A  teacher  described  the  situation. 

You  have  to  get  across  to  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  students.     You  have  to  water  down  if  you're 
not  getting  across  to  that  many.     You  can't  fail 
half  the  class.     You  have  to  make  them  pass  the 
class  so  what  do  you  do?    You  make  [the  course] 
easier  and  go  slower. 

Another  dilemma  is  created  by  the  requirement  that  all 
students  pass  the  SSAT  in  order  to  graduate  from  high 
school.     Despite  the  requirement,  secondary  education 
teachers  continue  to  be  confronted  with  administratively 
promoted  students  lacking  basic  skills.     One  English 
teacher  worried  that  accountability  for  the  SSAT  is  "put  on 
the  backs  of  high  school  teachers,  but  middle  school 
teachers  need  to  have  some  of  the  burden  to  teach  basic 
competencies." 


Despite  a  guidance  counselor's  important  role  in 

organizing  the  March  1990  administration  of  the  SSAT  at 

Northern  High,  he  had  strong  doubts  about  its  value. 

The  concept  I'm  certainly  not  against,   .   .   .  but 
I'm  not  sure  what  it's  done  for  the  total  student. 
The  test  is  really  very  easy.     It  must  be  sixth  or 
seventh  grade  level.     Does  that  say  people  are 
functional?  .   .   .  Most  of  our  students  pass  in 
regular  English,  but  those  who  fail  are  the  same 
ones  who  have  had  problems  for  years.     So  what 
does  it  prove? 

High  school  administrators  and  teachers  cope  with  this 
dilemma  by  implementing  courses  specifically  designed  to 
teach  the  skills  measured  by  the  SSAT  or  by  focusing  on 
basic  skills  in  regular  English  and  mathematics  courses.  , 
Northern  High  students  who  fail  the  SSAT  II  are  pulled  out 
of  their  regular  English  and/or  mathematics  classes  in 
order  to  attend  compensatory  education  classes.  Because 
these  classes  are  not  credit-earning,  students  continue  to 
be  officially  enrolled  in  their  English  and  mathematics 
courses  and  are  ultimately  given  a  grade  for  those  classes 
based  on  their  performance  in  the  compensatory  education 
classes.     Students  who  attend  these  classes  almost  always 
pass  the  SSAT  afterwards,  although  they  may  have  to  take  it 
several  times.     Mathematics  teachers  complain  about 
students  returning  to  their  classes  and  finding  themselves 
behind  after  missing  several  weeks  or  months  of  the  class. 

There  are  no  designated  compensatory  education 
teachers  at  Southern  High,  other  than  those  who  teach 
reading  to  ninth  graders.     All  English  and  mathematics 
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teachers  are  expected  to  prepare  students  to  pass  the  SSAT. 
Students  who  are  expected  to  fail  because  of  low 
standardized  test  scores,  or  who  have  failed  the  test,  are 
enrolled  in  credit  earning  courses  designed  specifically  to 
help  them  obtain  the  skills  needed  to  pass  the  test.  They 
stay  in  these  courses  until  they  pass  the  test  or  drop  out 
of  school.     Teaching  to  the  test  is  common  at  Southern  High 
where  even  teachers  of  honors  classes  devote  several  class 
periods  to  reviewing  basic  skills  before  the  test.  In 
dropout  prevention  and  basic  skills  English  classes, 
teachers  begin  reviewing  for  the  SSAT  five  months  in 
advance.  h  , 

Limited  Professional  Rewards 

Teachers  derive  most  of  their  professional  rewards 
from  their  students'  successes  (Lieberman,   1982;  Lortie, 
1975) .     Student  success  is  generally  represented  by 
achievement;  however,  teachers  in  this  study  perceive  that 
students  achieve  the  same  or  less  than  they  did  prior  to 
RAISE  implementation.     Teachers  do  not  believe  most 
students  are  academically  successful.     Students  who  are 
stressful,  disengaged,  or  dropping  out  are  not  sources  of 
satisfaction  for  teachers,  but  of  intense  concern. 

Increasing  student  achievement  is  the  intent  of  RAISE 
legislation.     If  achievement  had  increased  among  students, 
some  educators  claimed  they  would  be  willing  to  accept  a 
higher  dropout  rate  or  increased  stress  levels.     As  one 
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teacher  said,  "I  think  the  RAISE  Bill  is  good,  it's 
necessary,  but  it  screws  over  a  lot  of  kids  in  this  kind  of 
[inner-city]  environment.     If  I  had  to  choose,  I'd  say  go 
for  the  higher  standards.     We  need  them."    This  teacher, 
like  others,  recognized  the  paradox  of  needing  and  wanting 
to  reform  an  inadequate  education  system,  but  knowing  that 
certain  types  of  reforms  may  harm  students  from  lower 
socioeconomic  backgrounds.     Although  this  teacher  blamed 
students'  backgrounds,   it  may  also  be  argued  that  the  blame 
is  partly  on  the  educational  system  which  has  relegated 
many  poor  students  to  low  ability  groups  (Oakes,  1985) . 
Such  students  are  then  less  prepared  to  meet  increased  high 
school  graduation  requirements. 

An  example  of  how  student  achievement  has  decreased  or 
remained  the  same  since  RAISE  was  implemented  involves  the 
1.5  minimum  GPA  requirement.     In  order  to  assist  students 
obtain  the  1.5  minimum  GPA,  Northern  High's  district  has 
implemented  a  forgiveness  policy  in  which  F  and  D  grades 
are  ignored  in  calculating  the  cumulative  GPA  if  the 
student  retakes  the  course  and  obtains  a  higher  grade. 
Honors,  Advanced  Placement,  and  other  advanced  courses  are 
weighted  so  that  students  can  earn  a  maximum  of  five 
quality  points  instead  of  the  usual  four  quality  points. 
This  helps  them  obtain  higher  GPA's.     Students  must  obtain 
at  least  a  1.5  GPA  each  semester  in  order  to  participate  in 
extracurricular  activities  the  following  semester.  This 
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minimum  GPA  is  also  required  for  promotion  to  the  next 
grade  at  Northern  High.     Administrators  are  concerned  about 
students  earning  enough  credits  to  graduate  but  then  not 
being  able  to  do  so  because  their  GPA  is  too  low.  A 
graduating  senior  pointed  out  a  related  problem.     "I'd  hate 
to  have  someone  graduate  with  a  1.0  average  and  have  them 
turn  around  and  sue  the  school  because  he  didn't  learn  to 
read."    As  a  result,  students  may  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  credits  to  be  considered  seniors,  but  find  themselves  in 
sophomore  or  junior  homerooms  until  they  raise  their  CPA's. 
Students  generally  know  their  GPA  for  the  previous  grading 
period,  but  often  do  not  know  their  cumulative  GPA. 

Southern  High  students  are  given  two  GPA's,  one  that 
includes  all  grades  for  all  courses  and  another  that 
ignores  Is,  Ns,  and  Fs  for  courses  retaken  and  passed.  The 
tension  between  assisting  low-achieving  students  to  meet 
the  1.5  minimum  GPA  requirement  and  extending  to  all 
students  the  same  opportunity  to  retake  courses  means  that 
even  average  and  high-achieving  students  are  less  concerned 
about  failing  courses,   for  they  know  Fs  will  not  count 
against  them  once  they  make  up  the  course  in  summer  school. 

A  social  studies  teacher  believes  the  requirement  for 
a  minimum  of  1.5  GPA  is  irrelevant. 

Whether  we  graduate  with  1 . 5 ,   1 . 6 ,  or  2 . 0  is 
totally  irrelevant  because  everybody  changes  what 
they  do  based  on  what  the  requirements  are.  If 
the  kids  can't  graduate  with  1.5  in  academic 
classes,  then  you  add  a  bunch  of  classes  like 
fruit  and  nuts,   like  PE,  that  require  absolutely 
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no  effort  at  all.     You  encourage  people  to  take 
OJT  [job  training].     There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  those,  but  they  are  almost  guaranteed  As  and 
Bs.     You  can't  compare  [CPA's]  unless  everybody 
had  the  same  kinds  of  classes  and  teachers  and 
went  to  the  same  kinds  of  schools.     It's  a  little 
too  complicated.     I  know  kids  who  actually  aim  for 
1.5  and  do  as  little  as  possible  so  they  can  get 
just  a  1.5. 

Has  RAISE  raised  achievement?    The  Southern  High 

principal  believes  so. 

Students  are  aspiring  to  higher  standards;  fewer 
credits  being  given  away,  so  to  speak.     More  kids 
dropping  out;  that's  the  negative  impact.  Kids 
who  graduate  now  consistently  know  more  than 
before.     More  education  for  the  money. 

Not  everyone  agreed.     An  English  teacher  commented, 

The  SSAT  hasn't  improved  basic  skills  or 
achievement.     My  students  in  basic  skills  in  the 
last  five  years  are  not  as  well  prepared  as  those 
I  had  10  years  ago  before  the  SSAT.     Just  as  many 
graduate  now  without  being  able  to  read. 

A  sophomore  honor  student  wrote  in  an  English 
composition,  "The  word  RAISE  stands  for  Raising  Achievement 
in  Secondary  Education.   .   .   .  In  my  opinion,   it  doesn't  and 
hasn't  improved  education.    .   .   .  These  requirements  are  not 
helping  but  hurting  students  and  are  causing  a  large 
dropout  rate." 

It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  teachers  perceived 
little  overall  improvement  in  the  achievement  of  their 
students.     Only  10  (11%)  of  92  teachers  in  this  study  who 
gave  opinions  believed  there  has  been  overall  increased 
achievement,  while  60  (65%)  have  noticed  no  increase  or 
even  a  decrease.     Sixteen  teachers  (14%)  believed  there  has 
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been  increased  achievement  among  specific  groups  such  as 
low-achievers  who  have  gained  basic  skills  and  high- 
achievers  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  take  AP  courses. 
Teachers  blamed  little  improvement  in  achievement  on  the 
seven-period  day,  which  they  believe  contributes  to  apathy 
and  lack  of  student  motivation.     They  also  blamed  the 
emphasis  on  academic  courses  even  for  students  who  prefer 
to  take  more  vocational  courses.     An  assistant  principal, 
who  agreed  with  the  teachers,  mentioned  that  standardized 
tests  show  no  evidence  of  increased  achievement. 

The  statistical  data  for  test  results  like 
Stanford  Achievement  Test  and  the  new  one,  CTBS. 
.   .   .  I  have  seen  no  statistical  improvement  in 
achievement  since  1983.     If  anything,  there  may 
have  been  a  decrease  by  a  stanine  or  so  of 
students  trying  to  broaden  their  spectrum  instead 
of  concentrating  on  some  areas. 

Standardized  test  scores  support  contentions  that 
there  has  been  little  increase  in  achievement.     SSAT  II  and 
SAT  scores  for  the  state  and  two  schools  show  no  increase 
over  the  past  five  years.     SSAT  II  scores  for  Southern  High 
showed  a  slight  improvement  in  communications,  but  a 
deterioration  in  mathematics  scores.     In  1985,  the  score 
was  81  in  communications  and  87  in  mathematics.     In  1989, 
communications  was  85,  but  mathematics  was  only  70.  During 
the  same  period,  district  scores  in  communications  fell 
from  91  to  88  and  in  mathematics  from  88  to  80.     School  and 
state  SAT  scores  have  fallen  while  national  scores  have 
risen  (Table  6-1) .     The  average  verbal  score  in  Florida 
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dropped  from  423  in  1983-84  to  420  in  1988-89,  while  the 
average  mathematics  score  stayed  the  same  at  4  67.  During 
the  same  time,  the  national  average  verbal  score  climbed 
one  point  from  426,  and  the  average  mathematics  score  rose 
from  471  to  476.      At  Southern  High,  combined  SAT  scores 
dropped  dramatically  from  900  in  1984  to  771  in  1989,  and 
at  Northern  High,  the  scores  dropped  from  943  to  927. 


Table  6-1 

School.  State,  and  National  SAT  Scores 


83-84 

84-85 

85-86  86-87 

87-88 

88-89 

Southern  High 

Verbal 

420 

422 

394 

336 

365 

363 

Math 

480 

455 

434 

412 

399 

408 

Total  score 

900 

877 

828 

748 

764 

771 

Northern  High 

Verbal 

445 

443 

443 

444 

439 

434 

Math 

498 

492 

493 

497 

493 

493 

Total  score 

943 

935 

936 

941 

932 

927 

Florida 

> 

Verbal 

423 

421 

426 

423 

422 

420 

Math 

467 

463 

469 

470 

468 

467 

Total  score 

890 

884 

895 

893 

890 

887 

U.S. 

Verbal 

426 

431 

431 

430 

428 

427 

Math 

471 

475 

475 

476 

476 

476 

Total  score 

897 

906 

906 

906 

904 

903 

Northern 

High's 

director  of 

guidance 

believes  there 

has  been  increased  achievement  among  academic  students,  but 
to  the  detriment  of  those  who  prefer  vocational  courses. 
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Yes,  I  think  they  are  probably  better  prepared  to 
do  academic  work.     When  we  had  more  time  to  mess 
with  vocational,  when  the  colleges  weren't  so 
picky  about  the  credits  they  would  accept,  we  had 
better  students  in  vocational,  in  drafting, 
secretarial.     It's  kind  of  caused  more 
stratification.     The  academic  kids  are  completely 
academic.     Academic  kids  are  better  prepared  .   .  . 
but  we  haven't  done  anything  with  the  people  who 
have  dropped  out  in  the  tenth  grade.   ...   In  a 
way,  it's  kind  of  survival  of  the  fittest.     If  you 
get  a  kid  through  here,  he's  got  to  be  better 
prepared  than  one  ten  years  ago. 

An  occupational  specialist  believes  that  basic  skills 
have  improved,  although  she  worried  that  reduced  vocational 
offerings  at  Northern  High  have  lowered  achievement  among 
students  who  drop  out  instead  of  meet  the  higher  academic 
requirements.     She  also  perceived  vocational  students  who 
graduated  from  Northern  High  prior  to  RAISE  to  have  been 
better  equipped  for  entry  level  jobs.     The  specialist 
speculated  that  graduates  now  have  inadequate  skills  for 
most  jobs  without  going  on  to  higher  education. 

The  personnel  director  for  a  nationally  known 

insurance  company  has  been  recruiting  graduates  at  Northern 

High  for  eight  years  to  work  in  the  company's  nearby 

regional  office.     Every  year  she  visits  the  eight  high 

schools  in  the  region  that  she  considers  to  have  the 

highest  academic  standards.     She  has  noticed  a 

deterioration  in  the  skills  of  high  school  students  who  are 

looking  for  employment  upon  graduation. 

A  lot  that  do  come  out  do  not  have  the  typing  and 
computer  ability.     Teachers  of  Business 
Cooperative  Education  programs  are  a  little 
frustrated.     When  that  bill  first  went  into 
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effect,  they  could  see  they  didn't  have  as  many 
students  as  they  used  to.     When  we  call,  actively 
recruiting,  they  are  not  able  to  say  "I  can  send 
you  some  students."    Back  then  [prior  to  RAISE],  I 
would  interview  anywhere  from  15  to  20  [at 
Northern  High]  and  out  of  that,  get  five  or  six 
good  employees.   .    .    .  Now,   I  probably  place  one  or 
two  a  year.     We  have  as  many  interviews,  but  fewer 
who  qualify. 

Those  teachers  who  believed  RAISE  increased 

achievement  did  so  primarily  because  they  were  convinced 

students  increase  the  quality  of  their  work  to  meet  the 

higher  graduation  requirements.     As  a  mathematics  teacher 

commented,   "I  feel  the  more  you  expect  out  of  [students], 

the  more  they  will  do."    Such  requirements  as  the  1.5 

minimum  GPA  force  very  low-achieving  students  to  at  least 

rise  above  a  D  average.     An  English  teacher  was  surprised 

to  find  a  student  in  his  homeroom  two  years  in  a  row  even 

though  the  student  had  passed  all  courses  the  year  before. 

Northern  High's  school  district  does  not  promote  students 

who  do  not  have  at  least  a  1.5  GPA. 

[The  student]  said  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
.   .   .  It  was  a  shock  to  both  of  us.     She  had 
passed  all  her  courses.     I  guess  it  was  kind  of  a 
painful  thing  for  a  student,  but  necessary.   .    .  . 
She  got  her  GPA  up  and  switched  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  so  it  was  motivating. 

Other  teachers  maintained  that  higher  requirements  are  an 

incentive  for  college-bound  students  to  do  even  better 

work. 

A  minority  of  teachers,  especially  those  who  teach 
performing  arts  courses,  believe  the  RAISE  Bill  has  at  - 
least  increased  achievement  in  the  performing  arts,  as  many 
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students  used  to  not  take  a  single  performing  arts  course. 

A  science  teacher  who  enjoys  acting  as  a  hobby  agreed  with 

her  colleagues  in  the  arts. 

The  standard  child  who  is  not  going  on  to  college 
has  a  bit  better  cultural  literacy  level.  Because 
there  is  such  a  broad  spectrum  of  courses,  the 
child  may  be  surprised  to  find  interests  he  didn't 
know  about,  like  drama. 

Teachers  are  convinced  that  student  motivation  and 

academic  responsibility  are  at  all-time  lows.     They  blamed 

this  on  a  variety  of  factors  ranging  from  the  seven-period 

day  to  jobs  and  dysfunctional  families.     An  AP  English 

teacher  worried  that  jobs  have  lessened  achievement. 

The  average  kids  seem,  the  majority  of  them,  their 
main  interest  seems  to  be  their  after  school  job 
and  cars.     The  kids  are  working  25-40  hours  after 
school  to  pay  for  this  car  and  they  are  exhausted 
and  are  sleeping  through  class. 

A  mathematics  teacher  observed  a  polarization  of 

achievement  levels  among  students.  ^    "  " 

In  the  past  five  years,  I  get  less  and  less  middle  . 
of  the  road  grades.     They  are  either  high  or  low. 
I  don't  see  the  averages  I  used  to  get.     I  still 
get  Cs,  but  not  many  Ds  or  Bs.   .    .   .1  think  that 
means  the  high-achiever  is  highly  achieving,  the 
.  low-achiever  is  lowly  achieving,  and  everybody 
else  is  bumbling  along. 

The  science  department  head  has  perceived  that  the  1.5 
GPA,   instead  of  forcing  students  to  earn  higher  grades, 
"sets  a  bottom  line  towards  which  they  can  sink."     She  has 
found  bright  students,  even  gifted  students,  settling  for  C 
averages  and  still  believing  that  they  will  go  to  college. 
She  explained  that  even  low-achieving  students  at  Northern 
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High  consider  themselves  college  material  despite  D  and  C 

averages.     They  plan  to  take  advantage  of  state  laws  that 

guarantee  acceptance  of  all  high  school  graduates  into 

community  colleges,  and  all  community  college  graduates 

into  a  state  university.     The  science  department  head  was 

frustrated  by  lack  of  student  motivation  to  the  point  that 

she  has  questioned  a  long  held  belief.     "I  used  to  believe 

the  more  you  expect,  the  more  you  get,  but  this  year,  I  may 

have  changed  that  opinion." 

A  student  who  had  recently  moved  to  Florida  from  Ohio 

first  agreed  that  achievement  might  have  improved  for 

students  based  on  the  1.5  GPA,  but  then  decided  that 

students  use  it  in  order  to  do  minimal  work.     She  agreed 

with  her  science  teacher  about  students  wanting  to  go  to 

college  without  working  for  high  grades. 

Like  kids  in  my  classes,  they  just  get  their  high 
school  diploma  and  they're  happy.     They  sort  of 
figure  it  out.     I  need  a  D  in  this  class  and  a  C 
in  this  class.     I  was  talking  to  a  kid  in  my 
biology  class  and  he  said  he  just  wants  a  diploma 
and  go  to  junior  college  and  transfer.     I  thought 
it  was  interesting  how  they  figured  it  would  all 
be  so  easy. 

A  common  belief  among  teachers  at  both  schools  is  that 

the  legislative  approach  to  education  has  hurt  student 

achievement.     An  English  teacher  commented, 

The  legislators'  approach  is  wrong,  that  more  is 
better.     I  think  all  that  is  testing  is  how  well  - 
the  student  can  handle  the  class  workload.     If  you 
want  students  to  achieve,  you  must  offer 
incentives,  rewards.     The  typical  teacher  approach 
is  not  to  pour  on  more  work  to  try  to  get  the 
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student  to  achieve.     Teachers  offer  incentives, 
challenges,  courses  that  explore  new  areas. 

A  compensatory  education  teacher  agreed  that  the 

legislators'  approach  does  not  promote  achievement.  "It's 

added  electricity  to  the  cattle  prod  and  forced  a  little 

more  out  of  some  students  and  if  that  was  the  objective, 

then  it  has  achieved  that  .   .   .  but  are  they  better  at  math 

and  communications?    No."  . 

Teachers  proposed  that  increased  high  school 

requirements  have  done  little  to  change  student  study 

habits  and  beliefs  about  the  value  of  education.  Among 

teachers  who  believe  RAISE  has  not  increased  achievement 

was  a  band  director  who  said,  - 

The  concept  that  making  higher  standards  will  make 
kids  make  better  grades,  that  affects  one  percent 
of  the  students,  but  the  vast  majority  are  not 
going  to  listen  more  intently,  or  change  their 
study  habits  because  RAISE  raised  the  standards. 

Like  administrators,  teachers  pointed  to  a  higher 

dropout  rate  and  lower  scores  on  standardized  tests  as 

indicators  of  lower  achievement.     A  teacher  of  gifted 

students  commented, 

I  don't  think  the  people  who  designed  this  [RAISE 
Bill]  had  a  way  to  predict  Florida  would  become 
the  number  one  in  the  nation  for  dropouts.  [Some 
students]  would  rather  drop  out  than  work  for  it. 
The  legislators  take  the  attitude  that  kids  will 
realize  early  on  that  things  are  different  and 
realize  how  important  a  diploma  is  and  will  work 
harder  and  meet  the  challenge,  but  a  lot  say  "no" 
and  drop  out.     That's  why  you  find  a  big  increase 
in  night  school  enrollment. 
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Students  who  agreed  with  their  teachers  that 
achievement  has  not  increased  did  so  because  they  believe 
students  are  overloaded  with  seven  periods  and  are 
frustrated  by  the  grading  scale  to  the  point  that  they  stop 
trying  to  make  high  grades.     They  also  speculated  that  some 
students  lower  their  CPA's  to  the  minimum  required.  Asked 
if  he  believes  students  achieve  more  as  a  result  of  current 
graduation  requirements,  a  sophomore  basketball  player 
responded, 

Kids  don't  pay  too  much  attention  to  these  things. 
We  just  want  to  get  out  of  school.     We  know  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  requirements,   so  we 
just  go  with  the  flow.     People  see  1.5  and  see 
what  they  have  to  make  to  pass.     If  they  get 
below,  they  try  to  get  it  up.     That's  all  they 
shoot  for  is  the  1.5  just  to  get  them  out  of  here. 

Another  basketball  player  had  a  different  reason  to 

question  whether  or  not  the  requirements  increase 

achievement.         . .  .  . .  .-,         't.,  M 

The  requirements  make  [students]  work  harder,  but 
I  don't  know  if  they  learn  as  much.     Classes  rush 
so  much  and  are  so  full  it's  hard  to  learn  as 
much.   .   .   .  They  say  everything  is  so  important, 
but  why  go  through  it  so  fast?     In  Biology,  we  do 
a  chapter  a  day  almost.     It's  hard  to  have  time  to 
study. 

A  senior  from  California  has  found  Florida's  secondary 

education  reform  superficial  and  students  apathetic. 

The  concept  of  requirements  is  nice,  but  I  don't 
think  it'll  be  effective  unless  you  have  a  change 
in  attitudes  toward  education  from  the  public. 
.   .   .We're  not  encouraged  in  schools.  Students 
don't  have  long  range  goals.     There  is  apathy  and 
a  general  desire  to  do  nothing.     It's  the  Pleasure 
Principle,   "I'll  do  what  I  want  and  do  it  now." 
Go  to  the  beach.   ...  In  Florida,   I  would  like  to 
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see  a  change  in  the  mentality  of  the  students,  but 
I  don't  know  how  to  achieve  that.     I'm  not  talking 
about  school  spirit.     I'm  talking  about  a  yearning 
to  know.     It's  a  drudgery  to  go  to  school.  ... 
All  my  friends  in  California  knew  where  they 
wanted  to  go  to  [college] .     Attitudes  of  students 
here,  they  just  want  to  graduate  and  get  out. 
They  don't  have  any  plans  for  anything. 

This  boy  made  only  As  and  Bs  in  California,  but  made  lower 

grades  in  Florida.     He  blamed  the  grading  scale.  "The 

scale  there  was  a  ten-point  scale.     What  were  my  Bs  in 

California  became  Cs  here.   ...  I  don't  put  in  the  effort 

I  used  to  because  it's  harder  here  to  get  an  A."  A 

classmate  from  this  boy's  AP  English  Literature  class  also 

worried  about  students'  attitudes. 

I  work  harder  than  I  did  before  and  I  know  others 
who  do,  but  others  feel  "I'll  just  give  up  because 
it's  too  hard"  so  they  make  lower  grades.  You 
can't  change  attitudes  by  changing  the  grade  scale 
and  requirements.     That's  the  problem  with  all 
this.   .   .   .  The  mindset  has  been  built  from  the 
first  day  in  kindergarten.  :  s 

This  student  was  the  only  one  interviewed  who  planned  to 

major  in  education  in  college.     She  believes  increased 

graduation  requirements  have  placed  the  burden  of  reform  on 

students.     She  maintained  that  reform  should  focus  on  , 

improving  the  quality  of  instruction  and  curriculum. 

Some  classes  use  outdated  materials.     Now  we  have 
new  science  labs  and  what  we  need  are  teachers  who 
care  more.    .    .   .  Good  teachers  stay  after  school, 
make  themselves  available.     A  good  teacher  is 
willing  to  learn  from  students.    ...  A  bad 
teacher  will  get  up  there  and  half-heartedly 
present  it  and  if  you  don't  get  it,   it's  your 
fault  and  they  are  not  available. 
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Students  who  believe  RAISE  has  increased  achievement 

do  so  because  they  are  convinced  that  the  1.5  minimum  GPA, 

the  more  challenging  grading  system,  and  the  expanded 

number  of  credits  have  forced  students  to  work  harder. 

These  students  believe  that  working  harder  is  equivalent  to 

higher  achievement.     A  sophomore  described  how  the  1.5 

minimum  GPA  affected  a  classmate.  ' 

People  know  they  need  1.5  to  graduate.  One 
[student],  for  instance,  he  knows  he  has  to  do 
this,  but  he'll  still  sleep  in  class.     He  has  the 
attitude,   "I  already  failed  so  why  try?     I'll  make 
it  up  in  summer  school  and  just  get  that  1.5  and 
pass . "     Some  aren ' t  concerned  about  grades .  They 
think  school  is  just  a  place  they  have  to  go  to. 
...  If  you  didn't  have  that  GPA  to  make,  I  think 
.some  people  wouldn't  try  nearly  as  hard  or  come 
[to  school]  nearly  as  much. 

Other  students  have  mixed  feelings  about  achievement, 

because  they  feel  RAISE  has  helped  only  select  groups  of 

students.     A  senior  with  aspirations  to  be  an  actress 

commented,  "It's  hard  to  say  if  the  laws  make  us  achieve. 

I'm  sure  it  makes  average  people  smarter  and  those  who 

aren't,  quit  or  have  dropped  out."    A  senior  who  expected 

to  graduate  with  barely  a  1.5  GPA  believes. 

The  average-level  students  are  trying  harder.  The 
A  students  are  the  same,  still  making  As.  The 
ones  who  make  Fs  and  Ds  care  even  less  because 
they  say,   "I  couldn't  get  it  before  so  I  really 
won't  get  it  now  that  it's  higher." 

She  recommended  that  teachers  help  low-achieving  students 

more,  not  by  putting  them  in  dropout  prevention  classes, 

but  by  sitting  down  with  them  and  helping  on  a  one-to-one 

basis. 
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Concerns  about  Student  Well-Beinq 
Teachers  are  concerned  about  their  students'  well- 
being  (Hall  &  Hord,  1984;  Darling-Hammond,  1985);  however, 
teachers  in  this  study  believed  that  specific  RAISE 
provisions  are  detrimental  to  student  well-being.  They 
maintain  that  student  stress  levels  are  up,  students  are 
tired  in  class,  and  graduation  rates  have  declined. 
Stress  and  Tiredness    .•    ,  .  . 

Teachers  and  students  expressed  concern  that  students 
now  are  more  stressful  and  tired  in  class  than  before  the 
implementation  of  RAISE  legislation.     They  blamed  the 
stress  and  tiredness  on  the  seven-period  day  and  the  25  or 
26  credits  required  in  the  two  schools  studied.     The  seven- 
period  day  was  the  least  popular  result  of  the  RAISE  Bill, 
primarily  because  of  its  effect  on  students'  energy  levels. 
High-achieving  students  in  the  study  found  themselves  torn 
between  wanting  seven  periods  in  order  to  take  desired 
electives  and  be  better  prepared  to  compete  for  college 
entrance,  and  acknowledging  that  seven  courses  limit  their 
abilities  to  dedicate  adequate  time  to  all  of  them.  Low- 
achieving  students  were  more  concerned  about  failing 
courses,  getting  behind  in  credits,  and  having  to  make  up 
credits  during  summer  and  night  school. 

Teachers  observe  that,  during  seventh  period,  they  are 
less  able  to  interest  students  in  the  course  content.  They 
notice  a  trend  for  grades  to  be  lower  during  seventh  period 
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classes  when  compared  to  others.     A  mathematics  department 

head  commented,  "Being  department  head,  I  don't  have 

seventh,  but  I've  heard  [students]  are  obnoxious,  just  want 

to  drink  Coke,  go  to  the  bathroom,  stand  at  the  door  early, 

leave  early."    A  teacher  of  senior  English  honors  classes, 

although  discussing  student  achievement,  brought  up  the 

issue  of  stress. 

I  think  it  goes  back  to  the  rich  get  richer  and 
the  poor  get  poorer.     The  academic  students  get 
better,  although  some  get  frustrated  and  have  more 
psychological  problems  because  of  stress.     I  know 
of  several  students  who  have  problems  coping  with 
so  many  classes.     They  are  overachievers  and  want 
to  do  well  and  can't  get  it  all  done  and  if  they 
can't  do  it  all,  they  decide  to  do  nothing.  Some 
of  our  brightest  students  have  gotten  discouraged 
and  dropped  out  of  school.     Another  thing  is  if 
these  honors  students  who  previously  participated 
in  activities  and  developed  leadership  skills 
aren't  able  to  do  that.    ...  I  imagine  we  have 
many  who  would  participate  in  sports,  clubs, 
organizations,  but  they  don't. 

Students  agreed,  and  some  speculated  that  their  own 

productivity  might  rise  if  they  did  not  have  to  spread 

limited  time  and  energy  over  so  many  classes.     Students  who 

oppose  seven  periods  do  so  because  they  believe  they 

achieve  less  when  they  must  spread  their  efforts  over  seven 

periods  a  day.     They  find  the  day  very  long  and  tiresome. 

A  Northern  High  senior,  dual-enrolled  at  a  community 

college,  said. 

If  there  is  some  study,  they  would  see  the  seventh 
period  class  gets  half  the  attention  as  the  first 
period.     When  you  have  to  be  here  at  7:00,  you 
have  to  get  up  at  6:00.     You  study  at  night  and 
half  the  students  here  have  part-time  jobs  and  may 
not  get  home  until  11:00.   .   .   .  If  we  had  a 
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shorter  day,  maybe  six  periods,  they  would  have  to 
change  the  credits,  but  I  think  they  would  see,  in 
the  long  run,  more  productivity  from  students. 

A  complicating  factor  is  that  the  majority  of  high 

school  students  work  part-time.     This  reduces  the  amount  of 

time  they  have  to  do  homework  and  rest.     Although  students 

denied  their  jobs  interfered  with  their  schooling,  Northern 

High  teachers  are  convinced  that  jobs  have  become  the 

priority  for  many  students  who  want  to  own  cars  as  soon  as 

they  turn  16.     They  believe  this  preoccupation  with  jobs 

and  cars  has  had  a  serious  detrimental  impact  on  their 

schooling.     The  superintendent  of  public  schools  commented 

that  the  seven-period  day  was  designed  for  students  who 

have  no  major  responsibilities  detracting  from  their 

schooling.     She  believed  it  did  not  consider  the  fact  that 

many  high  school  students  work  and  that  few  will  quit  jobs 

in  order  to  dedicate  more  time  to  school  work.     A  social 

studies  teacher  elaborated  on  this  theme. 

RAISE  Bill  didn't  take  into  consideration  these 
kids  work  at  McDonald's  and  want  a  car  and  clothes 
and  when  we  put  those  extra  classes  on  them,  they 
weren't  willing  to  give  up  the  cars  and  clothes. 
It  is  hard  to  say,   "Here's  two  hours  of  homework 
and  do  it  when  you  get  off  your  job  at  11:00  pm." 

The  intense  concern  that  teachers  feel  about  the 

consequences  of  seven  periods  for  their  students  has  lead 

to  changes  in  instructional  practices  at  both  schools.  A 

science  teacher  explained  how  he  coped  with  the  paradox  of 

students  having  a  longer  school  day  and  not  having  more 

time  to  do  homework. 
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I  assigned  homework  and  the  question  came  up, 
these  kids  now  have  seven  classes  and  seven 
homework  [assignments]  and  still  try  to  get  sleep 
at  night.     I  became  really  concerned.     All  of  the 
sudden  these  kids  are  in  such  a  situation.   ...  I 
cut  my  assignments  down  real  short,  maybe  five 
minutes  a  night. 

Other  teachers  also  said  they  reduced  homework  loads  or 

gave  students  time  in  class  to  do  homework.     According  to 

an  English  teacher,  these  practices  are  a  result  of  trying 

to  help  students  meet  RAISE  requirements. 

I  felt  too  much  was  being  done  to  punish  students 
and  not  enough  to  help  them.     We  have  a  lot  of 
kids  very  discouraged  about  school.     That  isn't 
our  place.     Like  physicians,  the  rule  should  be 
"do  no  harm"  and  I  think  we  are  harming  them  when 
we  raise  standards  to  where  they  are  driven  out  of 
school. 

Dropouts  '  ,  '  ' , 

Dropout  prevention  programs  have  been  implemented  at 
both  schools  for  students  who  have  CPA's  below  1.5  or  who 
are  behind  in  credits .     The  only  Northern  High 
administrator  interviewed  who  believed  that  RAISE  has  not 
increased  the  dropout  rate  speculated  that  dropout 
prevention  programs  were  implemented  in  order  to  keep  the 
dropout  rate  from  increasing.     "The  dropout  prevention 
programs  came  about  not  because  of  dropouts  but  because 
some  kids  could  have  been  adversely  affected  by  RAISE. 
Those  students  may  not  benefit  from  the  increased  credits.' 

At  Northern  High,  the  program  is  a  somewhat  isolated 
unit  within  the  school,  and  the  students  and  teachers 
involved  recognize  themselves  as  "dropout  prevention" 
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participants,  although  students  resent  the  label.  These 
students  must  not  have  discipline  problems  and  must  show  a 
real  desire  to  earn  a  high  school  diploma  by  attending 
class  regularly  and  doing  assigned  work.     Students  who  take 
dropout  prevention  classes  are  never  assigned  homework  or 
books,  but  must  do  all  work  in  class.     They  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  up  credits  by  taking  some  classes  such 
as  Fundamental  Math  I  and  II  simultaneously.     At  Southern 
High,  the  program  is  integrated  into  the  regular  school 
program  and  is  multidimensional.     It  incorporates  peer 
counseling,  tutoring,  and  community  support.  Increased 
high  school  graduation  requirements  and  Florida's  abysmally 
low  rate  of  graduation  were  the  main  factors  stimulating 
the  creation  of  dropout  prevention  programs  at  these 

schools.  .'^  ■-    ■  ^     r'"  i  ■      ■     S    /"*'■    V  ■'• 

Asking  teachers  about  student  achievement  often  lead 
directly  to  the  issue  of  Florida's  high  dropout  rate.  An 
American  Government  teacher  brought  it  up.     "I  don't  notice 
any  difference  [in  achievement].     The  only  thing  that  has 
happened  is  more  people  become  discouraged  sooner  so  they 
drop  out  earlier."    Many  respondents  have  found  increased 
achievement  and  dropout  rates  to  be  the  two  sides  of  the 
educational  coin,  with  one  being  a  desirable  objective  and 
the  other  being  an  undesirable,  but  more  common, 
consequence. 
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When  asked  if  there  is  any  relationship  between  the 

RAISE  Bill  and  Florida's  dropout  rate,   60  (69%)   of  87 

teachers  who  discussed  the  issue  believe  that  RAISE 

increased  the  dropout  rate.     They  faulted  the  emphasis  on 

academic  over  vocational  courses,  the  high  number  of 

required  credits  and  the  related  seven-period  day,  and  the 

1.5  minimum  GPA.     Although  social  studies,  English, 

performing  arts,  and  science  teachers  were  evenly  divided 

on  the  issue,  those  who  worked  with  vocational,  special 

education,  and  compensatory  education  students  all  agreed 

RAISE  has  raised  the  dropout  rate.     A  social  studies 

teacher  faulted  the  emphasis  on  academic  courses  at  the 

expense  of  vocational  courses.    .  ^  ' 

Low  and  below  average  students  were  producing 
under  the  old  system.     There  were  lots  of 
opportunities  for  remediation,  lots  of  vocational 
classes.     Now  the  stress  is  back.     The  dropout 
potential  is  greater  and  not  just  from  school,  but 
from  producing.     Some  drop  not  to  go  to  work. 
They  don't  have  basic  skills  in  reading  or  writing 
and  now  not  even  vocational  skills. 

Other  teachers  worried  about  the  required  number  of 
credits  and  specific  courses.     A  special  education  teacher 
has  found  her  students  dropping  out  because  of  physical 
education  and  performing  arts  courses.     "Often  they  are  so 
self-conscious  of  the  fact  they  have  a  learning  disability 
and  it  affects  them  rhetorically." 

A  physical  education  teacher  blamed  the  high  number  of 
credits.     "They  are  not  happy  with  school  anyway  and  you 
make  it  longer  and  tougher."    An  accounting  teacher 
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believes  that  with  the  longer  school  day,  students  find  it 

harder  to  maintain  after-school  jobs.     "Some  decide  the  job 

is  more  important  and  they  leave  school." 

Another  special  education  teacher  has  found  her 

students  dropping  out  because  of  the  1.5  GPA.     "We  have 

some  who  are  not  going  to  graduate  who  would  have  with  1.0. 

I'm  sure  that  is  true  with  mainstream  classes  as  well." 

Although  she  has  always  lost  students,  their  reasons  used 

to  be  primarily  of  a  personal  nature  or  because  of 

emotional  problems.  '  ^-  • 

The  problems  I've  seen  more  recently  are  academic- 
related.     They  can't  hack  the  grades,  feel 
frustrated  because  they  fail.     They  talk  about 
being  20  or  21  before  they  get  all  the  credits. 
They  find  there  are  easier  ways  out,  night  school, 
community  college. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  science  teacher  in  the 

dropout  prevention  program  at  Northern  High  is 

for  the  student  and  what  the  pressure,  the  load 
[have  done].     Are  we  blinding  ourselves  to  the 
pressure  on  the  kids?    The  average  kid  now  says  "I 
can't  compete"  so  he  looks  toward  other  answers, 
whether  it's  getting  a  job  now  and  work  into  a  . 
position  because  he  can't  cut  it  at  school. 

Teachers  who  believe  there  is  no  relationship  between 

RAISE  and  dropouts  are  convinced  that  these  students  would 

have  dropped  out  anyway  because  of  personal  problems 

unrelated  to  education  or  because  they  are  lazy  and  lack 

self-discipline.    An  English  teacher  of  regular  and  honors 

students  said. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  go  into  dropping  out 
of  school.     Frustration  is  one  that  might  come 
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from  the  RAISE  Bill,  but  motivation,  family 
support  or  lack  of  it,  substance  abuse,  those  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  RAISE  Bill. 

A  history  teacher  blamed  students.     "They  are  not  willing 

to  do  the  extra  work.     We  have  created  a  society  of  couch 

potatoes  and  loafers."    A  drama  teacher  believes  students 

who  drop  out  would  have  anyway.     "We're  a  product  of  our 

environment.     People  who  come  out  of  an  environment  where 

education  is  important  will  achieve."    An  art  teacher 

pointed  out  that  students  do  not  have  to  take  difficult 

courses.     "They  don't  have  to  take  Calculus.     We  have 

Consumer  Math  and  they  still  fail  that."     Finally,  a 

football  coach  who  was  uncertain  whether  or  not  RAISE  has 

increased  the  dropout  rate  commented. 

If  it  is  increasing  the  overall  performance  and 
improving  the  learning  atmosphere  of  the  school, 
then  it  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay.     If  we  are 
eliminating  unmotivated  students  and  increasing 
total  performance,   it's  a  step  in  the  right 
■  direction. 

Students  did  not  all  agree  with  their  teachers  and 
tended  to  put  the  responsibility  for  dropping  out  more  on 
themselves  than  on  RAISE.     Those  who  perceived  no 
connection  between  RAISE  and  dropout  rates  maintained  that 
students  drop  out  because  they  are  lazy,  do  not  like 
school,  or  do  not  take  school  seriously.     Some  students 
observed  that  those  who  have  jobs  often  develop  the  belief 
that  they  no  longer  need  education  because  they  are  already 
employed.     A  girl  knows  students  who  have  dropped  out. 


They  go  to  night  school  now  or  high  school 
•       completion.     They  didn't  like  the  rules,  wanted  to 
come  and  go  as  they  wanted.     I  know  a  couple  who 
felt  too  old  because  they  failed  before.     If  they 
can't  graduate  with  their  class,  they  don't  want 
the  humiliation  of  staying  behind. 

The  tendency  among  students  is  to  say  they  are  not 
dropping  out,  but  planning  to  go  to  the  local  adult 
education  center  to  make  up  credits  or  to  get  a  GED.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  calculate  how 
many  students  drop  out  as,  according  to  Florida  law,  those 
who  transfer  to  adult  education  centers  are  not  considered 
dropouts  (Florida  School  Laws.  1987,  p.  6).     However,  they 
may  later  drop  out  of  adult  education. 

About  the  middle  of  each  Spring  semester,  there  is  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  students  who  transfer 
from  these  two  high  schools  to  adult  education  programs. 
This  increase  comes  as  students  near  the  end  of  the  school 
year  and  realize  they  are  failing  courses.     If  they  drop 
out,  no  grade  is  issued  for  the  course  and  they  avoid 
getting  a  failing  grade.     At  Southern  High,  only  two 
students  transferred  to  the  local  adult  education  center 
between  November  15,  1988,  and  January  31,  1989.  However, 
this  number  jumped  to  20  in  February  alone,   followed  by  13 
more  in  March.     Altogether,  72  Southern  High  students  left 
the  school  and  had  their  records  requested  by  the  local 
adult  education  center  during  the  one  year  period 
proceeding  November,   1989.     Of  these,  nine  returned  to  the 
high  school  for  the  1989-90  school  year,  but  report  cards 
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for  the  first  quarter  showed  eight  of  the  nine  were  failing 
all  or  most  of  their  courses.     Approximately  800  high 
school  students  from  the  school  district  were  enrolled  full 
or  part-time  at  the  adult  education  center.     One  hundred- 
eighty  graduated  in  1989  with  GED's  or  high  school 
diplomas. 

A  Northern  High  senior  worried  about  students  who  drop 

out  because  of  the  high  number  of  required  credits.  She 

believes  more  students  would  stay  in  school  if  they  had  to 

take  only  22  credits.      '  ' 

I  know  people  who  say  "Oh,  no,  three  more  credits.  ., 
That's  another  year."     I  had  a  friend  who  quit  one 
month  before  graduation  because  he  thought  he  only 
needed  23  credits,  but  they  changed  it  so  he  just 
dropped  out  because  he  didn't  want  another  PE 
class  or  Driver's  Ed  that  wasn't  necessary. 

The  same  student's  best  friend  dropped  out  as  a  junior. 

"She  was  so  sick  and  tired  of  the  long  drawn-out  days, 

sitting  around  in  class,  saying  the  pledge,  talking  to  the 

teacher;  that  got  in  the  way  of  getting  a  diploma."  The 

friend  enrolled  in  a  high  school  completion  program  at  a 

nearby  community  college  and  expected  to  graduate  on 

schedule. 

One  senior  commented  that  the  way  graduation 

requirements  were  imposed  on  students  was  a  mistake. 

A  lot  who  call  it  quits  aren't  necessarily 
inclined  to  do  so  initially.     Those  are  the  guys 
on  the  fence  and  don't  know  which  way  to  turn  and 
then  something  pushes  them  to  one  side.  The 
requirements  are  just  something  you  have  to  live 
up  to.     How  you  get  there  is  what  is  important. 
The  big  thing  about  that  is  the  attitudes  of  the 
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school  system  have  got  to  change.     It's  a 
difficult  thing  to  do.     You  can't  just  impose  an 
attitude  on  a  group  of  people.     It's  got  to  be 
gradual,  positive,  and  start  from  the  top.  That 
in  itself  may  be  a  more  valid  reason  for  the 
number  of  dropouts  than  simply  the  requirements. 
It's  not  the  requirements'  fault;  it's  the  way 
they  are  approached  and  imposed. 

A  girl  was  concerned  about  rumors  at  Northern  High  that 

the  minimum  GPA  for  graduation  may  be  raised. 

For  an  average  student  like  me  who  doesn't  usually 
get  more  than  a  2.0,   1.5  is  all  right.     If  they  ;  ' 

raise  it  even  higher,   like  to  2.0,  people  who  can 
only  do  1.5  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  it  isn't 
fair  to  them.     Sooner  or  later  they're  going  to 
quit. 

This  girl  spoke  from  experience.     She  almost  quit  two  years 

ago  as  a  sophomore.     She  blamed  pressure  from  teachers  and 

parents.     "Parents  make  you  get  all  straight  As  and  you 

aren't  the  type  of  person  who  can  do  it." 

A  senior  disagreed  that  students  drop  out  because  of 

requirements.  ^-  '  -  •>    '  .  *       -  »      -  ■  =*• 

It's  a  cop-out.   .   .   .  People  drop  out  because  they 
don't  like  authority,  to  come  to  school  every  day, 
have  to  sit  there  and  work  and  listen.     They  think 
they  can  go  and  be  a  cashier  at  Winn  Dixie  the 
rest  of  their  lives.     Maybe  they  don't  make  good 
grades  because  they  don't  try. 

Another  student  blamed  society  for  dropouts.  "It's 
because  of  America  today  and  how  we  are  heading,  no  morals. 
It's  'do  whatever  you  want  to'  being  taught  by  TV. 
Studying  and  pushing  yourself  doesn't  feel  good  and  staying 
up  late,  you  lose  your  sleep." 

A  district  supervisor  believes  the  answer  to  the 
dropout  problem  necessitates  structural  change  in  the  way 
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academic  and  vocational  programs  are  organized.  He 
recommended  implementing  a  system  such  as  that  used  in 
European  countries,   in  which  students  either  go  on  to  the 
university  or  specialize  in  a  technical  field.     "The  band- 
aide  of  the  dropout  prevention  program  dropped  in  to  stem 
the  tide  is  not  the  long-term  answer." 
Differential  Student  Impact 

Participants  in  this  study  recognized  that  the  impact 
of  RAISE  legislation  has  not  been  equitable  for  all  types 
of  students.     When  asked  if  any  types  of  students  have  been 
affected  differently  than  others,  27  teachers  and 
administrators  volunteered  opinions  that  low-achievers  have 
been  hurt  by  RAISE.     Twenty-eight  believed  that  at-risk 
students  have  suffered.     Ten  mentioned  that  vocational 
students  have  been  negatively  affected  (Table  6-2).  This 
compared  with  only  one  person  who  believed  that  low- 
achievers  have  benefitted  and  no  one  who  believed  that 
vocational  or  at-risk  students  have  been  positively 
affected.  ^  ,      j>  v-  "l  ,     ■  " 

Although  educators  agreed  about  low-achievers  and  at- 
risk  students,  they  disagreed  about  RAISE'S  consequences 
for  high-achievers.     Fifteen  teachers  and  two 
administrators  were  concerned  about  negative  impacts  on 
high-achieving  students.     Ten  teachers  and  five 
administrators  believe  these  students  have  benefitted. 
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Table  6-2 

RAISE'S  Impact  on  Different  Types  of  Students  According  to 
Teachers  and  Administrators 


Type  of  Students    #  of  Respondents  Mentioning  Type  of  Impact 

Negative  Neutral  Positive 

Teacher  Admin.  Teacher  Admin.  Teacher  Admin. 


Low-achievers 

20 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Average-achievers 

4 

2  . 

2 

1 

4 

3 

High-achievers 

15 

2 

5 

1 

10 

5 

Employed 

.  .3 
44 

0  . 

/O 

0 

0 

0 

At-risk 

-V  -,2 

0 

0 

0 

Vocational 

7 

-'3 

0 

0 

0 

All  students       '  • 

0. 

'  3  i 

■  0-  ■■- 

0 

0 

Others 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Those  who  perceived  a  negative  impact  on  low-achieving, 
employed,  at-risk,  or  vocational  students,  blamed  high 
levels  of  frustration  on  the  increased  graduation 
requirements,  little  time  available  to  do  homework,  and 
fewer  opportunities  to  take  vocational  classes.  They 
maintained  that  the  ultimate  result  is  that  these  types  of 
students  drop  out. 

Those  who  perceived  a  negative  impact  on  average  and 
high-achieving  students  related  it  more  to  increased  stress 
and  tiredness.     Although  these  students  are  less  prone  to 
drop  out,  some  of  them  transfer  to  adult  education  centers 
or  high  school  completion  programs.     It  should  be  noted 
that  more  teachers  believe  RAISE  has  hurt  high-achievers 
than  helped  them;  whereas  more  administrators  believe  there 
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is  a  positive  impact  on  these  students  than  a  negative  one. 

This  may  be  because  of  the  fact  that  teachers  interact  on  a 

more  intense  day-to-day  basis  with  students. 

Administrators  may  observe  a  wider  variety  of  advanced 

courses  and  assume  the  impact  is  only  positive.  Teachers 

are  more  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  pressures  these 

students  confront  as  they  take  these  courses.  ' 

A  guidance  counselor  believed  that  the  students  who 

suffer  are  the  "really  good  kids.     There  aren't  enough 

hours  in  the  day  for  good  kids.     They  take  a  fourth  year  of 

math  and  extra  foreign  language  and  then  they  want  to  go  to 

summer  school  to  take  more."    Another  counselor  agreed. 

For  my  advanced  students ,   it  makes  them  take  seven 
classes.     It's  an  enormous  amount  of  homework.     We  " 
are  now  telling  students  five  academics  and  two 
for  fun,  but  the  students  are  so  competitive  that 
they  sometimes  take  too  many  academic  courses. 
.   .    .  There  was  a  lot  of  burnout  at  first. 
.    Depression,   low  self-esteem,  some  of  them  almost 
quit  at  first.     We  saw  a  lot  of  health  problems, 
stomachaches,  headaches.   .   .   .  It's  gotten  easier. 
We're  doing  a  better  job  in  the  education  system 
saying,  "Don't  overload." 

The  vice-principal  believes  the  RAISE  Bill  put 
continuity  and  standards  into  the  curriculum  for  college- 
bound  students,  but  "leaves  in  the  dust  those  who  just  want 
a  [high  school]  diploma."    The  former  principal  of  Northern 
High  who  now  directs  adult  education  for  the  county, 
stated. 

The  most  dramatic  impact  is  on  vocational.     A  lot 
of  those  kids  were  not  academically-oriented,  and 
_  to  put  the  extra  academics  on  them  which  cut  into 
the  vocational  courses  has  helped  to  increase  the 
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dropout  rate  and  all  but  annihilated  the  trades 
and  industrial  programs. 

A  physical  education  teacher  was  concerned  that 
average  students  are  being  hurt.     "There  is  all  this 
attention,  programs  for  problem  and  gifted  children  and 
nothing  for  the  little  common  boy  and  girl  in  the  middle." 
A  history  teacher  recognized  that  a  seven-period  day  .j> 
provides  opportunities  to  take  more  courses,  but  worried 
that  this  hurts  "intro  level"  or  low-achieving  students. 
"Their  attention  span,  their  productivity,   isn't  long. 
.   .   .  You  have  to  consider  the  type  student  and  their 
emotional,  physical,  and  mental  backgrounds.     For  the 
average  and  above  average,  they  have  coped  fairly  well." 

A  compensatory  education  teacher  said. 

You've  got  three  groups  of  students,   low,  middle, 
and  top.     RAISE  hasn't  done  a  thing  to  the  top  and 
little  to  the  middle.     What  it's  done  is  impacted 
the  low  group.     And  I  seriously  doubt  the  top  and 
middle  are  any  more  literate  now  than  before. 

An  English  teacher  disagreed.     "I'm  sure  it  has  increased 
achievement  with  some  average  and  above  kids.   .   .   .  Upper- 
level  kids  are  going  to  cruise  right  on  through  some  of 
this  stuff."     However,  this  teacher  also  believed  below 
average  students  are  negatively  affected.     "Some  look  at  it 
as  just  some  more  obstacles  someone  put  in  their  way." 

Those  who  stated  that  average  and  high-achieving 
students  have  been  positively  affected  believed  students 
now  obtain  a  more  well-rounded  education  than  prior  to 
RAISE  implementation.     The  number  and  quality  of  Advanced 
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Placement  and  other  challenging  courses  have  increased  and 
this  has  benefitted  college-bound  students. 

Three  teachers  believed  that  no  particular  types  of 
students  are  differentially  affected.     As  a  home  economics 
teacher  commented,  "Students  have  never  known  any 
difference  because  they've  been  here.     It's  never  occurred 
to  them  to  question  it.     It's  not  in  their  scope  of  'it 
used  to  be  like  this.'  I  don't  think  it  makes  a  big 
difference. " 

Blame  for  Negative  Consequences 
Despite  having  no  input  into  the  formulation  of  RAISE 
legislation,  teachers  are  concerned  that  they,  and  not 
legislators,  will  be  blamed  if  there  are  negative 
consequences.     Educators  also  have  been  blamed  when 
students  have  not  succeeded  academically  (Boston  Women's 
Teachers'  Group,   1983;  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education,   1983) .     Educators  have  been  blamed  for 
inadequacies  in  Florida  education  (Pendleton,  1982)  and 
believe  that  if  student  achievement  does  not  increase  and 
the  dropout  rate  does,  they  will  be  blamed  again. 
Legislators  assumed  that  allowing  school  districts  to  make 
superficial  provisions  to  assist  at-risk  students  meet  new 
graduation  requirements  would  keep  students  from  dropping 
out  of  school,  but  administrators  and  teachers  consider  the 
assumption  erroneous  and  provisions  inadequate. 
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Modifying  the  mandated  grading  scale  is  an  example  of 

how  teachers'  concerns  about  blame  affected  school-based 

practices.     Teachers  at  both  schools  who  disapproved  of  the 

statewide  grading  system  surreptitiously  ignored  or 

modified  it.     As  an  assistant  principal  observed, 

It's  all  relative.     If  75%  of  my  students  don't 
graduate  from  high  school  and  that  makes  me  look 
ineffective,  I'll  change  my  grading  scale.  We'll 
have  the  same  number  of  people  flunking  and  making 
As  even  after  new  guidelines. 

Some  teachers  merely  adjust  grades  so  that  student  work 

that  might  have  earned  an  A  with  less  than  94%  accuracy 

prior  to  RAISE  is  now  assigned  94%.     Other  teachers  have 

developed  elaborate  grading  systems  in  which  they  assign 

extra  points  for  attendance,  attitude,  class  participation, 

and  helpfulness.     Teachers  drop  certain  test  or  assignment 

grades  when  they  believe  students  deserve  higher  final 

grades  than  they  are  making  under  the  new  grading  system. 

"Deprof essionalization"  of  Teaching 

Much  of  the  standards-raising  and  accountability 

legislation  resulting  from  the  educational  excellence 

movement  is  designed  to  control  what  and  how  teachers  teach 

(Darling-Hammond,   1985,   1988;  Darling-Hammond  &  Wise, 

1985) .     As  a  result,  teachers  feel  disempowered  and 

increasingly  dissatisfied  with  their  work.  RAISE 

legislation  has  contributed  to  the  "deprof essionalization" 

of  Florida  teachers. 
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Not  only  did  teachers  in  this  study  feel 

deprof essionalized  by  the  content  and  top-down  form  of 

implementation  of  the  RAISE  legislation,  but  because  of  the 

seven-period  day  they  must  participate  in  more  non-teaching 

activities.     Teachers  at  the  schools  in  this  study  now 

teach  five  50-minute  periods  and  have  a  planning  and  a  duty 

period.     This  duty  period  did  not  exist  prior  to  RAISE.  At 

Northern  High,  student  assistants  used  to  work  in  the 

school's  offices  and  run  errands.     Teachers  now  do  these 

tasks.     At  Southern  High,  teachers  now  spend  the  first  20 

minutes  of  one  period  as  hall  monitors.  Nonclassroom 

contact  time  between  teachers  and  students  has  been  reduced 

as  teachers  no  longer  have  sufficient  time  scheduled  before 

and  after  school  to  meet  with  and  assist  students.  The 

director  of  guidance  made  this  point.  \ 

Before  you  had  the  seven-period  day,  you  had  time 
for  teachers  to  do  things  with  students  at  the  end 
or  beginning  of  the  day,  to  tutor  students,  meet 
with  parents.     Now,  the  teachers'  professional 
obligation  is  over  and  they  stay  on  their  own  time 
if  they  want  to  tutor,  meet  with  clubs,  parent 
meetings,  faculty  meetings.     The  student  day  was 
increased,  but  the  teacher  day  was  not. 

Ironically,  students  take  more  classes  than  prior  to  RAISE, 

and  teachers  actually  instruct  less  time  and  have  less 

contact  with  students. 

Although  slightly  more  teachers  in  this  study 

supported  minimum  student  performance  standards  than 

opposed  them,  those  who  opposed  them  believe  they 

deprofessionalize  teachers  by  forcing  them  to  be 
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accountable  to  administrators  for  covering  material  they 
would  cover  even  without  the  RAISE  requirement.  Northern 
High  teachers  turn  lesson  plans  in  each  Friday  to  a 
designated  school  administrator  who  checks  to  see  that  the 
appropriate  student  performance  standards  have  been 
included.     Each  standard  is  represented  by  a  number  that 
must  be  written  in  the  lesson  plans.     Northern  High 
teachers  accused  teachers  in  other  schools  of  teaching  only 
the  minimum  standards,  therefore  permitting  the  minimum 
standards  to  become  the  maximum  standards.     This  was  not  a 
problem  at  Northern  High,  where  teachers  readily  added 
standards  to  the  minimums;  nor  was  it  a  problem  at  Southern 
High,  where  few  teachers  actually  used  the  performance 
standards. 

Southern  High  teachers  were  not  accountable  for 
minimum  performance  standards.     A  few  used  them  because 
they  found  them  useful,  but  others  did  not  know  what  they 
were.     Ninth  and  tenth  grade  English  and  mathematics 
teachers  used  them  because  they  worried  that  their  students 
would  not  pass  the  SSAT  II  unless  they  covered  the 
performance  standards  involving  the  skills  and  competencies 
measured  by  the  test. 

Summary 

RAISE-related  school-based  practices  are  the  result  of 
a  series  of  tensions  that  complicated  efforts  to  translate 
mandated  policy  into  intended  practices.     Among  those 
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tensions  are  the  fact  that  administrators  and  teachers  were 
expected  to  suddenly  implement  policies  that  they  were  not 
permitted  to  help  formulate.     This  increased  initial 
concerns  about  and  resistance  to  the  legislation.     A  second 
tension  involves  the  nature  of  the  RAISE  legislation 
itself.     Teachers  and  administrators  consider  it  not  to  be 
genuine  reform  so  much  as  an  intensification  of  existing 
educational  structures  that  have  already  proven  inviable. 
Another  tension  comes  from  the  expectation  that  teachers 
educate  masses  of  students  while  meeting  their  individual 
needs.     This  leads  to  the  next  tension,  that  is,  that 
students  must  meet  the  same  graduation  requirements  despite 
not  having  the  same  opportunities  prior  to  high  school  to 
gain  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  meet  those 
requirements.     Two  more  tensions  involve  a  decrease  in 
teachers'  professional  rewards  and  an  increase  in  concerns 
about  student  well-being.     A  seventh  tension  involves 
teachers'  concerns  that  if  students'  are  negatively 
affected  by  RAISE  in  terms  of  achievement  or  dropout  rates, 
they,  not  legislators,  will  be  blamed  by  the  public. 
Finally,  a  tension  resulting  from  the  RAISE  bill  is  that 
teachers  are  expected  to  become  increasingly  professional 
at  the  same  time  legislation  "deprof essionalizes"  them  by 
controlling  what  and  how  they  teach.     All  of  these  tensions 
hindered  the  abilities  of  educators  to  implement  mandated 
policies  in  the  manner  intended  by  state  legislators. 


CHAPTER  7 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Summary  of  the  Problem 
Research  on  educational  change  and  innovation 
implementation  has  found  that  change  seldom  takes  place  as 
policy  makers  intended.     There  are  a  number  of  factors  that 
increase  or  decrease  the  appropriateness  of  change  and  the 
commitment  of  educators  to  support  or  resist  that  change. 
In  addition,  regardless  of  the  form  of  change  or  types  of 
implementation  strategies  used,  tensions  exist  in  public 
education  as  it  is  currently  structured.     These  tensions 

may  inhibit  the  ability  of  educators  to  comply  with 

■  ■ 

changes ,  even  those  they  support .  ,       ;    ,  , 

Media  accounts  since  RAISE  was  passed  in  1983  have 
recorded  educators'  concerns  that  new  practices  resulting 
from  the  legislation  would  have  negative  consequences  for 
teachers  and  students.     Despite  evidence  of  such  early 
dissatisfaction,   few  studies  have  been  done  to  discover 
what  happened  in  Florida  high  schools  once  RAISE  was 
implemented.     There  have  been  no  in-depth  studies  of 
school-based  practices  from  the  perspective  of  the 
educators  expected  to  implement  RAISE  provisions. 
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The  purpose  of  this  qualitative  investigation  was  to 
determine  and  describe  school-based  practices  resulting 
from  the  implementation  of  RAISE  legislation,  and  to 
explain  such  practices  according  to  what  researchers  have 
told  us  about  how  and  why  educational  innovations  are 
implemented,  accommodated,  or  resisted.     The  guiding 
questions  for  the  study  were: 

1.  What  impact  has  the  RAISE  Bill  had  on  every-day 
practices  in  two  Florida  high  schools?  » 

2.  Which  RAISE  Bill  provisions  are  supported  by  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  what  reasons  do  they  give  for 
their  support?    >         i- ,.■  .  ■ 

3.  Which  RAISE  Bill  provisions  are  opposed  by  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  what  reasons  do  they  give  for 
their  opposition?      ,        ♦        ,    •  <* 

4.  Are  there  tensions  in  Florida  public  high  school 
education  that  make  it  difficult  for  educators  to 
comply  with  the  intent  of  RAISE  legislation?     If  so, 
what  are  they  and  how  have  educators  coped  with  them? 

Findings  and  Conclusions 
Research  was  based  on  the  case  study  method.  The 
first  school  studied  was  an  inner-city  South  Florida  school 
made  up  of  4  5%  Black  students,  with  the  rest  almost  equally 
divided  between  Hispanics  and  Whites.     The  second  was  a 
suburban  North  Florida  school  in  a  high  socioeconomic 
community.     Of  its  students,  90%  were  White  and  the  rest 
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Black,  Hispanic,  and  Filipino.     In-depth  interviews  were 
conducted  with  242  teachers,  students,  guidance  counselors, 
school  administrators,  and  others.     In  addition,  data  were 
obtained  through  observations  of  165  school  activities  and 
the  collection  of  over  3,000  pages  of  documents. 

The  RAISE  Bill  mandated  certain  types  of  school-based 
practices,  such  as  increased  mathematics  and  science 
offerings,  a  seven-period  school  day,  and  minimum  student  *" 
performance  standards.     It  increased  graduation 
requirements  to  a  minimum  of  24  credits  and  a  cumulative 
1.5  GPA.     I  found  that  these  mandates  led  to  both  intended 
and  unintended  practices  on  the  school  level.  Intended 
practices  included  those  mandated  or  encouraged  by  the 
Legislature  and  developed  by  districts  and  schools  to 
assist  students  meet  graduation  requirements.  These 
included  developing  grade  forgiveness  rules,  expanding 
summer  school,  and  increasing  the  number  of  science  and 
mathematics  courses.     Unintended  practices  included  the  . 
introduction  of  numerous  low-level  academic  courses, 
manipulation  of  the  grading  scale,  increased  academic 
stratification  by  ability  or  achievement  level,  excessive 
preparation  for  the  SSAT  II,  "watering-down"  course 
content,  and  permitting  students  to  do  homework  in  class. 

•  Administrators  and  teachers  resented  the  top-down 
fashion  in  which  RAISE  legislation  was  imposed  without 
their  participation  and  without  considering  their  concerns 
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about  possible  consequences.     This  imposition  created 
resistance  to  its  implementation,  reduced  educators* 
commitment  to  its  success,  and  decreased  some  teachers* 
sense  of  professionalism.     In  addition,  legislators  seemed 
to  be  unaware  of  the  tensions  inherent  in  public  secondary 
education  as  it  is  currently  structured.  Top-down 
legislation  and  these  tensions  hindered  compliance  and 
resulted  in  some  school-based  practices  that  clearly  do  not 
fulfill  the  intent  of  the  legislation.     The  eight  tensions 
involved  in  RAISE  implementation  are  as  follows: 

1.  Administrators  and  teachers  were  expected  to  translate 
policy  into  educational  practices,  yet  they  were  not 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  those 
policies  or  to  help  determine  how  they  should  be 
implemented.  ;  -    ■    ''  ^ 

2.  Instead  of  promoting  profound  educational  reform  that 
would  restructure  schooling,   legislators  simply 
intensified  existing  educational  structures. 

3 .  Educators  are  expected  to  provide  mass  education  to 
students  and,  at  the  same  time,  meet  individual  needs. 
Mass  education  has  become  the  priority,  as  there  is 
now  a  standardized  curriculum  and  less  individual 
contact  between  teachers  and  students. 

4.  All  Florida  public  high  school  students  are  expected 
to  meet  the  same  minimum  requirements  for  graduation, 
yet  such  practices  as  social  promotion  and  tracking 
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mean  that  some  high  school  students  are  less  prepared 
than  others  to  meet  those  requirements.  . 

5.  Teachers  derive  most  of  their  professional  rewards 
from  their  students'  successes;  however,  teachers  in 
this  study  believe  that  RAISE  has  not  improved  student 
achievement.     As  a  result,  teachers  receive  few 
professional  rewards. 

6.  Teachers  are  concerned  about  their  students'  well- 
being;  however,  teachers  in  this  study  believe 
specific  RAISE  provisions  are  detrimental  to  student 
well-being. 

7.  Despite  having  no  input  into  the  formulation  of  RAISE 
legislation,  teachers  are  concerned  that  they,  and  not 
legislators,  will  be  blamed  if  negative  consequences 
result  from  the  legislation.  ' 

8.  Despite  the  desire  on  the  part  of  educators  to  be 
treated  as  professionals,  they  consider  top-down 

^  ,    legislative  mandates  to  reduce  their  authority  as 
professionals.         /    ^  ^  "^.'^^ 

Although  administrators  and  teachers  perceived  the 
overall  RAISE  Bill  to  have  negative  consequences  for 
students,  they  favored  specific  provisions  of  the 
legislation.     Educators  questioned  whether  or  not  the  SSAT 
or  1.5  GPA  were  the  proper  measures;  however,  they  strongly 
supported  requirements  for  an  exit  examination  and  a 
minimum  GPA  for  graduation.     Minimum  student  performance 
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standards  were  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  respondents, 
although  more  so  among  those  teachers  who  were  not  actually 
accountable  for  using  them.     Educators  opposed  the 
standardized  grading  system,  24  minimum  credits,  and  seven- 
period  day. 

The  power  administrators  have  over  school-level 
practices  and  teachers  have  over  classroom-level  practices 
permitted  them  to  resist  or  modify  RAISE  Bill  provisions. 
Despite  educators'  attempts  to  limit  perceived  negative 
consequences  of  RAISE  legislation  for  their  students, 
resulting  practices  exacerbated  existing  inequalities  in 
the  provision  of  educational  services,   increased  student 
stress  and  frustration,  contributed  to  student 
disengagement  from  the  learning  process,  and  demoralized 
teachers.     RAISE  legislation  did  not  address  the  issue  of 
an  education  system  in  which  certain  types  of  students  are 
systematically  denied  the  opportunity  to  succeed  and, 
therefore,  to  meet  rigorous  graduation  requirements.  The 
emphasis  on  quantity  instead  of  quality  means  that  students 
are  exposed  to  more  instruction  and  curriculum,  but  that 
the  quality  of  education  is  no  different  than  it  was  prior 
to  RAISE  implementation.     The  longer  school  day  and 
pressure  to  earn  at  least  24  credits  has  added  stress  for 
all  types  of  students,  made  it  difficult  for  them  to 
dedicate  adequate  time  to  each  subject,  and  contributed  to 
the  superficial  coverage  of  large  quantities  of  material. 
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Provisions  made  for  at-risk  students  have  succeeded  only  in 
making  their  high  school  education  even  less  relevant  and 
more  stratified  as  these  students  find  themselves  scheduled 
into  low-level  academic  courses  and  dropout  prevention 
programs . 

School-level  administrators  and  teachers,  criticizing 
RAISE  legislation  for  being  "too  little,  too  late,"  a 
"band-aid  approach,"  or  valuing  "quantity,  not  quality," 
maintained  that  Florida  legislators  simply  increased  the 
amount  of  education  to  which  students  are  exposed,  without 
addressing  more  profound  issues  about  educational  quality 
and  equity.     The  tension  between  requiring  all  students  to 
meet  the  same  increased  graduation  requirements  when  they 
have  not  all  been  equally  prepared  to  meet  more  stringent 
requirements  has  influenced  administrators  and  teachers  to 
plan  and  implement  practices  designed  to  lessen  anticipated 
negative  consequences  for  students.     Educators  believed 
that  the  consequences  of  RAISE  legislation  have  been 
overwhelmingly  negative  for  at-risk  and  low-achieving 
students  who,  they  believed,  are  now  receiving  an  even  less 
adequate  education  than  prior  to  RAISE,  or  dropping  out  of 
school.     Educators  were  also  concerned  that  other  students, 
even  high-achievers,  have  had  difficulty  handling  the 
stress  of  the  seven-period  day  and  increased  number  of 
credits  required  for  graduation. 
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Although  unintended  practices  may  appear  on  the 
surface  to  be  the  result  of  deliberate  attempts  on  the  part 
of  educators  to  subvert  the  intent  of  RAISE  legislation,  in 
reality  such  practices  were  the  result  of  educators' 
efforts  to  reconcile  the  tensions  of  education  found  in 
this  study.     Teachers  and  administrators  recognized  the 
need  for  reforming  Florida's  education  system;  however, 
they  also  believed  that  students  must  not  be  harmed  by 
education,  but  helped  to  achieve  their  full  potential. 
Educators'  efforts  to  deal  with  the  tensions  of  education 
without  harming  their  students  meant  that  they  translated 
RAISE  policies  into  practices  that  did  not  necessarily 
fulfill  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

Relationship  of  Findings  to  Previous  Studies 

Certain  factors  must  be  considered  if  educational 
change  is  to  be  successful.     Herman  and  McLaughlin  (1976) 
suggested  that  staff  training,  frequent  and  regular 
meetings,  and  local  materials  development  are  required. 
Fullan  and  Pomfret  (1977)  recommended  inservice  training, 
resource  support,  feedback  mechanisms  to  stimulate 
interaction  and  problem  identification,  and  participation 
in  decision-making.     Hall  and  Hord  (1987)  maintained  that 
teachers'  concerns  must  be  addressed  early  in  the 
implementation  process.     Waugh  and  Punch  (1987)   found  that 
resistance  to  change  is  increased  by  lack  of  information 
about  the  content  and  purpose  of  the  change.  Participation 
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tends  to  heighten  commitment  to  change  (Herman  & 
McLaughlin,   1976;  Huberman  &  Miles,   1984) .  Modifications 
to  innovations  are  favorable  to  a  certain  extent  as  they 
serve  to  make  the  innovations  better  "fit"  the  local 
context  (McLaughlin,   1976) . 

In  the  case  of  the  RAISE  Bill,   implementation  began 
just  months  after  the  legislation  was  passed,  and  local 
administrators  and  teachers  were  uncertain  of  the  goals  or 
content  of  the  legislation.     There  was  no  staff  training, 
only  faculty  meetings  in  which  teachers  were  told  about  the 
new  provisions.     There  was  no  local  participation  of 
administrators  or  teachers  in  the  formulation  of  the 
legislation  or  in  the  development  of  implementation 
strategies.     Not  only  were  concerns  about  the  consequences 
of  the  legislation  not  addressed,  but  legislators  accused 
educators  of  standing  in  the  way  of  educational  progress 
when  they  did  state  their  concerns. 

Educators  have  been  accused  of  resisting  change 
(Pincus,  1974;  Blumberg,  1980);  however,  there  are  numerous 
tensions  in  education  that  make  change  difficult  to 
implement  even  when  educators  support  it  (Elmore,  1983; 
Weinshank,  Trumbull,   &  Daly,   1983).     One  tension  inherent 
in  U.S.  public  education  is  the  need  to  educate  masses  of 
students  and  also  meet  their  individual  needs  (Lieberman, 
1982;  Fraatz,  1987).     Another  is  the  fact  that  teachers 
supposedly  prepare  children  for  adulthood,  but  are  not 


viewed  as  being  capable  of  mature  judgement  (Boston  Women's 
Teachers  Group,  1983).     A  third  tension  involves  the 
difficulty  of  securing  equity,  excellence,  and  equality 
through  public  education  (Green,  1983) .     Administrators  and 
teachers  in  this  study  found  themselves  forced  to  implement 
policies  that  did  not  appear  to  take  into  consideration 
these  and  other  tensions.     Even  those  who  supported 
specific  RAISE  provisions  in  theory  did  not  always  comply 
when  the  probable  consequences  of  implementation 
contradicted  their  professional  belief  that  they  should 
contribute  to  student  well-being.     In  fact,  educators 
required  a  certain  amount  of  courage  to  deliberately 
subvert  or  ignore  provisions  they  believed  detrimental  and 
to  implement  practices  more  appropriate  for  their  students 
(Darling-Hammond,   1985)  .         i        ■    "      ^'  .  .  .  s 
Implications  for  Policy  Makers 
Despite  policy  makers'  apparent  belief  that  schooling 
can  be  planned  and  engineered  in  a  top-down  fashion, 
teachers  have  the  power  to  "veto"  or  resist  changes  they 
oppose  or  find  contradictory  (Common,  1983;  Fraatz,  1987; 
Eisenhart  et  al.,   1988).     This  study  demonstrates  that 
local  administrators  and  teachers  are  able  to  resist 
changes  they  oppose.     It  also  confirms  the  importance  of 
educator  participation  in  the  planning  and  implementation 
of  educational  reform.     Lack  of  educator  participation  in 
formulating  the  RAISE  Bill  resulted  in  inappropriate 
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policies,   implementation  strategies,  and  practices,  many  of 
which  could  have  been  predicted  and  resolved  with  educator 
participation.     The  top-down  form  in  which  RAISE  was 
mandated  by  the  Florida  Legislature,  the  discrepancy 
between  what  was  mandated  and  what  administrators  and 
teachers  believe  reform  should  be,  concerns  about  the 
consequences  of  the  legislation  for  students,  and 
legislative  ignorance  of  the  tensions  in  education  all 
contributed  to  resistance  and  the  use  of  unintended 
practices.  ^  '    •  ^ 

Policy  makers,  teachers,  and  administrators  must  work 
together  if  genuine  educational  reform  is  to  be  implemented 
in  Florida  secondary  schools.     Teachers  must  be  treated 
like  the  professionals  they  are  if  reform  is  to  be 
successful.     Major  reform  cannot  be  implemented  in  a  few 
months  or  even  years,  but  requires  restructuring  of  the 
education  system  that  might  take  a  decade  for  full 
implementation.     In  addition,  reform  on  the  secondary 
education  level  without  reform  at  the  elementary  and  middle 
school  levels  is  unfair  because  it  puts  the  burden  of 
reform  on  the  shoulders  of  high  school  teachers  and 
students.     Educational  reform  must  be  designed  considering 
the  tensions  inherent  in  the  education  system  as  it  is 
structured  and  factors,  such  as  student  tracking  and  lack 
of  respect  for  teachers  as  professionals,  must  also  be 
addressed. 
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Implications  for  Further  Research 
I  strongly  recommend  that  studies  similar  to  this  one 
be  done  in  other  states  and  be  compared  in  order  to  learn 
whether  or  not  unintended  practices  have  been  implemented 
elsewhere.     If  secondary  education  reform  has  been 
successful  in  other  states,  researchers  should  explore  the 
characteristics  that  have  made  it  successful. 

Educators  in  this  study  were  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  RAISE  legislation  on  at-risk  students.  Further 
research  is  needed  into  the  reasons  why  Florida  students 
leave  school  in  such  massive  numbers.     Finally,  further 
research  is  needed  into  how  educational  reform  during  the 
198  0s  appears  to  have  increased  the  "deprof essionalization" 
of  teachers.     At  a  time  when  many  good  teachers  leave  the 
classroom  and  potential  teachers  never  get  there,  the  real 
crisis  in  education  may  not  be  lack  of  student  achievement 
or  a  high  dropout  rate,  but  the  disempowerment  of  the 
teaching  force.  •    .  .. 

'    ■     Summary  ■■ 
Decisions  about  local  policies  and  practices  were  not 
made  with  the  intent  of  resisting  or  subverting  provisions 
mandated  by  RAISE  legislation.     However,  numerous  school- 
based  practices  appear  not  to  fulfill  legislative  intent  to 
increase  achievement  among  all  students.     In  the  struggle 
to  resolve  or  resist  the  tensions  described  in  this  study, 
educators  implemented  policies  recommended  by  state  law  but 
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modified  instructional  practices  to  alleviate  their 
negative  consequences. 
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